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Geneva  Correspondents  Recall  Shearer’s 
Propaganda  at  Naval  Conference 

Alleged  Credentials  of  New  York  Daily  Gained  Him  Admission,  Is  Report — Entertained  Lavishly 

and  Furnished  Daily  Handouts  to  U.  S.  Reporters 

The  secret  of  success  through  which  He  will  he  asked  expressly  how  he  the  inquiry  into  the  purposes  of  the  lit-  and  vigorous  Anglo-American  conflict 
William  B.  Shearer’s  Drona&randa  ac-  eained  entrance  to  the  arms  ‘  ere^ce.  tie  nress  conferences  he  held  in  his  own  at  Heneva  with  its  inevitable  set-hack- 


A  William  B.  Shearer’s  propaganda  ac¬ 
tivities  are  alleged  to  have  upset  the 
Geneva  Naval  Conference  in  1927  is 
likely  to  be  revealed  soon  by  witnesses 
before  the  Senate  cominittee  headed  by 
Senator  Shortridge  of  California. 

Newspaper  men  who  were  in  Geneva 
at  the  time  are  beginning  in  advance  of 
flie  committee  hearings  to  recall  some  of 
die  methods  by  which  Shearer  attained 
recognition  in  the  conference  both  as  a 
■ewspaper  man  and  as  an  expert  for 
the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
naval  armaments. 

One  story  which  has  been  current  this 
week  is  that  Shearer  was  at  first  refused 
admittance  to  the  conference  hall  and 
that  the  next  day  upon  presentation  of 
credentials  of  a  New  York  newspaper 
he  was  permitted  to  take  his  place  with 
the  correspondents.  Editor  &  Pl  blishkr 
has  investigated  this  story,  as  it  relates 
to  the  newspaper  involved,  and  has  ob¬ 
tained  categorical  denials  from  its  pub¬ 
lisher  and  its  managing  editor  that 
Shearer  was  authorized  by  either  to 
represent  it  at  Geneva.  Pinckney  Tuck, 
the  official  who  is  said  to  have  first  re¬ 
fused  and  then  granted  Shearer  admit¬ 
tance  to  tile  press  table,  is  now  in  the 
American  diplomatic  service  stationed  at 
Budapest. 

Another  story  which  will  no  doubt  be 
aired  before  the  Senate  committee  is  that 
Shearer  in  addition  to  furnishing  the 
correspondents  with  a  daily  handout  on 
the  conference  deliberations,  also  cen¬ 
sored  the  copy  of  at  least  two  American 
newspaper  men.  The  names  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  not  been  learned  at  the  hour  of 
going  to  press.  Another  phase  of 
Shearer’s  activities  lay  outside  of  his 
contacts  with  the  corrsepondents  at  the 
scene.  It  was  revealed  last  week  that  he 
had  written  a  threatening  criticism  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  from  Geneva 
while  the  conference  was  in  session, 
•ttacking  the  reports  of  the  Monitor’s 
correspondent.  Hugh  F.  Spender,  as 
biased  in  favor  of  the  British  viewpoint. 

The  Monitor  informed  Editor  &  Pub- 
USRFjt  this  week  that  it  had  investigated 
the  complaint  at  the  time  and  had  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  its  editors  that  the 
criticism  w'as  unfounded.  In  an  editorial 
published  Sept.  9  the  Monitor  set  forth 
the  facts  in  detail  stating  that  Mr. 
Shearer  did  not  reveal  in  his  letter  either 
a  newspaper  connection  or  his  employ- 
■mh,  since  admitted,  by  ship  and  arma¬ 
ment  building  firms. 

He  wrote,  the  Monitor  declared,  “under 
the  giiise  of  an  impartial  and  patriotic 
American  citizen,  in  an  effort  to  sway 
Ais  newspaper  from  a  disinterested  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  news  as  our  Geneva 
•otTespondent  saw  it.” 

The  slightly  bald,  mustached,  round- 
faced  man,  who  has  become  the  storm 
^ter  of  congressional  and  presidential 
■yestigations  of  international  interest, 
•til  be  asked  bv  the  Senate  committee 
•9  explain,  in  detail,  under  penalty  of 
trtation  for  contempt  of  the  Senate,  how 
•nch  his  efforts  had  to  do  with  the  fail¬ 
le  of  the  .Anglo-American  arms  parley. 


He  will  be  asked  expressly  how  he  the  inquiry  into  the  purposes  of  the  lit- 
gained  entrance  to  the  arms  c''”  ‘  ere^ce.  tie  press  conferences  he  held  in  his  own 
at  Geneva,  and  what  he  did  after  hotel  suite,  with  free  cocktails  thrown 
he  was  admitted.  in.  There  are  some  correspondents 


William  B.  Shearer 


In  all  probability  he  will  take  the 
stand  before  Senator  Shortridge’s  com¬ 
mittee  and  maintain  that  although  he 
was  a  paid  employe  of  steel  interests, 
his  intere.st  at  the  Geneva  conference 
was  purely  patriotic.  In  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
him,  he  will  admit  to  the  committee  that 
he  was  paid,  by  the  Bethlehem  Ship¬ 
building  Co.,  and  others,  to  attend  the 
conference  as  an  observer,  but  on  his 
own  initiative  gave  of  his  knowledge  as 
a  naval  expert  to  the  furtherance  of 
.America’s  interest  in  the  parley. 

If  he  tells  the  Senate  committee  what 
he  told  the  press  representatives  at  (ien- 
eva,  he  will  say  that  he  was  an  accred¬ 
ited  representative  of  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  and  that  he  produced  those  creden¬ 
tials  only  after  American  Consul  Tuck, 
in  charge  of  press  arrangements,  refused 
him  admittance. 

.After  he  presented  these  credentials, 
from  what  can  be  learned  in  Washing¬ 
ton  from  correspondents  who  covered  the 
conference,  he  was  admitted  to  the  press 
section  and  conducted  himself  as  did  the 
other  members  of  the  section. 

But  more  material  than  that  will  be 


who  claim  to  this  dav  that  his  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  day’s  conference 
j  rcxreedings  were  invaluable,  while  there 
are  others  who  still  view  them  with  con¬ 
tempt.  It  was  related  that  he  would 
dissect  every  question  of  the  day,  for 
those  who  cared  to  listen  and  in  his 
explanations  would  very  often  tell  them 
to  ‘Vo  over  and  ask  the  British  about 
that  ?” 

In  addition  to  those  two  gro'ups  there 
is  another  small  group  who  maintain 
that  he  was  in  no  little  way  responsible 
for  forcing  .American  public  opinion  to 
take  the  stand  it  did  and  ultimately 
break  up  the  parley.  Read  what  Drew 
Pearson  wrote  from  Geneva  under  date 
of  July  2.1,  1927.  The  story  of  which 
the  followiniT  is  an  extract  was  printed 
in  the  IVashinqton  Hxenitift  Star  on  Julv 
2.a,  1927,  and  again  on  September  12, 
1929. 

“When  the  history  of  the  Geneva 
naval  conference  is  finally  written,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  failure  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington  and  the 
foreign  office  in  I^ndon  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  on  the  state  of  American  public 
opinion  had  much  to  do  with  the  blunt 


and  vigorous  .Anglo-. American  conflict 
at  Geneva,  with  its  inevitable  set-back 
of  good  will  in  both  countries. 

“Coupled  with  this,  Anglo-.Americau 
harmony  was  seriously  impeded  at  Gen¬ 
eva  by  the  presence  of  a  paid  American 
big  navy  propagandist  who  disseminated 
the  most  violent  anti-British  propaganda 
among  newspaper  men  and  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  encourageil  by  some  of  the 
.American  naval  experts." 

Closing  the  article  are  these  para¬ 
graphs  : 

".Almost  equally  to  blame  for  ‘twist¬ 
ing  the  lion’s  tail  and  making  the  eagle 
scream,’  a  condition  which  unfortunately 
continued  throughout  the  conference, 
was  an  extremely  able  .American  projia- 
gandist  whose  influence  with  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  two  influential  American 
newspapers  was  such  that  he  even  read 
their  dispatches  before  filing.  Said  to  Ik* 
in  the  employ  of  large  shipbuilding  in¬ 
terests.  this  gentleman  has  been  camping 
at  (jeneva  ever  since  the  meetings  of 
the  preparatory  conference  on  disarm¬ 
ament. 

“His  propaganda,  the  writer  can  tes¬ 
tify,  was  most  violently  and  unreason¬ 
ably  anti- British.  He  apjK-ared  to  Ik.* 
doing  everything  possible  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  conference,  and,  while 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  encouraged 
by  .American  naval  men,  there  was  every 
indication  from  the  amount  of  time  he 
spent  in  their  company  that  he  was  not 
discouraged." 

Pearson,  who  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Hciltiniorc  Sun,  has  been  subpoenaed 
to  testify  before  the  Shortridge  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Shearer  did  not  confine  his  big  navy 
efforts  to  the  Geneva  conference.  For 
some  time  he  was  ensconced  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  suite  in  one  of  Washington’s  best 
hotels  where  he  discussed  navy  building 
matters  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ex¬ 
pert,  and  whatever  his  purpose,  there 
are  many  who  can  point  to  his  ability  to 
cite  facts  and  figures  on  naval  matters 
as  plenty  on  which  to  hang  the  title — 
expert. 

At  any  rate  he  brought  suit  against 
some  of  the  country’s  biggest  shipbuild¬ 
ers  for  failing  to  pay  him  for  work  at 
the  Geneva  conference,  and  the  Senate 
wants  to  know  how  treasonable  the  ges¬ 
ture  was.  Whether  he  did  or  not. 
Shearer  certainly  made  plenty  of  noise, 
and  those  who  know  him  can  see  him 
answering  the  questions  of  the  Senate 
committee  with  the  same  measurable 
calm  that  he  twisted  the  navies  of  the 
world  around  his  finger  in  his  Geneva 
suite. 

Little  is  known  in  Washington  of  his 
real  newspaper  activities.  It  is  understixid 
that  he  worked  for  a  time  on  a  daily 
in  San  Francisco,  and  later  became  an 
actor,  an  artist,  and  then  a  naval  expert. 
•At  present  he  is  selling  paints  and  oils 
for  marine  use.  The  navy  has  purchased 
none  from  his  firm  lately,  an  inquiry 
revealed. 

In  a  story  wirelessed  from  London  to 
the  New  York  Times  Sept.  15,  M’*.the 
Williams,  that  paper’s  staff  corresp<jnd- 
ent  at  the  Geneva  conference,  discussed 
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Mr.  Sliearcr’s  activities  there  in  detail. 
He  wrote,  in  part : 

“.\s  for  his  business,  Mr.  Shearer 
never  pretended  to  be  other  than  a  pro- 
tag(Hiist  of  a  big  .'\merican  navy.  Al¬ 
though  he  did  not  wear  the  badge  of  his 
employers  openly,  no  correspondent  in 
Geneva  during  the  tri-power  conference 
had  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was  in 
the  pay  of  the  sort  of  people  against 
whom  he  has  now  instituted  suit. 

“In  justice  to  Mr.  Shearer,  it  should 
be  stated  that  he  never  posed  as  a  purely 
patriotic  American  who  conceived  it  his 
duty  to  spend  his  personal  fortune  in 
Geneva  in  attaining  his  objective.  But 
he  was  silent  as  to  his  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue,  and  to  one  journalistic  inquirer  on 
the  subject  he  replied  that  it  wasn’t  any¬ 
body’s  business. 

“As  an  author,  Mr.  Shearer,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
kept  the  latter  bu.sy  at  a  typewriter  for 
hours  every  day  preparing  comprehen¬ 
sive  aides-memoires  which  he  supplied 
to  the  press  every  morning  bright  and 
early  before  the  conference  began. 

“The  first  day  of  the  conference,  when 
the  propo.sals  of  the  three  powers  were 
first  submitted  for  public  consideration, 
Mr.  Shearer  managed  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  the  famous  Glass  Room  of  the  league 
Secretariat,  where  the  meeting  was  held 
— ^itself  no  mean  feat — where  he  was 
able  to  make  copious  notes  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  I.ater,  he  invited  the  leading  cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  .\merican  press  to 
his  sumptuous  apartment  in  the  exclusive 
Champel  quarter  of  Geneva,  where  in 
precise  staccato  tones  he  dictated  clearly 
and  thoroughly  an  opinion  on  the  di.s- 
advantages  for  the  United  .States  if  the 
British  thesis  were  accepted. 

“Frorn  then  on.  through  seven  long 
weeks,  in  addition  to  these  daily  reports 
of  the  previous  session’s  proceedings,  he 
prepared  a  tremendous  amount  of  elab¬ 
orate  data,  written  and  tabulated  for 
public  consumption,  in  which  he  vividly 
explained  such  matters  as  gun  calibres 
and  elevations,  tonnage  and,  in  fact, 
every  technical  intricate  detail  that  came 
under  the  investigation  of  the  conference. 

“Many  of  the  corresjKmdeiits  suspected 
Mr.  .Shearer  <if  being  exarily  what  he 
was.  Some  felt  that  his  game  was  to 
wreck  the  conference  at  anv  cost.  A 
few,  but  not  many,  disliked  him.  although 
disliking  such  a  genial  person  was  diffi¬ 
cult.  But  scarcely  one  of  them  felt  able 
to  refuse  to  look  over  the  daily  Shearer 
‘hand-out.’  Even  the  British  correspond- 
dents  often  consulted  the  tabled  figures 
supplied  by  Mr.  Shearer  and  were  forced 
to  admit  they  were  correct. 

“The  conference  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  handle  because  often  late  sittings  and 
private  conversations  between  delegates 
were  going  on  simultaneously  in  all 
quarters  of  the  town  and  therefore  Mr. 
Shearer’s  technical  data  often  proved 
useful  in  the  necessarily  hasty  prepara¬ 
tion  of  cable  dispatches. 

“In  addition  to  all  this,  alxnit  once  a 
week  Mr.  Sliearer  would  apjx'ar  with  an 
elaborate  bnx'hure  over  his  own  signa¬ 
ture  giving  his  own  views  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  hopeful  that  the  correspondents 
would  incorporate  .some  or  all  of  it  into 
their  cables.  But  this  was  all  so  vio¬ 
lently  and  tactlessly  anti-British  that  this 
form  of  .Shearer  propaganda  fell  com¬ 
pletely  flat. 

“It  should  1k‘  stressed  that  although 
members  of  the  press  were  often  way¬ 
laid  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shearer  at  the 
International  C'lub  or  elsewhere  and  in¬ 
vited  home  to  a  ‘real  .\merican  dinner,’ 
yet  during  the  run  of  the  conference, 
correspondents  constituted  a  minority  of 
bis  guests. 

‘‘It  was  known  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
British  protested  his  activities  during  the 
Geneva  meeting.  It  was  also  a  fact  that 
many  .American  correspondents  who  were 
seen  with  Mr.  Shearer  came  under  the 
shadow  of  the  British  delegation’s  dis¬ 
pleasure.  Both  Hugh  Gibson  and  .\d- 
miral  Jones  not  only  did  not  visit  Mr. 
Shearer  but  refused  to  see  him,  but 
largely  on  the  ground  that  as  chiefs  of 
the  delegation  this  might  not  be  a  .seemly 
thing  for  them  to  do. 

“A  \ear  after  the  Geneva  meeting, 
.Ainbuss.idor  Gibson,  at  Brussels,  speak¬ 


ing  to  a  friend  alxiut  Mr.  Shearer,  said: 

“  ‘Whatever  criticism  may  have  been 
leveled  against  the  press  of  America  on 
his  account,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  in¬ 
formation  he  handed  out  was  correct.’ 

“The  night  that  the  tri-power  confer¬ 
ence  ended  in  failure,  Mr.  Shearer  was 
openly  exultant.  His  exultation  continued 
the  following  day  when  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Geneva  papers  ran  an  article  about 
him  under  the  heading,  ‘The  Man  Who 
Wrecked  the  Conference.’ 

“To  most  of  those  who  saw  him  at 
work  in  Geneva,  the  news  that  Mr. 
Shearer  has  had  to  sue  his  employers 
for  money  he  alleges  was  due  him,  will 
cause  surprise.  If,  as  he  says,  he  was 
employed  to  help  wreck  the  conference, 
the  opinion  at  Geneva  would  be  that  he 
earned  his  money.’’ 


PREPARING  A.  B.  C.  PROGRAM 


Preliminary  Arrangements  for  Annual 

Chicago  Convention  Announced 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  16th  annual 
convention  of  the  .'\udit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel  Oct.  24  and  25,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  President’s  ad¬ 
dress  will  Ik*  heard  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  day,  with  a  general  session  fol¬ 
lowing,  instead  of  group  meetings  as  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  past.  The  divi¬ 
sional  meetings  are  to  be  held  after 
luncheon  on  the  first  day.  The  annual 
dinner  will  lx*  held  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  in  the  grand  ballnnim  of  the 
hotel. 

Proxy  forms  have  been  mailed  out  for 
the  convenience  of  members  who  cannot 
attend  and  who  wish  their  votes  recorded. 


COMPLETING  NEWSPRINT  MILL 

With  construction  work  on  the  new 
Mersey  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  plant  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  S.,  practically  completed,  it 
is  exjx'ctetl  that  actual  pnxluction  of 
newsprint  will  begin  next  month.  The 
machine  room  is  now  being  equipped 
with  tw(i  125-ton  newsprint  machines, 
the  second  of  which  will  be  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  J.anuary.  19.V).  Daily 
capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  250  tons. 

INCREASES  DONATION 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Philadelphia  pub¬ 
lisher  and  summer  resident  at  Camden. 
Maine,  recently  announced  that  he  would 
donate  $50,(KK)  to  the  endowment  fuinl 
of  the  Knox  Countv  General  Hospital 
at  Rockland.  Me.  This  gift  increases  to 
$175,000  the  amount  the  publisher  has 
given  to  the  institution. 


TO  OPEN  LONDON  OFFICE 

N.  W.  Aver  &  .Son,  Inc.,  will  open  a 
London  oftice,  on  Nov.  1,  with  Douglas 
Meldrum,  formerly  manager  of  the  San 
Franci.sco  office,  as  manager.  Carl  East¬ 
man  succeeds  Meldrum  in  .San  I'rancisco, 
eflective  Sept.  13. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  23-24 — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  convention, 
Ritz  Carlton  Hotel.  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Sept.  24 — Newspaper  Radio  Ed¬ 
itors’  Committee,  meeting.  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York. 

Sept.  30-Ort.  1-2— National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers’  As-n.,  meet¬ 
ing.  Cinrinn.ati.  O. 

Oct.  3-4-5 — Illinois  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Champaign-Ur- 
hana.  III. 

Oct.  7 — New  Jer.=ey  Press  Assn., 
8th  annual  institute,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  7-8-9 — Insurance  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference,  Cleveland. 


TO  DROP  A.  M.  EDITION 


Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News- Argus,  Follow¬ 
ing  Merger,  to  be  6-Day  P.  M.  Daily 

Following  the  consolidation  last  week 
of  the  ownerships  of  the  Golilshoro 
(N.  C.)  Ar(]iis  and  the  Goldsboro  Xcii's, 
announcement'  was  made  this  week  that 
the  two  iKipers  will  soon  be  merged  into 
a  six-day  evening  daily  to  be  known  as 
the  Goldsboro  News-Arqus.  The  form 
of  the  paper  will  be  changed  to  eight 
columns.  First  issue  is  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  within  two  weeks. 

Talbot  Patrick,  former  publisher  of 
the  Argus,  is  president  and  managing 
editor  of  the  consolidated  paper ;  A.  W. 
Huckle,  of  the  old  .\rgus,  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  B.  .Arp  Lowrance,  also  of  the 
Argus,  editor.  Henry  Belk,  editor  of 
the  News,  becomes  advertising  nvmager, 
and  M.  L.  Block,  of  the  News,  national 
advertising  manager.  The  Thomas  F. 
Clark  Company  will  be  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the  News- Argus. 


RUNNING  CARTOON  ADS 


St.  Louis  Phone  Company  Placing 
Educational  Campaign 

After  nxiking  an  extended  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  incompleted  telephone 
calls,  the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company  has  begun  an  educational  cam- 
I)aign  in  the  St.  Lf)uis  newspapers  with 
the  object'  of  increasing  efficiency.  The 
company  found  out  that  “don’t  answer,’’ 
“hung  up’’  and  so  forth,  indicating  de¬ 
ficiency  somewhere,  were  due  in  many 
instances  to  subscribers’  carelessness, 
rather  than  to  faulty  service. 

The  cartoon  type  of  advertisement'  was 
used  in  the  initial  educational  display. 
The  drawing  is  hy  Stack  and  is  entitled 
“It  Happens  Every  Day.” 

.A  series  of  pictures  will  be  run  in  the 
newspapers,  t-aking  up  in  rotation  each 
cause  of  inefficiency  of  service  in  which 
the  public  takes  part. 
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COL.  KNOX  EMPHASIZES 
NEED  FOR  IDEALS 

Newspapers  Cannot  Submit  to  Super¬ 
vision,  Hearst  Executive  Tells 
Albany  Ad  Club 
at  Luncheon 


Newspapers  cannot  submit  to  any  form 
of  supervision  that  suppresses  the  ideal 
of  service  to  the  public.  Colonel  Frank 
.A.  Knox,  general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  declared  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Advertising 
Club  on  Thursday,  attended  by  more 
than  2(X)  merchants  and  newspaper  men. 

“Loyalty  to  an  ideal,”  Colonel  Knox 
stressed,  “is  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  conduct  of  a  newspaper.  Not  one 
newspaper  can  be  successful  if  it  does 
not  subscribe  faithfully  to  the  ideal  of 
service  to  the  community  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  must  adhere  strictly  to  truthful¬ 
ness  and  everything  dependable  and  must 
be  devoted  to  the  spirit  of  progress.” 

“Nothing  is  more  perishable  than  the 
gorxls  in  w  hich  we  deal,”  the  Colonel  said. 
“It  begins  to  spoil  the  minute  it  leaves 
the  press.  W'e  are  always  working 
against  time.  The  careless  and  reckless 
criticism  of  inaccuracy  in  newspapers 
often  amuses  me.  I  marvel  at  their  ac¬ 
curacy,  obtained  under  trying  conditions.” 

Citing  the  need  for  a  definite  code  of 
ideals  among  advertisers  and  newspapers, 
in  view  of  the  immense  power  the  two 
wield  in  publicity.  Colonel  Knox  declared 
that  the  newspapers  not  only  have  speeded 
up,  improved  and  developed  distribution, 
but  they  have  reformed  advertising. 

“Cleanliness  and  honesty  in  copy  are 
essential  in  the  development  of  the  new 
ideals,”  he  asserted. 

Colonel  Knox  devoted  his  talk  pri¬ 
marily  to  pledging  the  support  of  the 
Albany  Tinies-Union  to  development  of 
the  city. 

He  formally  introduced  Henry  H.  Fris, 
his  former  school  chum  in  Michigan,  as 
publisher  of  the  Times-Union. 

The  visit  of  Colonel  Knox  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  Advertising  Club’s  dinner  was  ar¬ 
ranged  through  William  A.  Glass,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Times-Union.  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Hccox,  publisher  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  and  Albany  Evening  Neves, 
represented  the  Gannett  organization  at 
the  speakers’  table,  with  VV'alter  P.  Plum¬ 
mer,  managing  editor,  and  John  J.  Con¬ 
ners,  advertising  director  of  the  Albany 
Gannett  dailies,  as  guests  of  honor. 

Colonel  Knox  was  accompanied  at  the 
speakers’  table  by  Harvey  D.  Burrill, 
publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Journal  and 
regional  director  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Burrill  was  visiting  in  Al¬ 
bany  with  F.  H.  Hosmer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  G.  A.  Dougherty,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  composing  room  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Jounial.  Mr.  Hosmer  and  Mr. 
Dougherty  were  guests  of  George  0 
Williams,  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union,  at  the  dinner. 


PRESS  CLUB  ELECTS  WHEATON 

Warren  \\’.  Wheaton,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  was  elected  vice-president  of  tht 
National  Press  Club  at  a  special  election 
Wednesday.  He  was  unopposed  for  thf 
office  which  was  made  vacant  when  Ed¬ 
gar  Markham  retired  as  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Paul  Duepateh  and  Pioner 
Press  to  become  assistant  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Fetleral  Farm  Board. 


SELL  LEAVES  BUTTERICK 

Henry  Blackman  Sell,  one  time  editor 
of  Harper’s  Bacar  and  more  recently 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Butterick  Publishing  Company  has 
resigned  from  Butterick  to  devote  all  of 
his  time  to  the  management  of  the 
Blaker  .Advertising  .Agency,  Inc.,  No* 
A'ork,  of  which  he  is  president. 

BARRETT  HEADS  CITY  NEWS 

James  W.  Barrett,  city  editor  of  the 
.Vi'tc  York  World,  was  elected  presidwi 
of  the  New  A’ork  City  News  .Assijciatkw 
on  Thursday.  He  succeeds  William  • 
Be'’zcll.  who  recently  resigned  as  as.sist- 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  World. 


PARKIS  LETTERS  TO  I.  P.  READ  AT  MACON 


Hall-La Varre  Trial,  Continued  to  Sept.  23,  Gets  Evidence  That  S.  N.  P.  A.  Official  Sought  Graustein’s 

Aid  and  Invited  Him  to  Asheville  Meeting 


BACK  FROM  BERLIN  I.  A.  A.  CONVENTION 


timiinsr  daily  with  a  week’s  interruption, 
until  Saturday,  Sept.  14. 

Hall  is  suing  LaVarre  for  equal 
operating  control  of  the  newspapers, 
alleging  that  a  50-50  partnership  existed 
between  the  two  in  the  purchase  of  the 
papers. 

Althou.gh  the  whole  of  the  Park  cor¬ 
respondence  was  laid  bare,  only  a  few 
letters  were  read  into  the  record  by  A. 
B.  Lovett,  of  defense  counsel.  The  first, 
dated  June  19,  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
Graustein,  stated,  “I  was  delighted  to 
visit  you  and  your  office,”  and  added, 
“my  invitation  to  attend  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 
in  Asheville  still  holds  good.” 

Another  letter,  written  on  July  13  to 
Mr.  Head,  declares:  “There  are  rumors 
of  your  withdrawal  from  the  field  of 
newspaper  ownership.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  natural  conclusion,  and  I  presume  there 
will  be  no  denials  on  your  part  in  case 
.vou  are  asked  to  make  a  statement.” 
Continuing,  the  letter  .states : 

“.\s  I  outlined  to  you  during  our  brief 
interview  at  your  office,  I  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Eugene  Greenhut  organ¬ 
ization  and  have  made  an  agreement  with 
them.  I  am  to  select  a  number  of 
attractive  Southern  newspapers  to  be 


lish  such  a  statement,”  he  testified. 
“Since  then  I’ve  become  more  educated. 
I’d  lie  glad  for  Mr.  Brisbane  to  write 
anything  he  likes  about  big  combines  and 
I’d  run  it  on  the  front  page.” 

Recess  was  declared  with  attorneys  foe 
Hall  near  the  close  of  the  cross  questioBn 
ing.  Almost  all  of  the  evidence  appe^s 
now  to  have  been  presented,  Hall  having 
rested  his  case  and  LaVarre  near  the 
close  of  his.  The  hearing,  which  has 
already  consumed  16  days,  will  proceed 
to  argument  shortly  after  it  is  continued, 
it  is  indicated. 


EDITOR  HIT-RUN  VICTIM 

Ulysses  S.  Werner,  editor  of  the 
Rnckwood  (Pa.)  Leader,  was  seriously 
injured  recently  when  he  was  run  down 
by  a  motor  car  and  left  lying  in  the 
street. 


Returning  on  the  George  Washington  recently  from  Europe  where  they 
attended  the  International  Advertising  Association  convention  were  (1.  to.  r.) 
Leslie  M.  Barton,  advertising  manager,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Harvey  R.  Young, 
advertising  director,  Columbus  Dispatch;  and  Irving  C.  Buntman,  advertising 
director,  Milwaukee  Herold. 
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FIVE-DAY  WEEK  NEEDED  TO  RELIEVE 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  1.  T.  U.  CHIEF  SAYS 

New  Program  Adopted  at  Seattle  Will  Make  Composing  Rooms 
More  Flexible,  Howard  Declares — Mergers  Have 
Reduced  Demand  for  Printers’  Services 


especial  to  E^itok  &  Puilishek) 

ITH  the  seventy-fourth  convention 
of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  at  an  end  and  delegates  on  their 
way  home,  members  of  the  trade  are 
looking  forward  to  the  next  convention 
in  wonder  of  the  consequences  of  the 
union’s  adoption  of  the  five-day  week 
program,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Seattle  convention. 

A  mild  fight  on  the  policies  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Charles  P.  Howard  and  his  pro¬ 
gressive  party  attracted  some  attention 
bat  not  half  as  much  as  Howard’s  five- 
day  week  movement  which  has  the  back¬ 
ing  of  a  membership  of  approximately 
78,000  and  the  opposition  of  a  large 
number  of  publishers. 

If  it  should  bear  fruit  Howard’s  ad¬ 
ministration  will  be  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  in  the  history  of  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

Before  he  left  for  Chic^o  yesterday 
by  way  of  California,  President  Howard 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plan 
ooidd  be  successfully  sold  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  once  they  have  it  thoroughly  ana- 
ly^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said,  it 
will  make  composing  rooms  so  flexible 
that  publishers  will  welcome  it,  once  its 
practical  application  has  been  made 
known. 

That  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  trade  as  a  relief  measure  for 


itor’s  services  would  have  been  multi¬ 
plied  by  ten.  Thus  centralization  has 
resulted  in  larger  concerns  buying  print¬ 
ing  in  larger  quantitie.s,  with  an  inescap¬ 
able  result.  The  enormous  increase  in 
the  whole  volume  purchased  has  not 
resulted  in  a  corresp<inding  increase  in 
the  demand  for  the  compositor’s  services. 
Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  con¬ 
dition,  the  unemployed  worker  can  not  lie 
exjiected  to  accept  a  review  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  substitute  for  sustaining  em¬ 
ployment. 

‘‘While  the  hours  of  labor  have  been 
progressively  reduced  as  a  result  of 
organized  effort,  the  reduction  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  solve  the  question  of 
unemployment.  We  believe  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  five-day  week  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  our  members.  Harm¬ 
ful  reactions  and  injury  to  the  industry 
can  be  avoided  by  intelligent  action.  We 
do  not  believe  it  advisable  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  should  adopt  a  law  limiting 
its  members  to  five  days’  work  during 
the  financial  week.  The  better  way  is 
that  local  unions  should  negotiate  con¬ 
tracts  which  provide  for  the  five-day 
week." 


REFEREE  MAY  SETTLE 
UTILITIES’  STATUS 


Little  Denise  Coblentz  was  met  on 
the  Mexique  recently  by  her  father. 
E.  I),  t.ohlentz,  editor  of  the  /Veic 
York  American.  Miss  Cohlentz  spent 
several  weeks  in  Europe. 


to  that  time  no  sufficient  evidence  show¬ 
ing  that  the  commission  was  entitled  to 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  company 
had  been  p.'oduced. 

It  is  possible  that  the  case  will  go  to 
the  higher  courts. 

MAINE  PRESiT  elects 
STETSON  PRESIDENT 

Publishers  of  Aroostook  Pioneer 
Honored  at  Scerboro  Meeting — 
Curtis  Made  Honorary 
Member 


the  unemployment  situation  was  stressed 
repeatedly  by  President  Howard  who, 
quoting  from  his  annual  report,  said: 

“While  seasonal  unemployment  among 
the  members  of  our  union  is  not  so 
severe  as  it  is  in  a  number  of  the  trades, 
at  all  times  a  large  number  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  without  regular  employment. 
The  system  under  which  members  make 
diemselves  available  for  employment  as 
substitutes  and  extras  is  in  part  respon¬ 
sible  for  disguising  the  true  condition  as 
regards  the  actual  number  of  unemployed 
among  composing  room  workers.  Mem¬ 
bers  who  have  established  priority  in  an 
office  are  not  usually  listed  as  unem¬ 
ployed  even  though  they  are  engaged 
one-half  of  the  time  or  less. 

“Because  of  the  substitute  system  there 
has  been  no  universal  demand  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  out-of-work  benefits  and  so  far 
as  appearance  goes  the  actual  condition 
of  unemployment  has  been  minimized.  In 
a  few  of  the  larger  jurisdictions  condi¬ 
tions  of  unemployment  have  been  aggra¬ 
vated  to  an  extent  that  benefits  were 
paid  to  members  without  sustaining  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Mergers  and  an  age  of  mechanization. 
President  Howard  said,  have  served 
gr^ually  to  reduce  the  demand  for  the 
printer’s  services. 

“The  increase  in  the  volume  of  adver- 
tuing  purchased  has  served  to  relieve  the 
situation  somewhat,”  said  Howard. 
“However,  a  review  of  the  situation 
forces  acceptance  of  the  conclusion  that 
the  growth  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
afford  opportunity  for  employment  of 
those  trained  in  the  industry  with  the 
increase  in  per  capita  production  which 
new  methods  have  made  possible. 

“There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  but  all  must  agree  that 
raider  old  methods  it  would  have  been 
physically  impossible  to  have  assembled 
material  and  co-ordinated  the  efforts  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  composing-room 
workers  under  one  roof  to  have  produced 
within  the  necessary  time-liirnt  the 
larger  editions  of  the  modern  newspaper. 

“The  development  has  been  noticeable 
in  the  field  of  commercial  printing.  The 
enormous  industrial  concerns  of  today 
purchase  supplies  of  printed  matter  in 
quantities  unknown  comparatively  few 
years  ago.  The  composing-room  worker 
performs  his  work  to  supply  the  demand 
for  a  million  pieces  when  purchased  by 
one  concern.  Previously  the  same  volume 
would  have  supplied  the  demand  of  ten 
Arms  and  the  demand  for  the  compos¬ 


Electric  Bond  db  Share's  Contention 

That  It  Does  No  Interstate  Trade 
Basis  for  Refusing  Books  in 
Utilities'  Probe 

By  George  H.  Manning 

tVashington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  19. — Fur¬ 
ther  delay  in  the  adjudication  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission — Electric  Bond  & 
Share  Company  case  is  seen  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  entered  into  by  both  parties 
to  the  effect  that  upon  the  application  of 
either  party  on  or  before  Nov.  1,  an  or¬ 
der  of  reference  to  take  testimony  may 
be  entered.  The  order  was  signed  and 
filed  on  Tuesday  in  the  United  States 
I>istrict  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  where  the  case  is  pend¬ 
ing. 

The  agreement  does  not  go  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  it  was  pointed  out  at 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  nor  alter 
its  status.  The  step  was  taken  on  Tues¬ 
day  because  it  was  previously  decided 
that  on  that  date  the  next  move  would 
be  made. 

In  his  oninion  of  July  18.  last.  Judge 
John  C.  Knox,  of  the  above  Federal  Court 
filed  a  memorandum  opinion  in  which  he 
assumed  that  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share 
Companv  was  in  part,  at  least,  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  He  said  that  if 
the  companv  wanted  to  dispute  this  as¬ 
sumption.  the  matter  would  have  to  go 
to  a  master,  and  the  same  thing  would 
have  to  be  done  by  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  if  it  wanted  an  adjudication  on  the 
assumption  that  the  intrastate  business 
of  the  opposing  firm  was  so  linked  with 
its  interstate  business  that  all  the  firm’s 
business  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission. 

By  the  agreement  referred  to  above, 
the  parties  may  at  any  time  before  Nov. 
1,  annoint  the  master  who  will  take  the 
testimony. 

The  court  was  also  informed  that 
A.  E.  Smith,  comptroller  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  company,  and  one  of 
those  against  whom  an  order  to  testify 
was  sought  bv  the  commission  died  on 
5^pt.  1,  and  the  agreement  of  the  par¬ 
ties  is  that  the  action  shall  abate  as  to 
Smith,  but  shall  go  on  as  to  the  other 
parties. 

On  Tulv  18.  Judge  Knox  ruled  that  the 
Commission  had  the  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses  and  held  that  thev  must  an¬ 
swer  pertinent  questions,  but  held  that  up 


Albert  K.  Stetson  of  Houlton,  Me., 
publisher  of  the  Aroostook  Pioneer,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Maine  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  meeting  held  Sept. 
14,  at  the  Grant  Camps,  Scarboro,  Me. 
He  succeeds  S.  H.  Erskinc,  publisher  of 
the  Daramiscotta  Herald,  who  served  as 
toastmaster  at  the  luncheon  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  meeting  and  election.  About 
50  members  were  present. 

James  B.  O’Kaiie,  publisher  of  the 
Rumford  Palls  Times,  was  named  vice- 
president,  and  Nathan  L.  Small,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Belfast  Refubliean,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  Members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  are:  George  F.  Huff, 
publisher  of  the  Eastern  Gazette,  Dexter  ; 
Fred  Sanborn,  publisher  of  the  Norway 
Advertiser;  and  W.  L.  Robbins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brunswick  Record. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Lemuel  C. 
Hall,  of  VVareham.  Mass.,  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association. 
Other  speakers  were  Frank  W.  Ward- 
well,  Portland  printer ;  S.  H.  Erskine, 
and  S.  E.  Wagoner  of  the  S.  D.  Warren 
Company,  paper  manufacturers  of  West¬ 
brook. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  w’as  elected  an 
honorary  member.  He  was  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  but  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

OWEN  WITH  LA  PATRIE 

Former  Advertiaing  Manager  of 

Toronto  Daily  in  Montreal 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  of 
the  appointment  of  R.  Bruce  Owen, 
formerly  advertising  director  of  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Emfnrc.  as  advertising 
director  of  the  Montreal  La  Patrie.  He 
has  already  assumed  his  new  duties. 

Mr.  Owen  has  had  a  long  career  with 
Canadian  newspapers,  starting  in  Ottawa. 
About  six  years  ago  he  went  to  Mont¬ 
real  as  a  representative  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  later  going  to  the  home  office  of 
the  newsp^n^r  as  national  advertising 
manager.  He  was  advertising  director 
of  the  Mail  and  Express  for  a  year. 

NEW  DAILY  TO  START 

The  News  Publishing  Company,  Hays, 
Kan.,  will  begin  publishing  a  daily  paper 
Nov.  1.  The  publishers  will  continue 
their  weekly  paper,  the  Ellis  County 
Nett’S.  The  daily  will  have  Associated 
Press  service.  Frank  Motz  is  editor  and 
manager  of  the  weekly  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  daily. 


RADIO  PRESS  GROUP 
WITHDRAWS  CLAIMS 

Organization  Which  Once  Sought  All 
Wave  Bands  Assigned  for  Press 
Uses,  Asks  Cancellation  of 
Its  Applications 

By  Gtorge  H.  Manning 

H'ashington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publishki 
W'A.SHiNinoN,  D.  C.,  Sept.  19. — Tlic 
NaiU.nai  Radio  Rress  .‘AssiKiation  yester- 
aay  notihea  tne  l-ederai  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  oi  Its  willingness  to  withdraw  its 
applications  tor  snort  wave  radio  fre¬ 
quencies  on  whicn  nearings  were  to  be 
held  next  montn.  The  commission  imme¬ 
diately  canceled  the  applications.  Itiis 
notice  was  lor  warded  to  the  Federal 
radio  group  by  Chadbourne,  Stanchtield, 

&  Levy,  attorneys  tor  the  organization. 

In  view  of  the  bitter  fight  waged  bi 
the  association  for  control  of  the  short 
wave  bands  set  aside  by  the  commission 
for  the  press,  Wednesday  s  resignation 
came  as  a  surprise  to  the  commission. 

Ihe  organization  joined  the  free-for-  . 
all  fight  for  control  of  the  Af-trans- 
continental  channels  reserved  for  the 
press  about  the  time  when  various  press 
groups  were  accusing  each  other  of  try¬ 
ing  to  usurp  control  of  the  reserved 
bands. 

The  commission  refused  to  hear  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  organization  at  the  hearing 
at  which  the  dispute  was  settled,  but 
they  were  given  a  hearing  at  a  later  date. 

At  this  hearing  attorneys  for  the  radio 
press  group  argued  that  they  not  onl> 
wanted  a  share  of  the  "press  bands”  but 
wanted  all  that  were  available.  As  a 
basis  for  this  demand  they  set  forth  that 
the  organization  was  the  only  real  public 
service  corporation  capable  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  bands  impartially. 

On  one  occasion  the  radio  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  with  Herbert  Bayard  Swope, 
formerly  executive  editor  of  the  Nete 
York  World,  at  its  head,  asked  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  to 
enjoin  the  commission  from  alkxtating 
the  press  bands  to  the  newspapers  and 
press  associations.  At  that  time.  Justice 
Jennings  Bailey  ruled  against  them  on 
the  ground  that  the  organization  was 
not  a  press  assixiation  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “press,”  and  for  that 
reason  could  not  establish  itself  as  a 
claimant  for  the  bands  set  aside  for  the 
press. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Press  Wire¬ 
less  Incorporated  to  administer  the  bands 
for  the  press  of  the  country,  the  hope.« 
of  the  group  waned,  and  when  it  liecaim 
evident  that  the  new  corporation  meant 
business,  it  is  believed,  the  radio  pre»‘ 
group  gave  up  the  ghost. 

SEEKS  NEW  RADIO  LICENSE 

N.  Y.  Times  Broadcasts  News  for 
Ships  on  Four  Short-Wave  Channels 

The  New  York  Times  Company  lu- 
applied  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  for  renewal  of  the  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  license  of  its  short-wave  press  sta¬ 
tion  WHD,  located  at  229  West  43rd 
St.,  New  York  City.  The  station 
seeks  permission  to  operate  on  its  present 
short-wave  channels  of  5645,  6545,  11260, 
16.500  kilocycles  on  1000  watts  power. 

It  supplies  a  general  public  press  serv¬ 
ice  to  ships  at  sea  which  is  posted  in 
printed  or  typewritten  form  on  ships 
bulletin  boards  by  radio  operators  tor 
the  information  of  passengers.  The 
news  is  broadcast  in  code. 

GETS  AUSTIN  CAR  ACCOUNT 

Advertising  for  the  .Austin  automobile, 
the  small  British  car  to  be  placed  m 
the  American  market,  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Newell  Emmett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  It  is  expecteo 
to  amount  to  between  $1,000,000  anti 
^,000,000  a  year. 

WATERMAN  ACCOUNT  CHANGED 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Water¬ 
man  fountain  pen  has  been  transferred 
from  the  E.  T.  Howard  Company  to 
Calkins  &  Holden. 
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BRITISH  CHAINS  BATTLE  IN  PROVINCES 

Powerful  Groups  Establishing  Zone  Dailies — Lord  Rothermere  Reports  Success  of  First  Venture  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne — Inveresk  Chain  Joins  in  War  With  Rothermere  and  Camrose  Groups 


Recent  events  in  the  journalistic 
arena  in  Great  Britain  are  giving 
new  force  to  the  truism  that  journalism 
is  a  millionaire’s  field,  and  the  fears 
expressed  twelve  months  ago  that  the 
advent  of  the  great  I^ndon  proprietors 
into  the  provincial  cities  might  mean 
difficult  days  for  old-established  news¬ 
papers  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  borne 
out. 

Plans  of  the  newly  organized  North- 
cliffe  Newspapers  Company  were  re¬ 
cently  described  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
niis  chain,  dominated  by  Lord  Rother- 
mere  and  affiliated  with  the  London 
Daily  Mail  (Associated  Newspapers, 
Ltd.),  and  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers, 
Ltd.,  both  formidable  chains,  is  buying 
or  will  establish  newspapers  on  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  scale  in  most  of  the  provincial 
centres  of  England,  and  has  already 
achieved  noteworthy  results  with  its 
first  effort,  the  new  Lvcnin<j  World,  of 
N'ewcastle-on-Tyne. 

This  newspaper  was  established  May 
9,  1929,  and  according  to  a  signed  arti¬ 
cle  by  Lord  Rothermere  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail  of  Sept.  2,  it  had  reached  a 
circulation  of  198,000  after  100  days  of 
publication.  Establishment  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  new  daily  at  that  time  had 
caused  an  outlay  of  almost  $2,(XK),(XX) 
(i-KK),000),  and  to  the  statement  of  this 
fact,  l^ird  Rothermere  added  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  “with  long  experience  of  news¬ 
paper  values  to  guide  me,  I  would  not 
sell  it  today  for  less  than  £1,2(X),(XK).’’ 

The  article  by  Lord  Rothermere  is  of 
a  type  which  has  been  rarely  seen  in 
English  journals  since  the  death  of  l^ord 
N’orthcliffe,  his  brother,  seven  years 
.ago.  It  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
signed  statement  written  30  years  ago 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst  to  his 
readers  when  the  Hearst  papers  were 
creating  a  new  style  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  There  is  this  difference;  Mr. 
Hearst  was  writing  to  readers  of  papers 
owned  lock,  stock  and  barrel  by  him¬ 
self.  Lord  Rothermere  is  writing  to 
readers  who  are  also  actual  or  ixitential 
stockholders  in  one  or  more  of  the  com¬ 
panies  under  his  direction,  and  who.se 
investment  funds  are  also  being  sought 
by  competitive  chains  of  gigantic  dimen¬ 
sions. 

Success  of  the  new  Evening  World  is 
regarded  as  assured  by  Rothermere,  and 
•IS  “too  complete  to  be  a  casual  achieve¬ 
ment.”  He  explains  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  Newcastle  paper  by  stating  his  be¬ 
lief  that  “the  field  of  provincial  evening 
journalism  is  even  more  fertile  than  we 
expected.” 

“There  was  a  strong  unsatisfied  de¬ 
mand  in  the  great  provincial  centres  for 
evening  newspapers  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  national  morning  or  London  even¬ 
ing  journals,”  he  continued.  “Readers 
.iccustomed  to  the  high  standards  of  the 
lational  newspapers  found  their  local 
evening  papers  by  comparison  dull  and 
out-of-date.  The  main  purpose  of 
many  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  fact  to 
H‘ll  for  a  penny  an  evening  newspaper 
worth  only  a  halfpenny. 

“The  first  enterprise  of  Northcliffe 
newspapers  in  the  province  has  instantly 
revealed  a  wide  opening  that  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  evening  newspaper  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  best  evening  paper 
printed  in  London.  We  shall  not  rest 
until  every  great  area  of  i>opulation  in 
Great  Britain  has  its  Evening  World. 
In  about  a  month  from  now  another 
zone  evening  newspaper  of  that  name 
"iH  appear  in  Bristol,  with  even  better 
equipment  than  our  pajier  in  Newcastle 
pos.sesses,  and  with  all  the  experience 
gained  in  the  North  to  guide  it.” 

“We  are  reorganizing  the  evening 
journals  purchased  by  Northcliffe  News- 
Wpers  at  Swansea  and  by  the  Daily- 
Mirror  Company  at  Derby.  We  shall 
convert  them  also  into  Evening  Worlds, 
retaining  their  local  character  and  fea¬ 
tures,  but  raising  them  to  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  henceforth  asso- 


By  ARTHUR  T.  ROBB 


dated  with  that  title.  Plans  are  already 
well  advanced  for  the  foundation  of 
similar  evening  newspapers  to  serve  the 
areas  of  Cardiff,  Sheffield,  and  Birming¬ 
ham.” 

Newcastle  was  chosen  as  the  proving 
ground  of  the  new  chain  because  the 
Ez'enhig^  Chronicle,  established  44  years 
ago  in*  that  city,  was  considered  the 
strongest  unit  of  any  competing  provin¬ 
cial  chain.  The  Evening  Chronicle, 
Lord  Rothermere  states,  was  purchased 
with  its  associated  morning  and  Sunday 
publications  four  years  ago  by  Allied 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  dominated  by  Lord 
Camrose  (formerly  Sir  William  Berry) 
and  his  associates,  for  S.i.bOO.fKK).  The 
result  of  the  Newcastle  experiment  has 
been  to  convince  Rothermere  that 
"wherever  one  of  the  Northcliffe  even¬ 
ing  journals  is  started  in  future,  it  will 
sweep  all  opposition  before  it.” 

“In  the  choice  of  our  further  centres 
of  activity,”  he  added  “we  .shall  pay  no 
attention  to  what  particular  chain  of 
newspapers  may  already  own  an  even¬ 
ing  journal  there,  though  it  so  hapiiens 
that  Allied  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  is  already- 
established  in  most  of  the  great  provin¬ 
cial  areas  of  ixipulation,  witli  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Birmingham  (where  Northcliffe 
Newspapers  will  shortly  be  starting  an 
evening  paper)  Liverpool  and  Edin¬ 
burgh.” 

.All  of  these  new  dailies  will  follow 
the  policy  of  stating  net  sales  instituted 
in  England  by  the  Dailv  Mail  several 
years  ago.  Sales  of  football  and  sport¬ 
ing  editions,  which  do  not  carry  adver¬ 
tising,  are  not  included  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures. 

A  special  appeal  for  a  favorable  eye 
is  made  to  rank-and-file  newspa|K-r  men 
by-  Rothermere  in  his  statement. 

“This  is  the  most  powerful  forvvard 
movement  in  British  journalism  since  my 
brother,  Uird  Northcliffe,  and  1  founded 
the  Daily-  Mail  in  18%, ”  he  writes. 
“Now-,  as  then,  it  is  opening  up  fresh 
chances  of  fast  advancement  to  memlH*rs 
of  the  newsiiaper  profession.  1  want 
the  young  provincial  newspaiR-r  men  who 
of  late  years  have  felt  themselves  held 
back  by-  unenterprising  management  aiul 
commercial  exploitation  to  realize  that 
the  standards  of  the  Northcliffe  iiews- 
r^'v-rs  are  those  of  the  great  journalist 
whose  name  they  bear.  I  shall  not  lie 
satisfied  until  1  have  found  an  (-ditor  of 
2.S  to  put  in  charge  of  one  of  them.” 


“The  provincial  evening  newspaper 
field  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  active 
arena  for  the  ne.xt  four  or  five  years,” 
Lord  Rothermere  concludes  his  discus¬ 
sion.  “ComiK'tition  there  will  be  intense 
— to  the  benefit  of  the  districts  con¬ 
cerned  and  of  the  newspapers  which 
prove  victorious  in  the  struggle.” 

The  dimensions  of  the  forces  involved 
in  this  limited  struggle  between  the 
Rothermore  and  Camrose  forces — and 
there  are  other  strong  chains  in  English 
journalism — have  no  parallel  as  vet  in 
the  United  States,  where  only  the  Hearst, 
Scripps-How-ard  and  Gannett  chains 
approach  in  size  the  British  combina¬ 
tions. 

In  an  able  commentary-  recently  writ¬ 
ten  by  J.  Cranfield  Hicks,  late  city-  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  London  Lvenint/  Standard, 
Daily  Lxf'ress,  and  Sunday  lixf’rcss, 
the  statement  is  made  that  “it  is  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  vast  financial  resources 
of  the  combines.” 

"'riie  totid  market  capitalization  of 
.•\ssociated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,”  Mr. 
Hicks  states,  “is  over  £2(),(KX),()(K),  that 
of  Daily-  Mirror  Newspapers  Ltd.  about 
fl(l,(Xl0,()()0,  and  that  of  Sunday-  Picto¬ 
rial  Newspapers  Ltd.  about  £.S,(XK),(KK)." 
These  companies,  whose  shares  are 
quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  old  Northcliffe  enter- 
pri.ses,  and  are  dominated  by  Lord 
Rothermere,  Hon.  Esmond  C.  Harms- 
worth,  M.  P.,  Sir  (jeorge  A.  Sutton, 
.Alexander  Szarvasy,  and  John  Cow-ley. 
'I'he  total  of  approximately  J175,(XXMXX) 
rejiresentetl  by  these  three  companies 
does  not  inclu(le  the  holdings  of  the  new 
Northcliffe  Newspapers  Coinjiaiiy-, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  Newcastle 
venture,  also  owns  the  Derby  Telegrat'h. 
Lincolnshire  Echo.  tHoucestcr  Citizen, 
Cheltenham  Cloueestershire  Echo,  Han¬ 
ley  Staffordshire  Leader,  and  the  Cam¬ 
bria  Daily  Leader  and  South  Wales 
Daily  Post,  lioth  of  Swansea,  Wales. 
.•\dditiotis  to  this  list  are  noted  by  Lord 
Rothermere  as  of  probably-  early  occur¬ 
rence.  A  total  capital  value  of  not  less 
than  $20,(XX),(XX)  is  indicated  for  the  near 
future  by  the  estimate  placed  on  the 
Newcastle  Evening  World  by  its 
founder. 

D»rd  Camrose,  his  brother  Sir  (joiner 
Berry,  and  Sir  Ed.  M.  Iliffe,  M.  P.,  prin- 
cijials  of  .Allied  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  are 
reputed  by-  Mr.  Hicks  to  have  paid  nearly 
£8,(XX),(XX)  for  the  Amalgamated  Press, 


BUILT  CABIN  OF  NEWSPRINT  CORES 


This  cabin,  exhibited  by  the  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite  at  the  South 
OkUhoma  State  Fair  last  week,  with  the  exception  of  the  frame  work,  was 
built  entirely  of  paper.  The  walls  were  built  of  the  paper  cores  on  which 
newsprint  is  wrapped,  and  the  roof  from  the  paper  around  the  newsprint  rolls. 
The  cabin  contained  an  elaborate  exhibit  showing  how  a  newspaper  is  made. 
The  structure  was  built  by  Ardmoreite  employes. 


Ltd.,  and  the  market  capitalization  of 
Allied  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  is  stated  as 
nearly  £12,tX)0,tKX).  The  Amalgamated 
Press  publishes  many  of  the  magazines 
of  popular  appeal  started  by  Lora  iSorth- 
cliffe,  and  its  total  publications  number 
more  than  1(X).  The  Camrose  group 
owns  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  pur¬ 
chased  from  Lord  Burnham  last  year,  the 
Daily  Sketch  and  the  Sunday  Graphic. 
the  Financial  Times,  the  Sunday  Times, 
and  a  long  list  of  provincial  dailies  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  as  well  as  England. 
The  list  includes  the  Glasgow  Record, 
which  Lord  Rothermere  states  he 
started  when  he  was  27  with  a  capital  of 
£7,(XX).  “I  never  put  another  shi.ling 
into  it,"  he  adds,  “but  drew  a  very  large 
income  from  it  for  30  years  and  then 
sold  it  for  £10,050,000.” 

Both  of  these  groups  own  large  inter¬ 
ests  outside  of  newspaper  publications. 
As.sociated  New-spapers,  Ltd.,  the  princi¬ 
pal  Rothermere  company,  owns  the  Em¬ 
pire  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  and  a  47  per  cent 
interest  in  Anglo-Newfoundland  Devel¬ 
opment  Company,  Ltd.,  with  its  timber- 
land  and  paper  and  pulp  mills,  and  also 
holds  the  entire  stock  of  Albert  E.  Reed 
&  Co.,  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Pulp  &  Pai^r  Company,  and  a 
half-interest  in  a  zinc-lead  mining  com¬ 
pany  .said  to  have  great  potential  value. 
Daily  Mirror  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  an¬ 
other  Rothermere  holding,  has  large  in¬ 
terests  in  .Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills.  Ltd.,  and  Albert  E.  Reed  &  Ca, 
Ltd.,  of  England,  paper  mills. 

The  Camrose  group,  in  addition  to  its 
newspaiiers  and  magazines,  also  ovms 
Imperial  PaiK-r  Mills  and  controls  the 
(iulf  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  of  Canada. 
Besides  these  it  is  affiliated  with  Kelly's 
Directories.  Cornwall  Press,  Ltd.,  As¬ 
sociated  Iliffe  Press,  Ltd.,  and  Iliffe  & 
Sons,  Ltd.  The  latter  are  all  commer¬ 
cial  publishing  houses. 

.A  third  chain  which,  if  not  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  battle  with  the  Rothermere  and 
Camrose  forces,  will  be  .shortly,  is  known 
as  the  Inveresk  (iroup.  The  principals 
of  this  chain  are  William  Harrison,  con¬ 
trolling  the  Inveresk  Paiier  Company; 
Brig.  Gen.  William  Neville  Campbell. 
George  John  Maddick,  and  George  Alex¬ 
ander  Pike.  It  is  later  in  the  field  than 
either  of  its  two  rivals,  but  it  has  al¬ 
ready  organized  a  long  and  strong  list 
headeil  by-  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
and  Sunday  News,  and  numerous  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  journals  and  trade  papers, 
including  Graphic,  Sphere,  Taller,  By¬ 
stander,  E-ve,  Illustrated  London  News, 
Sketch,  Drapers'  Record,  Men’s  W ear, 
and  Organiser.  .  . 

Illustrated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  the  hold¬ 
ing  company  for  the  latter  sub-group, 
also  owns  the  Horton  Kirkby  Pa^r 
Mills,  Ltd.  Provincial  newspapers  under 
the  inveresk  banner  are  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Neu’s,  Yorkshire  Everung  New, 
Doncaster  Gasette,  Lancashire  Daily 
Post  Preston  Guardian.  Blackburn 
Times,  Burnley  News,  Hull  Daily  Mad, 
Hull  and  Yorkshire  Times,  Hull  and 
Lincolnshire  Times,  Hull  Morning  News. 
Hull  Evening  Nnos,  Eastern  Mommg 
Netos,  and  Grimsby  Telegraph. 

These  newspapers,  published  in  smaller 
centres  of  population  than  the  s^onjr 
points  selected  bv  Rothermere  and  Cam¬ 
rose.  will  feel  the  new  competition  when 
the  chain  units  in  the_  large  central  cities 
apply  the  distribution  methcxls 
fected  for  many  years  for  LondOT 
dailies,  which  circulate  throughout  the 
country.  . 

The  fourth  great  chain  with  important 
provincial  holdngs  is  known  as  the 
Starmer  or  “Liberal”  group.  It  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  I>ord  Cowdray,  well  known  m 
an  international  petroleum  magnate.  Sir 
Charles  Starmer.  a  veteran  of  provincial 
journalism,  and  the  Cadbury  and  Ro^ 
tree  families,  both  prominent  in  British 
commerce.  The  Cadbury  family  controls 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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NEW  NAME  ADOPTED 
BY  U.  S.  AD  CLUBS 


FAMOUS  FLIER  DELIVERS  NEWSPAPERS 


CLEVELAND  DAILY  NEWS 
BUYS  AIRPLANE 


AdT«rtisinc  Federation  of  America, 
Which  Succeeds  1.  A.  A.,  to 
Plan  Year’s  Work  at  Meeting 
Next  Week 


Plans  for  the  first  year’s  work  «f  the 
new  Advertising  F'ederation  of  America, 
which  replaces  the  International  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  as  the  organization  of 
American  advertising  clubs,  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  fed¬ 
eration  at  a  meeting  on  Wednesday. 
Sept.  25,  at  the  Hotel  Belmont,  New 
Y'ork  City. 

The  federation  was  organized  la.st  May 
as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  move  to  re¬ 
organize  the  International  .Xdvertising 
Association  as  a  really  “international" 
group.  The  new  federation  has  taken 
over  the  club  memberships  and  sustain¬ 
ing  memberships  in  North  America,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  Canada  and  the  one 
affiliated  club  in  Mexico  City,  fifficers 
and  staff  were  also  taken  over  in  a  group, 
and  the  work  with  American  clubs  is  be¬ 
ing  continued  under  the  new  name.  New 
letterheads  bear  the  name  “Advertising 
Federation  of  America”  with  a  second 
line,  “Meml)er  of  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association.” 

The  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors 
will  hear  plans  for  closer  contact  with 
member  clubs  in  the  forthcoming  year, 
and  also  suggestions  by  the  federation's 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Education.  It 
win  also  hear  detailed  reports  on  the 
Berlin  convention. 

The  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  reorganized  at  the  Berlin  conven¬ 
tion.  is  in  the  hands  of  a  provisional  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve,  representing  its  three 
branches,  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  the  Advertising  Association, 
Inc.  (British),  and  the  Continental  .Yd- 
vertising  Association.  The  extent  of  its 
activities  is  vague  as  yet,  and  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  decision  of  the  provisional 
committee. 

The  change  in  organization,  which  in¬ 
cidentally  gives  the  American  federation 
its  third  name  in  three  years,  was  made 
to  avoid  the  embarassment  of  having  an 
organization  controlled  by  Americans  but 
calling  itself  “international."  in  which 
other  nations  took  a  subordinate  part. 
This  action  was  not  the  onlv  indication 
given  at  the  Berlin  convention  of  an 
awakening  interest  in  advertising  among 
European  business  men.  American  dele¬ 
gates  returning  to  New  York  in  the  last 
few  days  all  comment  upon  the  eagerness 
show'n  bv  Europeans  to  leant  .\merican 
advertising  and  sales  methods. 

The  amount  of  publicity  received,  both 
in  America  and  in  Fiirone,  was  am^z'itg 
even  to  the  men  in  charge  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  according  to  Earle  Pearson,  general 
manager  of  the  .\dvertising  Federation 
of  America,  who  returned  to  New'  York 
^st  week.  The  American  correspondents 
in  CJermany  were  on  hand  every  dav  for 
three  weeks  before  the  convention  opened, 
as  well  as  while  it  was  in  session,  and 
reported  their  editors  were  demanding 
copy  on  the  convention. 


Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  their  annual  outing  at 
Indian  Point,  N.  Y„  received  an  unexpected  visit  from  Colonel  Clarence  Cham¬ 
berlin.  famous  trans-Atlantic  flier,  and  R.  Lent,  former  army  aviator, 
business  manager  of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  when  a  giant  Crescent 
plane  landed  at  Bear  Mountain  Park  nearby  and  supplied  copies  of  the  Jersey 
Journal  to  the  crowd.  Photo  shows  plane  shortly  after  it  landed. 


VANCOUVER  STAR  SOLD 
TO  GEORGE  M.  BELL 


SAYLOR  BUREAU  SPEAKER 


Canadian  Publisher  and  Associates 
Acquire  Morning  Daily  at 
Reported  Price  of 
$450,000 


President  of  Canada  Dry  to  Address 
Chicago  Meeting 


The  Vancouver  Star,  the  city’s  only 
morning  daily,  has  been  sold  by  General 
X'^ictor  Odium  to  a  company  headed  by 
George  M.  Bell,  who  with  Gordon  Bell, 
A.  R,  Mackie  and  R.  E.  Shields,  are  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Calgary  Albertan  and  the 
Northern  Mail  at  The  Pas,  Manitoba. 
The  deal  involved  about  ^50,000  in¬ 
cluding  plant  and  building. 

(Jencral  Odium  has  l)een  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Star  since  he  purchased 
it  four  years  ago  from  Robert  J. 
Cromic  at  present  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  w'hich  shares  the  evening 
field  with  the  Vancouver  Prorince. 


REWARDING  AIR  HEROISM 

Chester  R.  Bailes,  a  pilot  of  the 
Rraniff  division  of  tlie  Universal  .Air 
Lines  svstem,  has  been  awarded  the  first 
$100  monthlv  prize  offered  bv  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Nezvs  for  the  airplane  pilot 
performing  the  most  heroic  or  the  most 
meritorious  act  in  the  jK-rformance  of 
his  duties. 


JURY  FAILS  TO  AGREE 


ADDS  COMICS 

With  the  issue  of  Sept.  15.  the  comic 
section  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obseri’er, 
was  increased  from  four  pages  to  twelve. 
The  school  news  department,  a  tabloid 
section  which  was  run  heretofore  with 
the  comics,  is  now  being  published  as  an 
insert  in  the  magazine  section. 


GORTATOWSKY  RETURNS 

J.  D.  (jortatowsky,  business  manager 
of  King  Features  Svndicate,  returned 
recently  from  a  month’s  trip  to  England 
and  France. 


No  Verdict  Reached  in  $25,000  Libel 
Suit  Against  Arkansas  Daily 

.\  jury  which  heard  evidence  in  a 
S2.S.(¥10  libel  suit  brought  against  the  El 
Dorado  (Ark.)  bv  Mrs.  T.  E. 

King  failed  to  agree  Sept.  13  and  was 
dismissed  by  the  judge. 

The  suit  was  based  on  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertisement  placed  in  the  News  of  Nov. 
1.  192fi.  bv  Mrs.  King’s  husband,  J.  E. 
King  of  Hamlin,  Tex.  The  ad  stated 
that  a  “blonde  named  Ada”  was  “lost, 
straved  or  stolen”  in  the  South  Arkansas 
o'l  fi'dds  and  r*Hiuested  information  con¬ 
cerning  her.  A  news  article  referring 
to  the  classified  ad  was  placed  on  the 
front  na<rp  of  the  News  and  the  plain¬ 
tiff  alleged  that  the  item  was  written  in 
a  facetious  vein. 

The  News  is  controlled  by  C.  E.  Pal¬ 
mer  aiKl  ass(Kiates.  However,  at  the 
time  the  news  article  anpeared.  the  news¬ 
paper  was  iiwler  different  ownership. 


Fairchild  Cabin  Ship  Will  Be  Used 
for  News  Assignments  and  Pro¬ 
motion — D.  R.  Hanna,  Jr., 
First  Passenger 


With  the  purchase  this  week  of  a 
new  Fairchild  cabin  monoplane  powered 
by  a  425  horsepower  Wasp  motor,  the 
Cleveland  News  became  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  Ohio  to  own  and  operate  an 
airplane. 

Announcement  of  the  purchase  was 
made  Monday  in  the  News,  after  Dan 
R.  Hanna,  Jr.,  president,  had  flown  as 
its  first  passenger,  from  the  Fairdiild 
factories  in  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
Herrick  Airport  in  Cleveland,  arriving 
Sunday. 

Among  those  at  the  field  when  it  ar¬ 
rived  were  George  F.  Moran,  chairman 
of  the  Ixjard;  Mark  A.  Hanna,  II,  vice- 
president  and  C.  F.  McGahill,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager. 

Monday  afternoon  the  ship,  with  chief 
Pilot  William  B.  Atwell  at  the  stick, 
was  taken  on  its  first  news  assignment. 
Staff  Photographer  Byron  V.  Filkins 
brought  back  the  first  aerial  photogra^ 
of  the  new  viaduct  for  motor  traffic  over 
the  dangerous  Whitehouse  crossing 
southeast  of  the  city,  showing  how  the 
traffic  hazard  offered  by  a  host  of  rail¬ 
road  tracks  there,  has  been  eliminated. 

The  plane’s  cabin  has  room  for  four 
passengers  besides  the  pilot.  There  is  a 
washroom  and  a  baggage  compartment 
in  the  fuselage.  It  has  a  maximum 
speed  of  138  miles  an  hour  and  a  cruis¬ 
ing  speed  of  110  miles  an  hour. 

The  cabin  is  finished  like  the  interior 
of  a  smart  closed  motor  car.  Seats  are 
upholstered  in  red  leather  to  match  the 
maroon,  red  and  cream  color  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  ship  itself. 


PARTNERSHIP  DISSOLVED 


A.  Harwell  and  J.  E.  Rockwell  to  Op¬ 
erate  Independent  Brokerage  Office* 


P.  I).  Saylor,  president  of  the  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  newspaper 
advertisers,  is  to  be  the  speaker  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  23,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Members  of  the 
Inland  Press  Association  and  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  the  Bureau’s  guests. 

The  luncheon  precedes  a  meeting  of 
Bureau  members  which  is  to  have  for 
its  keynote  “Keeping  Newspapers  Su¬ 
preme  as  the  National  Advertising 
Medium.” 

Phases  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
industry  and  the  relation  of  newspapers 
to  each  other  will  come  up  for  discus¬ 
sion.  The  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  small  newspapers  to  the  larger  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  field  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  will  also  be  discussed. 


.Aubrey  Harwell  and  James  E.  Rock¬ 
well  who  have  been  associated  in  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  brokerage  firm 
of  Harwell  &  Rockwell  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  friendly  dissolution  of  part¬ 
nership  effective  (3ct.  1. 

For  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Harwell 
has  been  making  his  headquarters  in 
Birmingham  where  the  firm  has  a  south¬ 
ern  office,  while  Mr.  Rockwell  has  been 
located  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Harwell  will  continue  his  activi¬ 
ties  as  a  newspaper  broker  from  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Mr.  Rockwell  will  main¬ 
tain  the  New  York  office  of  the  firm, 
each  partner  acting  independently.  All 
negotiations  which  the  firm  had  in  prog¬ 
ress  at  the  time  of  dissolution  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  an  agreement  which  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  clients. 

Both  partners  gave  as  the  reason  for 
the  dissolution  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harwell 
had  decided  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  South,  making  his  home  at  Birming¬ 
ham  and  at  his  estate  in  Virginia. 


NEWSPAPER  CO.  ORGANIZED 

Organization  of  Associated  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  was  perfected  Sept.  14,  in 
Birmingham.  The  new  company  will 
engage  in  the  publication  of  12  weekly 
papers  in  Alabama  beside  doing  a  gen¬ 
eral  publishing  and  printing  business. 
William  L.  Shumate,  Jr.,  of  Birmingham, 
is  president  and  Philip  Painter,  vice- 
president.  editor  and  treasurer.  William 
R.  Smith  is  secretary  and  manager. 
Capitalization  of  the  n«w  company  is 
$3fl0,(XX).  It  has  acquired  and  will  con¬ 
solidate  two  well  known  Birmingham 
publishing  companies  and  in  addition  will 
take  over  ssveral  weeklies  in  Alabama. 


MRS.  McLEAN’S  CAR  ATTACHED 

The  automobile  of  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
McLean  of  Washington  and  Newport, 
wife  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
IVashington  Post,  was  attached  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  when  Mrs. 
McLean  drove  up  to  the  Union  Station 
to  board  a  train  for  Chicago.  The  at¬ 
tachment  is  for  $4,8(X)  for  flowers  and 
gardening  on  her  Newport  home,  money 
which  it  is  alleged  she  owes  to  two  New 
York  firms. 


BALTIMORE  M.  E.  SAILS 

J.  Edwin  Murphy,  managing  ed  tor 
of  the  Baltimore  Ez’cning  Sun,  and  Mrs. 
Mirphy,  sailed  on  Sept.  18  in  the  Beren- 
garia  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Europe. 


REPRESENTS  AUSTRALIAN  PAPERS 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  purchased  the  Australian  New.spaper 
Agency  Corporation  which  was  formed 
a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  representation  of 
newspapers  and  other  publications  in 
Australia.  Under  the  new  arrangement, 
the  representation  of  the  Daily  Guardian 
of  Sydney  and  Smith  If'cchiy  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  be  car'‘ied  on  by  Koppe. 
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THE  CITY  EDITOR’S  CONSCIENCE 

From  The  Stolen  Story  and  Other  Stories*  copyright  1SB9  hy  Chariot  Scrihner’ »  Sons.  /Reprinted  by  permittion  of  the  publishers. 


THK  telegraph  editor  with  the  bald 
head  was  hanging  his  umbrella  on  the 
>!as-jet  over  his  desk,  so  that  no  one 
would  walk  away  with  it  by  mistake  or 
otherwise.  The  copy-readers  were  tak¬ 
ing  off  their  coats  and  cuffs  and  sitting 
down  to  their  day’s  work.  Nearly  all 
the  reporters  had  arrived;  and  one  of 
them  had  already  been  sent  down  to  the 
weather  bureau  to  find  out  when  the  rain 
would  stop,  while  another  was  on  his 
way  uptown  on  the  elevated  railroad  to 
the  home  of  a  prominent  citizen  who  had 
died  during  the  night,  just  too  late  for 
the  morning  papers.  Others  were  seated 
along  the  rows  of  tables  waiting  for  as¬ 
signments,  and  finishing  the  perusal  of 
the  morning  papers,  which  was  part  of 
their  business.  Murdock,  arriving  late, 
came  into  the  room  quietly,  taking  off  his 
coat,  but  the  city  editor,  on  the  way  from 
the  telephone-closet,  dashed  down  upon 
him: 

“If  you  can't  get  down  here  before 
8:30,  you’d  better  not  come  at  all.  This 
is  no  morning  paper.  Don’t  take  off  your 
coat.  Run  up  to  the  Tombs  Police  Court 
and  see  if  you  can’t  get  something  gocni 
for  the  first  edition.” 

That  was  what  the  city  editor  said  all 
in  one  breath,  faster  than  you  can  read 
half  of  it,  then  hurried  up  to  the  desk 
and  hammered  the  bell  six  times  in  rapid 
snccession  with  the  open  palm  of  his 
hand,  each  stroke  coming  down  (|uicker 
and  harder  than  the  one  before  it,  until 
the  last  was  but  a  dead,  ringless 
“thump.”  And  when  Tommy  or  Johnny 
came  running  to  the  desk,  the  city  editor 
snarled  in  his  quick,  tense  voice : 

“Here,  if  you  boys  can’t  answer  this 
bell  quicker,  you’ll  all  be  fired.  Run  up 
stairs  with  this  copy.” 

Johnny  took  it  meekly  but  quickly,  and 
ran  (until  out  of  the  editor's  sight)  up 
to  the  composing-room,  put  the  copy  on 
the  foreman’s  de.sk,  then  walked  over  to 
the  inkv-armed  galley-boy  and  confided. 
“Maguire’s  chewing  the  rag  again  ”  That 
was  the  way  the  day  began,  a  little  after 
eight  o’clock. 

It  usually  began  in  some  such  way. 
Rut  this  one  was  not  to  end  as  usual. 

*  «  * 

MAGUIRE  had  no  business  to  be  so 
sarcastic  with  Murdock  for  being  a 
few  minutes  late,  especially  as  Murdock 
was  usually  one  of  the  first  men  down  in 
the  morning,  and  Maguire  knew  it.  So 
a  few  minutes  later  when  he  turned  to 
Brown,  one  of  the  other  reporters,  he 
said,  in  a  very  gentle  tone,. as  if  asking 
a  great  favor  of  him : 

“Say,  Brown,  take  that  story  off  the 
’phone  for  me,  will  you  please? — ’bout  a 
bull  that’s  broken  loose  on  the  way  to  a 
slaughter-house  uptown — been  terrorizing 
prople  in  Fifty-ninth  Street,  near  the 
river — make  half  a  column  of  it — vivid 
and  exciting ;  you  know  how  we  want 
it” 

Brown  hurried  into  the  telephone-closet 
s^.'ing,  “Yes,  sir.” 

That  was  very  pleasant  for  Brown,  but 
did  not  sooth  Murdock,  who,  by  this 
time,  was  several  blocks  away,  hurrying 
up  Centre  Street.  However,  he  did  not 
need  much  sympathy,  l)ecause  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  beautiful  story  of 
»n  Italian-quarter  stabbing,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  murder,  and  so  proved  to  be 
worth  three-quarters  of  a  column,  and 
that  is  a  very  good  amount  of  space  to 
ttt  into  the  first  edition  of  an  afternoon 
paper  that  is  out  on  the  street  at  10:30 
i.  m. 

But  Maguire,  the  city  editor,  flared  up 
and  then  had  remorse  again  half  a  dozen 
times  before  the  first  edition  came  out. 
the  telenhone-boy  had  shouted  up  to  the 
desk,  “Wintringer’s  on  the  ’phone,  Mr. 
Maguire.” 

Wintringer  was  the  police  hc<adquar- 
’ers  man.  He  had  a  lot  of  small  fire 
and  accident  stories  of  the  early  morning 
J"d  that  part  of  the  night  not  covered 
bj"  the  morning  papers. 

The  weather  was  damp,  and  the  con¬ 


nection  was  had.  “Aw !  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  Wintringer,”  screamed  Maguire, 
"why  don  t  you  open  vour  mouth  when 
you  talk?”  Then  a  moment  later  “Don't 
yell  so  loud.  I'm  not  deaf.”  .Xnd  finall> 
in  a  wail,  “Oh,  I  can’t  make  that  out. 
Write  your  stories  and  send  ’em  down  by 
a  messenger!”  Then  he  rang  off,  dashed 
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out  of  the  telephone-closet,  tearing  up 
the  notes  he  had  tried  to  take,  hurried 
up,  scowling,  to  the  desk,  where  he  began 
ringing  his  hell  again  and  calling  to  one 
of  the  boys  for  a  certain  set  of  proofs, 
and  sent  two  men  out  on  assignments 
while  waiting  for  the  proofs  to  come. 

A  little  later  Henderson ,  the  copy- 
reader,  who  was  handling  Murdock’s 
murder  story,  wrote  a  head-line  for  it 
with  twelve  letters  when,  in  that  style  of 
head,  there  were  hut  eleven  spaces,  as 
everyone  in  the  office  should  know,  as 
Maguire  reminded  him,  and  also  told  him 
what  he  thought  of  him  for  such  a 
blunder. 

Then  the  new  reporter,  who  had  been 
sent  down  to  Cortlandt  Street  Ferry  a 
half  hotir  before  to  find  out  about  the 
collision  of  a  yacht  with  a  ferry-boat  in 
the  fog,  ran  up  to  the  desk  with  an  air  of 
great  importance  and  began  to  inform 
Maguire  that  “several  women  fainted, 
children  screamed,  a  big-crowd  gath¬ 
ered,”  etc.,  as  usual. 

The  city  editor,  who  had  heard  details 
of  that  sort  all  his  newspaper  life,  and 
who  wanted  the  news,  interrupted  with 
a  question,  snapped  out  like  the  crack 
of  a  whip : 

“Whose  steam-yacht  was  it?” 

“The  steam-yacht  belongs  to — the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  steam-yacht 
— why.  let’s  see.  er - ” 

“.^w !  Run  back  and  find  out.”  Then 
turning  to  another  man.  and  forgetting 
all  about  the  yacht,  the  city  editor  said, 
smiling  eagcrlv,  “Well,  would  she  talk?” 
This  was  to  the  reporter  who  had  gone 


uptown  to  try  to  get  an  interview  with 
the  woman  who  had  been  a  widow  for 
four  hours,  and  whose  husband  had  been 
important  enough  to  require  a  column 
and  a  half  “obit.”  The  obituary  itself 
was  already  in  type,  having  been  written 
months  before  the  prominent  citizen  be¬ 
came  ill. 

The  reporter  answered  Mr.  Maguire’s 
question,  mournfully.  "Nope,  wouldn’t 
talk.  Still  prostrated.” 

“Too  bad,”  said  the  city  editor,  scowl¬ 
ing.  for  it  would  have  been  good  stuff. 
“Wait  a  minute,”  he  added,  “take  a  run 
down  to  Wall  Street.  She  has  a  brother 
down  there  some  place.  If  he  isn’t  in 
his  office,  find  out  where  some  of  the 
other  relatives  are.  We’ve  got  to  have 
something  about  the  funeral  arrange¬ 
ments,  at  least.  Make  your  best  time, 
please.”  The  “plea.se”  was  added,  per¬ 
haps,  because  he  now  remembered  what 
he  had  said  to  the  new  young  reporter, 
who  was  hurrying  wildly  down  to  the 
ferry,  wondering  how  in  the  world  he 
was  exiH'cted  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  a  yacht  which  was  now  three 
miles  down  tlie  hay. 

Then  it  came  Brown’s  turn  to  catch  it. 
Brown  was  the  one  wdio  had  been  asked 
so  politely  to  take  the  bull  story  off  the 
’phone.  VVhen  you  take  a  story  off  tlie 
telephone  you  are  not  paid  at  space  rates 
but  by  time,  that  is,  so  much — or  rather 
so  little — for  an  hour  or  a  fraction  of  it. 
Of  course  Brown  could  not  take  more 
than  half  an  hour  if  he  wanted  to,  be¬ 
cause  the  story  was  to  go  in  the  first 
edition  with  a  spread  head,  but  he  did 
not  want  to.  In  fact  he  was  anxious  to 
finish  it  quickly,  .so  that  he  might  be 
sent  out  on  some  other  story  before  all 
the  good  ones  were  assigned.  So  he 
hurried  through  the  work,  stepped  up  to 
the  desk,  and  tossed  the  story  down  on 
a  pile  of  other  copy. 

Maguire  snatched  it  up,  ran  his  ex¬ 
perienced  eye  over  it,  and  then  rushed 
down  the  aisle  after  Browai.  His  voice 
went  up  an  octave  or  two ;  “You  haven’t 
more  than  three  sticks  here!  I  told  you 
distinctly  to  write  a  half  column  of  viviil 
description — how  the  bull  broke  away, 
ran  down  the  street,  terrorized  everybody 
—and  look  at  this  thing — write  it  all  over 
again — just  as  if  you  had  seen  it  your¬ 
self.” 

“But  I  thought - ” 

“Oh.  you  thought!”  snapped  back  the 
citv  editor,  as  he  wheeled  toward  the 
desk  again. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Brown,  meekly,  and 
liegan  rewriting  the  story. 

A  little  later  Maguire  came  down  and 
said,  gently:  “Say,  old  man.  suppose 
you  wind  that  thing  up  right  there,  will 
you?  I  guess  that  covers  it.  I’ve  a  big 
story  waiting  for  you.” 

And  when  Brown  brought  his  copy  up 
to  the  desk,  Maguire  bowed  and  said 
“Thanks,”  before  beginning  instructions 
as  to  the  big  storv. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

OW  all  this  was  early  in  the  day.  be- 
^  '  fore  the  first  edition  went  to  press. 
The  bu.sy.  nervous  minutes  rushed  by. 
the  electric  fans  buzzed,  the  reporters 
hurried  in  and  out.  the  copy-readers'  blue 
jiencils  wriggled,  the  tvpesetting  machines 
clicked,  the  various  editions  were  run  off. 


yAMONG  the  thousands  of  American  writers  who  hare  nttemnted  to  inter¬ 
pret  newspaper  life  Jesse  Lynch  W  illiams  succeeded  best,  and  his 
volume  of  short  newspaper  stories  will  long  endure  as  an  appropriate  memo¬ 
rial  of  his  devotion.  “The  Stolen  Story",  which  was  reproduced  in 
EDITOR  &  PL  BLISHER  a  year  ago  (after  we  had  discovered  that  the 
present  generation  of  working  newspaper  men  generally  knew  it  by  name 
orily)  was  tt'e  author's  undoubted  masterpiece,  but  many  other  short  fiction 
pieces  equally  reveal  his  uncommon  comprehension  of  the  “newspaper  mind." 
Since  his  day  on  Dana's  Sun  many  changes  have  been  wrought  in  news- 
paperdom.  but  the  spirit  which  he  portrayed  in  his  characters  remains  in 
every  office.  To  commemorate  the  benefaction  bestowed  on  American 
journalism  bv  Jesse  Lvnch  Williams,  whose  untimely  death  occurred  last 
week,  EDITOR  &  PIJBLISDER  herewith  renroduces  one  of  his  best-known 
short  Stories  “The  City  E>fitor's  Conscience",  fairly  typical  of  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  temper  of  the  city-room  craft. 


the  papers  were  hustled  away  in  wagons 
and  cried  on  the  street,  and  the  strain  on 
Maguire’s  nerves  and  temper  kept  in¬ 
creasing.  It  was  not  until  the  last  story 
was  set  up,  the  last  head  written,  the  last 
batch  of  proofs  sent  back  O.K’d.,  and 
the  forms  were  locked  up,  the  plates  cast, 
and  the  big  presses  put  in  motion,  with 
the  great  rolls  of  paper  revolving,  and 
the  printed,  folded  sheets  of  the  welcome 
last  edition  came  fluttering  down  upon 
the  “delivery”  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred 
a  minute,  that  the  city  editor  had  time 
to  take  a  calm,  full  breath.  Then  he 
stopped  looking  annoyed,  and  cooled  off 
from  a  city  editor  to  a  human  being.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  put  his  feet  on 
the  desk,  and  smoked  luxuriously. 

He  always  leaned  back  in  this  way 
with  his  feet  on  the  desk  when  the  last 
edition  went  to  press.  Since  waking  and 
reaching  out  of  his  bedroom-door  for  the 
morning  paper  (which  he  propped  up  on 
the  bureau  and  read  in  eager  snatches 
while  hurriedly  dressing),  this  was  his 
first  moment  of  freedom  from  strain  and 
anxiety ;  and  the  sense  of  relaxation  and 
relief  was  delicious.  For  his  day’s  work 
was  over,  and  there  it  was,  all  before 
him,  a  finished  result  in  black  and  white. 
Even  if  he  wanted  to  change  it  he  could 
not,  so  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
worry  over. 

But  he  often  did  worry,  and  it  was  ver>- 
seldom  by  reason  of  finding  that  some 
other  afternoon  paper  had  beaten  him  on 
important  news,  because  such  things  sel¬ 
dom  happened  with  Maguire.  .It  was 
simply  because  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
brute  in  the  way  he  treated  his  men  and 
knew  it.  Some  city  editors  are  brutes 
and  don’t  know  it.  They  don’t  worry. 

This  afternoon  the  first  thing  he  saw 
was  the  head-line  of  Murdock’s  murder 
story,  and  then  he  remembered  what  he 
had  said  to  old,  patient  Henderson,  his 
most  faithful  copy-reader,  who  never 
made  any  excu.ses,  and  had  lots  of  feel¬ 
ings.  That  started  Maguire  to  thinking. 

He  remembered  how  it  was  in  his 
younger  days ;  he  could  not  stand  being 
treated  in  that  arrogant  fashion  by  city 
editors,  and  once  he  had  lost  his  place  on 
a  certain  paper  because  he  could  not  starni 
it.  He  could  recall  the  scene  very  vivid¬ 
ly,  and  how  he  had  enjoyed  telling  the 
bullying  city  editor  just  what  he  unre¬ 
servedly  thought  of  him.  The  tale  is 
still  handed  down  in  that  office.  And 
now  he  was  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
bully  himself.  He  had  not  expected  to 
turn  out  that  way.  It  seemed  too  bad. 

He  wondered  what  his  men  unreserved¬ 
ly  thought  of  him.  To  be  sure  he  was 
always  liberal  about  letting  them  have 
days  off,  and  when  they  had  been  ill  told 
them,  in  a  blushing,  self-conscious  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  was  glad  to  see  them  back. 
.\l.so  he  was  obliging  about  lending 
money  in  the  office,  and  those  who  were 
slow  pay  he  never  dunned — which  in 
newspaper  men  is  a  rare  trait.  And 
whenever  any  of  the  men  died,  which  is 
not  a  rare  occurrence  in  a  newspaper 
f)ffice,  he  was  the  one  to  get  up  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  the  flowers,  or,  as  it 
more  often  happened,  for  the  widow’s 
rent.  But  he  had  an  idea  that  the  men 
cfinsidered  all  these  acts  as  merely  con¬ 
science-salve.  Indeed,  he  sometimes 
thought  so.  himself,  and  felt  quite 
ashamed  about  it— after  the  paper  went 
to  press. 

Blit  after  the  paper  went  to  press  he 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
men  in  the  office.  The  editors  of  the  other 
Henartments  all  had  their  intimate 
friends,  and  none  of  them  was  jovial  and 
familiar  with  him.  They  did  not  say. 
“Hurry  up  and  put  on  your  coat.  I’ll  wait 
for  you  down-stairs,”  to  him;  they 
treated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  p-  bte 
respect,  and  said  “Good-morning.  Ma¬ 
guire.”  and  “good-night,  Maguire,”  and 
but  little  else.  Maguire  did  not  know 
how  to  make  advances  himself.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  do  anything  except  get 
out  a  rattling  good  newspaper,  and  he 
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lived  all  alone,  now  that  his  wife  was 
dead,  and  the  paper  was  all  he  had  to 
care  about.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason 
he  cared  for  it  so  much. 

He  looked  around  at  the  men.  But  as 
he  looked  around,  two  of  the  reporters 
at  a  near-by  table  suddenly  stopped  talk¬ 
ing.  One  of  them  looked  up  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing;  the  other  began  to  read  something, 
Maguire  felt  the  color  come  into  his  face, 
and  he  asked  himself  something  that  he 
had  asked  himself  several  times  of  late; 
but  this  he  decided  was  absurd. 

He  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  later 
than  he  had  thought,  and  yet  the_  room 
was  quite  full  of  men.  Usually  it  was 
nearly  empty  by  this  time.  One  of  the 
copy-readers  was  passing  by.  “What  are 
they  all  waiting  around  so  late  for?” 
Maguire  asked,  in  his  quick  manner. 

The  copy-reader  turned  round  and 
looked.  “Why,  so  they  are.  Well,  I 
suppose  they’re  waiting  around  till  it 
stops  raining.” 

The  city  editor  knew  of  other  places 
along  Park  Row  more  congenial  to  news¬ 
paper  men  to  wait  in  till  the  rain  stopped, 
but  he  said  nothing.  He  turned  his  back 
to  the  room  and  spread  out  the  paper 
and  read  for  two  minutes.  Then  he  said 
to  himself,  “Well,  I  mav  as  well  go 
home.”  He  arose,  pulled  down  his  desk¬ 
top,  reached  up  for  his  coat,  turned 
around  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  whole  staff,  who  stood  in  a  semi¬ 
circle. 

*  *  * 

For  a  moment  no  one  said  anything. 

Then  there  was  some  whispering  in 
the  line,  and  Henderson,  the  old  copy- 
reader,  stepped  forward  toward  the  city 
editor.  He  looked  very  grave.  So  did 
the  rest. 

For  a  newspaper  man,  Henderson  was 
very  deliberate.  He  cleared  his  throat. 

Instantly  Maguire  cleared  his  throat, 
too,  and  said;  “Well,  what’s  this?”  He 
was  even  more  amazed  than  he  looked. 

“Mr.  Maguire,”  Henderson  began, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  “it 
liecomes  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  see  to  your 
case.” 

Again  Maguire  snapped  out,  “What’s 
this?”  and  his  face  was  livid.  He  half 
arose  from  his  chair,  then  sat  down 
again  as  if  he  wanted  to  show  them  he 
was  cool. 

“A  committee,”  Henderson  went  on, 
carefully,  “and  as  chairman,  I  am  now 
addressing  you  on  behalf  of  it,  and  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  appointed  it.”  He 
looked  around  at  the  others  as  if  asking, 
“Isn’t  that  right?"  He  took  another 
step  forward.  He  was  playing  with  his 
watch-chain  with  one  hand,  and  held  the 
other  behind  his  back.  Henderson  seemed 
to  feel  assured  that  he  was  right.  “You 
may  not  be  aware  of  it,  but  you  have 
been  watched  for  the  past  few  weeks — 
systematically  watched.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  committee  cannot  report  that 
they  altogether  approve  of  your  conduct.” 

Maguire  sprang  out  of  his  chair.  “See 
here!  That'll  do.  I’ve  had  enough  of 
this.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me 
personally  you  can  call  at  my  home  or 
meet  me  on  the  street ;  but  here,  in  this 
office,  I  want  you  to  understand — ” 
Henderson  waved  his  hand.  Those  be¬ 
hind  him  began  to  whisper  .something  to 
him.  “One  moment  please,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
guire,”  he  said.  “It’s  in  your  official 
capacity  that  we  are  addressing  you,  sir. 
There  are  several  things  that  we  have  to 
find  fault  with  you  about.  One  of  these, 
as  I  was  about  to  say,  is  the  altogether 
unreasonable,  the — what  shall  I  say — 
yes,  unreasonable  way  in  which  you 
guard  the  desk,  stay  by  the  desk,  all  the 
time,  as  though  you  thought  somebody 
was  going  to  hurt  it.”  Henderson  was 
talking  more  rapidly  now.  “You  are  the 
first  to  come  in  the  morning  and  you  stay 
here  all  dav,  and  you’re  the  last  to  leave 
at  night.  You  don’t  even  go  out  to  lunch. 
Why  don’t  you  go  out  to  lunch?”  Hen¬ 
derson  I)egan  to  grin.  “The  staff  wants 
to  know  why  in  thunder  you  don't  go 
out  to  lunch?”  He  now  brought  his  right 
hand  out  from  behind  his  back,  “And 
they  want  me  to  ask  you  to  wear  this 
thing”  (there  was  a  watch  in  Henderson’s 
hand  with  a  chain  dangling  from  it). 
"Th-'v  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it’s  b^use  >’ou  don’t  keep  track  of  the 


time.  They  say  you  are  about  the 
squarest  city  editor  in  Park  Row,  even 
though  you  do  flare  up  occasionally  and 
get  red  in  the  face.  And  you  see  (he 
was  sticking  the  watch  up  under  Ma¬ 
guire’s  face)  we  were  afraid  that  un¬ 
less  you  went  out  to  lunch  vour  health 
would  go  to  pieces  and  you’d  lose  your 
job,  and  then  we’d  get  a  city  editor  that 
we  couldn’t  work  so  easily  for  days  off 
and — and,  well.  I  had  a  lot  more  to  say 
only  I’m  rattled  now — Here,  Maguire, 
take  it ;  and  after  this,  see  that  you 
don’t  fortret  vour  lunch  when  the  time 
comes.  Pardon  me.  boys,  for  falling 
down  on  that  speech.” 

Rot  the  others  were  not  looking  at 
Henders'^n. 

Mamiire’s  face  had  worn  several  sorts 
of  e''P'‘essions.  and  now  it  had  none. 
He  had  reached  out  and  grasred  the 
c’^am  in  the  mMdIe.  Now  he  stood  there 
with  the  nersnira^'on  or.iir;ri<r  d''”'n  his 
face  and  lookinn  like  a  little  bov  who  had 
been  caueht  doine  semethme  bad. 

He  knew  the  whole  staflF  was  looking 
at  him.  and  some  of  the  editors,  who  had 
lingered  to  see  the  fun.  T^ie  office-hovg 
were  tt'ere  too.  Rut  he  onlv  on“neH  the 
hact'  nf  ttie  watch  and  e'^-nosuf  ttie  shining 
golden  inside  case,  as  if  he  wanted  to  see 
the  karat  mark.  Then,  realizmg  what  a 
foolish  thing  he  was  doing,  he  abruntly 
laid  it  do^m  on  his  desk  on  some  cony- 
paner.  He  knew  he  had  to  sav  some- 
th'ng.  “Well,  bovs.”  he  began,  looking 
un  and  do«m  again.  “I  don’t  believe  I 
have  anything  to  sav  ”  He  stood  still  a 
moment  looking  he'nless.  Somehodv 
coughed.  He  suddenlv  realized  that  he 
roust  seem  verv  ungrateful,  and  he  opened 
his  roouth  and  said : 

“Uentlemcn.”  Evervone  was  silent. 
“This  is  a  verv  pretty  watch.”  In¬ 
wardly  he  was  calling  himself  a  fool  for 
that  remark.  Thev  knew  that.  He 
knew  thev  did.  He  monoed  his  brow. 
“I  thank  vou.  bovs.  T  thank  you  all.  I’m 
much  obliged.”  He  looked  as  if  he  hated 
watches. 

Some  of  those  in  the  line  made  a  move 
as  if  to  wind  matters  up,  but  Maguire 
had  just  begun: 

“I  tell  you.  boys.”  he  said  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  “I  don’t  deserve  it  at 
all.  When  I  think  of  the  way  I  treat 
you  fellows  sometimes — you  know  what 
I  mean.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  one  of  the  men  said, 
aloud. 

“I  just  want  to  say  to  you  though,” 
Maguire  went  on,  “that  one  gets  it  as 
bad  as  the  next  in  this  office.”  He 
grinned  a  little. 

“That’s  so,”  several  of  the  staff  said, 
and  again  there  was  the  movement  to 
conclude,  but  the  city  editor  evidently 
thought  it  would  be  anticlimaxical  to 
stop  there,  and  he  always  hated  a  story 
to  fizzle  out  at  the  end.  Besides,  he  had 
more  to  say.  “But  I  tell  you,  boys  (his 
voice  was  low  and  solemn  now),  if  it 
offends  you  sometimes  it’s  nothing  to  the 
way  it  hurts  me.  Every  time  I  jump  on 
one  of  vou  fellows  it  rebounds  on  me 
with  redoubled  force.  Why,  sometimes, 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  can’t  get  to  sleep 
at  night  thinking  about  things  I’ve  said 
during  the  day.” 

Everyone  of  the  staff  that  could  had 
turned  red,  and  a  number  that  thought 
thev  could  not. 

Newspaper  men  can’t  stand  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing,  but  none  of  them  had 
sen.se  enough  to  ston  him.  They  just 
stood  there  looking  silly  and  feeling  fool¬ 
ish,  and  thev  might  have  allowed  him  to 
go  on  until  he  had  made  them  wish  they 
had  not  given  him  a  watch,  if  an  impu¬ 
dent  office  boy  had  not  broken  in  at  that 
point.  “T’ree  cheers  for  Mr.  Maguire,” 
cried  the  shrill  voice.  “Hurrah !” 

No  one  joined  in,  but  all  began  to 
laugh,  and  Maguire  laughed  too,  and 
that  broke  the  strain. 

Henderson  set  an  example  for  the  rest 
bv  going  up  and  offering  his  hand  to 
Maguire. 

The  citv  editor  shook  it,  and  then  say¬ 
ing,  “Tell  the  bovs  for  me.  will  you, 
Henderson,  please?”  he  picked  up  his 
overcoat  and  anticlimaxically  skipped  out 
of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs  without 
daring  to  look  at  one  of  them. 

The  next  day  things  went  on  in  the 
same  way  as  ever,  apparently. 


EDITED  PAPER  60  YEARS 
WITHOUT  A  PAY  CHECK 

SIXTY  years  an  editor,  John  Red- 
path  Dougall,  nationally  known 
head  of  the  Montreal  ff  'itness,  has 
yet  to  draw  bis  first  pay  check. 

For  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  work  has  been  a  literary  labor 
of  love  for  which  he  has  not  taken 
a  cent.  Oldest  living  graduate  of 
McGill  University,  Mr.  Dougall  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
among  Canadian  journalists.  He 
has  directed  with  success  a  publica¬ 
tion  which,  in  a  high  protectionist 
district,  is  an  advocate  of  free 
trade,  in  the  center  of  wet  senti¬ 
ment,  has  been  steadfast  for  pro¬ 
hibition  and  in  an  overwhelmingly 
Roman  Catholic  province,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  strongly  Protestant. 

OREGON  DAILY  STARTS 
AFTERNOON  EDITION 

Eugene  Morning  Register  Now  Giving 
24-Hour  Service  —  No  Saturday 
Edition  —  Monday  A.  M. 
Discontinued 

The  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register,  for  25 
years  a  morning  newspaper,  began  on 
Sept.  16  the  publication  of  an  afternoon 
edition.  Its  morning  edition  continues 
unchanged. 

Under  the  plan  adopted  the  afternoon 
Register  will  be  published  five  days  a 
week,  no  afternoon  edition  being  issued 
on  Saturday,  The  Sunday  morning  edi¬ 
tion  will  he  delivered  to  subscribers  of 
the  afternoon  newspaper.  There  will  be 
no  edition  of  the  morning  newspaper  on 
Mondays.  Thas  subscribers  of  either 
edition  get  six  papers  a  week. 

“The  Register  inaugurated  the  new 
plan  in  response  to  reader  demand  for  a 
24-hour  service,”  Paul  Kelty,  managing 
editor,  said.  “Pacific  Coast  time  condi¬ 
tions  (three  hours  later  than  New  York) 
are  favorable  to  the  afternoon  new’s- 
paper.” 

Features  and  the  editorial  page  will 
go  unchanged  through  all  editions  each 
day.  News  pages  will  be  completely  re¬ 
newed  from  one  edition  to  the  other. 
All  advertising  will  go  through  all  edi¬ 
tions. 

Executive  personnel  of  the  Register 
organization  follows :  President  and 
editor,  Frank  Jenkins;  business  man¬ 
ager,  Ernest  Gilstrap;  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Eugene  S.  Kelty ;  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Paul  R.  Kelty;  news  editor,  Mal¬ 
colm  Eplcy;  city  editor,  Horace  Bur¬ 
nett. 

There  are  separate  news  staffs  for  the 
afternoon  and  the  morning  editions. 
United  Press  service  is  being  used  for 
the  afternoon  paper. 

INVENTS  SIX-COLOR  PRESS 

Zwoboda  Brothers  Demonstrate  New 
Dry  Offset  Machine 

Demonstration  was  made  this  week  of 
a  new  six-color  offset  printing  press  in¬ 
vented  by  August  Zwoboda  and  Martin 
Zwoboda,  partners  in  the  Zwoboda 
PrJnting  Machinery  Sales  Corporation, 
which  holds  patents  on  the  press.  While 
the  new  machine  is  not  intended  for 
newsnaner  work,  it  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Zwoboda  that  it  is  adaptable  for  such 
use  and  he  cxnerts  to  develop  it  along 
these  lines  in  the  future. 

The  press  prints  six  different  colors 
at  one  operation  by  means  of  a  “chain” 
of  six  plates  revolved  simultaneously 
with  six  impression  blankets  on  a  huge 
oversize  roller.  The  plates  can  be  used 
to  print  single  six-color  sheets,  two 
th'ee-color  sheets  or  three  two-color 
sheets  at  one  operation.  It  prints  from 
re<zu1ar  printing  plates  on  an  offset 
blanket. 

ISSUED  POSTCARD  EXTRA 

When  a  citrus  house  burned  recently 
the  Yorha  Linda  (Cal.)  Star,  weeklv 
newspaner,  issued  a  mmiature  extra  to  all 
subscribers  in  the  form  of  a  postcard 
containing  news  of  the  blaze. 


AUGUST  NEWSPRUfr 
nOURES  ISSUED 

Total  Production  Was  371,043  Tou 
an  8  Per  Cent  Increase  Over 
Same  Period  Last 
Year 

Newsprint  production  in  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  August  totalled  225,873  tons  and 
shipments  to  224,254  tons,  according  to 
figures  just  issued  by  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau,  New  York.  Production 
in  the  United  States  was  120,868  tons 
and  shipments  118,789  tons,  making  a 
total  United  States  and  Canadian  news 
print  production  of  346,741  tons  and 
shipments  of  343,043  tons.  During  Au¬ 
gust,  22,758  tons  of  news  print  were 
made  in  Newfoundland  and  1,544  tons 
in  Mexico,  making  the  total  North 
American  production  for  the  month 
371,043  tons. 

I  he  Canadian  mills  produced  220,049 
tons  more  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1929  than  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1928,  which  was  an  increase  of  14  per 
cent.  The  United  States  output  was 
14,612  tons,  or  2  per  cent  less  than  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1928.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  Newfoundland  was  15,770  tons, 
or  10  per  cent  more  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1929  than  in  1928  and  in 
Mexico  1,975  tons  more,  making  a  total 
increase  of  223,182  tons,  or  8  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  in  1928. 

During  August  the  Canadian  milk 
operated  at  80.5  per  cent  of  rated  capa¬ 
city,  United  States  mills  at  79.8  per  cent 
and  Newfoundland  mills  at  107.0  per 
cent.  Stock  of  newsprint  paper  at  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  totalled  29,785  tons  at  the  end 
of  August  and  at  United  States  milk 
25,656  tons,  making  a  combined  total  of 
55,441  tons,  which  was  equivalent  to  35 
days’  average  production. 

CANADIAN  MILLS 

Production  Shipments 
Actual  Tens  Tons  Per  MILL 
Month  Month  STOCKS 

1929— August _  225,873  224  2.54  29,7K 

8  months..  1,766,216  1,754.065  29,785 

1928—8  months..  1,546,167  1,530.891  52,108 

1927—8  months..  1..340,234  1,322.744  31,743 

1926—8  months..  1,219,335  1,214,128  15,624 

1925—8  months..  990,343  988  933  22,956 

1924—8  months..  907,693  901,197  20,380 

1923—8  months,.  840,876  8.12,168  15,593 

1922—8  months..  701,236  702,781  11,790 


1926 —  8  months..  1 

1925 —  8  months.. 

1924 —  8  months.. 

1923 —  8  months.. 
1922 — 8  months.. 

UNITED 
1929 — .August. . . . 

8  months. . 
1928 — 8  months.. 

1927 —  8  months..  1 

1926 —  8  months..  1 

1925 —  8  months..  1 

1924 —  8  months.. 
1923^ — 8  months.,  1 
1922 — 8  months.. 


1929 — Augusts. . . 

8  months. . 
1928 — 8  months.. 
1927 — 8  months.. 
1926 — 8  months. . 
1925 — 8  months. . 
1924 — 8  months.. 
1923 — 8  months.. 
1922—8  mrnths.. 


STATES  mi: 
120,868  118. 
930,169  940. 

944,781  923, 

,021,037  1,003, 
,123,658  1,117, 
,005,842  992. 

991,523  985 

,014,811  1,007, 
944,217  948, 

ES  AND 
MILLS 
346,741  343 

,696,385  2,694, 
,490,948  2,454 
,361.271  2,325 
,342,993  2,331 
,996,185  1.981, 
.899.216  1.887 
,885.686  1.8.19 
,645,453  1,651, 


043  55,441 

543  55,441 

687  92,995 

83  1  62,071 

860  34,752 

25.1  58033 

079  49.081 

,1,17  40.911 


NORTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION 


1929— .Au-ust. . . 

8  months. . 
1978 — 8  months.. 
1927 — 8  months.. 
19Z6 — 8  mfn'hs., 
1925 — 8  months.. 
1924 — 8  months. . 
1923 — 8  months.. 


Canada 
225.873 
1,766.216 
1.546.167 
1..140  2.14 
1,219.335 
990.34.1 
907.693 
840,876 


1929 — .Au<rust . 

8  months . 

10?<t — g  months . 

19Z7 — 8  months . 

19Z6 — 8  months . 

19Z5 — g  months . 

19Z4 — g  months . 

1923—8  months . 


U  nitfd 
Statet 
170  868 
930.169 
944,781 
1,021.037 
1.121.658 
1,005.842 
991.573 
1.014.811 
Mexico 
1.544 
12  776 
10.751 
9.669 
8.2Z7 
8  589 
7.664 
8,000 


ARTS  COURSE  FOR  PRINTERS 

The  New  York  Emuloviniz  PrinW 
Association’s  course  in  “Elements  of 
Printmg  and  Printing  Processes."  <k- 
signed  to  give  the  layman  and  the  crafts¬ 
man  a  more  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  industry,  will  be  repeated  this  year, 
according  to  an  announcement.  Twenty 
lessons  are  scheduled.  Irving  B.  Simon, 
assistant  production  manager  of 
fadden  Publications,  Inc.,  is  the  in¬ 
structor. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Selection  and  Combination  of  Advertised  Items  Is  Vital  Element — Space  of  Advertising  Is  the  Frame 
for  the  Store’s  Picture,  but  Its  Size  Is  Not  the  Important  Factor 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


This  is  the  third  article  by  Mr.  Hubbart,  who  has  for  more  than 
20  years  been  engaged  in  general  advisory  work  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  stores  subscribing  to  the  Dry  Goods  Economist.  Through  its  retail 
advertising  research  bureau,  he  has  studied  the  specific  problems  of  retailers, 
usually  with  reference  to  their  use  of  the  circulation  pulling  power  of  news¬ 
papers,  their  use  of  space,  the  response  they  ought  to  receive  from  a  given 
population  compared  with  that  actually  received,  etc.  In  this  research,  retail¬ 
ers  have  furnished  actual  specimens  of  their  copy,  with  full  circumstances  of 
its  use,  several  hundred  stores  and  50  newspapers  supplying  such  material. 

Mr.  Hubbart  is  technical  adviser  to  some  400  stores  on  specialized  problems, 
concerning  the  use  of  newspaper  space  for  various  specific  purposes.  This 
“trouble-shooting”  has  brought  to  light  not  only  the  merchant's  but  also 
the  publisher’s  side  of  the  space  question.  His  special  study  is  consumer 
demand  and  his  wide  range  of  experience  has  informed  him  that  newspaper 
advertising  can  best  be  used  to  affect  it. 

The  articles  which  will  appear  every  week  are  drawn  from  actual  incidents 
submitted  to  Mr.  Hubbart  by  stores  or  newspapers  and  have  been  traced 
through  from  first  suggestion  to  final  result. 


Plain  arithmetic  tells  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  that  if  three  columns  oi  space 
cost  $8J,  six  columns  at  the  same  line 
rate  costs  $240.  Also  the  same  kind  of 
arithmetic  tells  the  retail  advertiser,  or 
any  other  kind  of  advertiser,  that  if  $320 
worth  of  d.rect  sales  resu.t  f.om  an  out¬ 
lay  of  $80  for  space  the  percentage  cost 
of  advertis.ng  is  less  than  if  oniy  $16J 
worth  is  made. 

But  as  yet  no  type  of  mathematics  has 
been  devised  that  will  tell  tae  merchant 
whether  his  space,  three  columns  or  six, 
is  drawing  all  it  should,  tw.ee  as  much 
as  is  expected,  half  as  much,  or  anything 
at  all.  He  never  knows  but  what  the 
required  volume  of  sales  for  today’s 
bus.ness  could  have  been  made  with  half 
the  space  and  half  the  expense.  And  at 
times,  when  big  space  fails  to  draw  the 
required  volume  or  does  not  bring  an 
estimated  gain  or  move  goods  that  need 
moving,  doubt  comes  up  as  to  just  what 
space  does,  whether  the  copy  was  placed 
in  the  right  paper  and  other  disquieting 
ideas. 

At  such  times  the  solicitor  on  one 
paper  is  likely  to  hear  some  vague  hints 
of  "diminishing  returns,”  ‘‘increasing 
costs,”  ‘‘have  to  cut  down  in  your 
paper,”  and  similar  depress  ng  news. 
When  this  happens,  the  solicitor  who  is 
able  to  hold  his  own  in  the  ensuing  argu¬ 
ment  about  cost  of  advertiring  is  for¬ 
tunate  if  he  can  shed  some  clear  light  on 
what  space  does  and  how  it  performs. 

Fortunate  for  two  reasons.  One  is, 
that  in  most  instances,  strange  as  it 
seems,  he  will  be  telling  the  merchant 
something  the  latter  knows  very  little 
about,  considering  the  amount  of  spice 
he  buvs  and  uses  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  the  fact  that  snace  is  the  material 
measure  of  advertising  cost. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  the  solic- 
ito"  who  can  talk  authoritatively  about 
what  snace  does  can  free  h’s  pape"  from 
die  oldest  bugbear  connected  with  the 
telling  of  space. 

This  is  the  traditional  practice  of  mer¬ 
chants  of  valuing  a  specific  newspaper 
on  the  basis  of  percentage  cost  of  sales — 
the  practice  of  saying,  “This  paper 
draws  sales  but  at  high  cost;  that  one 
draws  at  lower  cost.  We’ll  put  the  bulk 
of  space  in  the  low  cost  paper.”  Or  just 
«  fatal.  “We’ll  use  the  high  cost  paper, 
but  use  less  space.” 

Space  in  any  paper  draws  according  to 
what  is  featured  in  it.  A  page  of  white 
space  with  nothing  in  it  but  the  store 
iignatu.e  will  not  sell  anything.  A  quar¬ 
ter  page  with  six  universal-demand 
hems,  priced  attract.vely,  described  in¬ 
terestingly  and  suitably  illustrated,  wil) 
tell  any  amount  of  goods,  depending  on 
teason,  population,  store  prestige  and 
other  factors.  But  the  best  newspaper 
in  the  world  cannot  fully  interest  people 
in  values  out  of  season,  of  doubtful  worth, 
or  that  no  one  wants  at  any  price.  Space 
that  is  crowded,  over-itemized  with  badly 
combined  items,  will  not  pull  at  its  full 
power  even  if  the  values  are  o^ood  and  in 
season. 

,  A  store’s  advertisement  is  a  picture  of 
•ts  special  offerings ;  space,  three  or  eight 
columns,  is  the  frame.  The  frame  does 
not  sell  goods,  the  picture  sells  them. 

Circulation  carries  the  picture  into  the 
homes  and  right  into  the  hands  of  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  people  who  need, 
want  and  buy  what  is  in  the  p'cti  re.  It 
carries  the  picture  to  the  cus'omer  every 
day,  and  whether  or  not  every  reader 
buys  every  day,  the  picture  is  there  when 
die  buying  impulse  turns  into  1  uving 
action.  So  where  is  the  logic  of  I’mit  ni 
die  worth  of  a  paper  to  percentan'e  cost 
on  sales?  High  cost  may  be  a  sign  of 
meffertinl  use  of  spnc’  on  th-*  •'tore’s 
part,  but  it  is  no  s-rm  of  poor  d'-awing- 
Power  anv  more  than  lo  '’  p“  centage 
co't  is  a  sign  of  high  drawing  power. 

Tbe  e’em'-nt  of  popn’-tion  res"onse  of 
*  store’s  offerings  is  the  important  ele¬ 


ment  to  be  considered  in  evaluating  the 
worth  of  space  in  relation  to  cost.  In 
other  words,  the  question  the  merchant 
should  ask  is,  “What  is  my  daily  share 
of  the  total  money  spent  by  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  is  my  space  bringing  it  on  an 
economical  bas.s  ? 

Few  stores  have  this  viewpoint  at 
present  and  the  space  salesman  can  put  a 
new  thought  forward  by  suggesting  the 
idea. 

The  principle  and  its  application  are 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  selection 
graph.  Featured  items  and  prices  are 
shown,  together  with  total  store  sales, 
space  apportionment,  size  of  circulation, 
population  and  volume-value  of  space. 

This  specific  selection,  combined  by 
this  writer  to  check  page  drawing-power 
and  used  on  more  than  40  different  cir¬ 
culations  by  stores  of  all  sizes,  is  prac- 
ticallv  ideal  for  the  purpose.  The  vari¬ 
ety  of  needs  represented  is  varied ;  values 
as  to  price  ranges  are  attractive  to 
three  buying  levels — medium,  better  and 
popular — and  the  combination  of  items, 
as  to  types  of  needs,  is  well  balanced,  as 
shown  by  lettered  groups. 

Items  in  groups  A  and  D  represent 
universal-demand  goods,  assuring  high 
response  in  dollars;  those  in  B  and  C 
are  special-demand  goods,  assuring  h’gh 
response  in  transactions  in  relation  to 
total  sales.  The  items  are  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  the  combination,  a  p-incinle 
every  snace  salesman  can  profitably 
studv,  by  the  way. 


The  volume  and  prices  given  here  are 
those  of  a  store  in  a  city  where  rates  are 
high,  papers  almost  equal  in  circulation 
and  strength,  and  where  store  competi¬ 
tion  is  keen,  requiring  vigorous  use  of 
space. 

NEXT  ARTICLE:  The  effect  on 
drawing  power  of  close  and  regular 
scheduling  of  space. 


COAST  GROUP  MEETS 


Sixteen  Oregon  and  Washington 

Publishers  Convene  in  S.  F. 

Sixteen  publishers  and  advertising 
heads  of  Oregon  and  Washington  news¬ 
papers  attended  the  third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Selected  Newspapers  in  San 
Francisco  on  Sept.  16.  G.  B.  Bell,  man¬ 
ager  of  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  Inc.,  said 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  closer  relations  between  Oregon 
and  Washington  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  in  California.  Those  who  made 
the  trip  were : 

C.  A.  Sprague.  Salem  Statesman;  Earl 
Richardson,  Dallas  Itemizer-Observer ; 
L.  D.  Drake,  Astoria  Budget ;  Lucien 
P.  Arant,  Democrat-Herald,  Baker, 
Oreg. :  Frank  Loggan  and  Henry  R. 
Fowler.  Bend  Bulletin;  N.  O.  Taylor, 
Corvallis  Gazette-Times;  C.  A.  Swigar, 
Medford  Daily  Netvs;  Elmer  Bede, 
Cottage  Grove  Sentinel;  C.  J.  Gillette, 
Forest  Grove  Neivs-Times;  Jack  Bla- 
dine,  McMinnville  Telephone  Register; 


Ira  Hyde,  St.  Helens  Mist;  Fred  Mel- 
linger,  Tillamook  Herald;  Ted  Robert¬ 
son,  Yakima  Herald-Republic;  Cliff 
Kaynor,  Ellensiurg  Record;  Frank 
Dallam,  Kelso  Daily  Tribum',  and  Mr. 
Bell. 


SEEKING  TO  PROHIBIT 
COMPARATIVE  PRICES 


Portland  (Ore.)  Better  Business 
Bureau  Proposes  City  Ordinance 
Barring  Use  in  Advertising 
Copy 


Use  of  comparative  prices  in  advertis¬ 
ing  may  be  prohibited  in  Portland,  Ore. 
A  proposal  that  such  an  ordinance  be 
enacted  has  been  placed  before  the  Port¬ 
land  council  by  Robert  M.  Mount,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  merchants  of  the 
city  are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 

The  position  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  as  outlined  by  Mount,  is  that 
the  use  of  comparative  prices  has  been 
overdone  and  that  the  public  can  no 
longer  rely  on  the  prices  quoted. 

“By  comparative  price  advertising  we 
mean  the  offering  of  an  article  at  one 
price  that  is  claimed  to  be  worth  a 
higher  price  or  have  a  higher  value,” 
Mr.  Mount  told  the  Portland  council. 
“Such  advertising  can  be  used  honestly 
and  legitimately,  hut  the  use  of  compara¬ 
tive  prices  has  been  so  abused  that  the 
public  is  losing  confidence  in  this  type 
of  appeal. 

“Advertisers  admit  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  exaggerate  values  in 
order  to  attract  attention.  This  con¬ 
tinued  exaggeration  has  brought  about  a 
situation  that  is  most  unsatisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  media  carrying  adver¬ 
tising  and  from  that  of  the  merchants 
themselves.” 

The  terms  of  the  proposed  ordinance 
follow : 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  in  advertising 
for  sale  any  goods,  wares  or  merchan¬ 
dise,  securities  or  real  estate  to  use  any 
word,  figure  or  sign  which,  as  therein 
used,  falsely  or  fraudulently  conveys,  or 
is  intended  to  convey,  the  meaning  that 
the  thing  so  advertised  has  greater  value 
or  is  intrinsically  worth  more  than,  or 
previously  sold  in  Portland  for  a  higher 
price  than  the  price  so  presently  adver¬ 
tised.” 


VANCOUVER  MARKET  DATA 

Two  large  sheets  of  promotional  mat¬ 
ter  have  been  issued  by  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province.  One,  which  contains 
a  large  colored  map,  shows  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  community,  and  the 
other  gives  statistics  on  the  automobile 
market. 


NAMED  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

A.  A.  Arnold,  formerly  vice-president 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  (Ind.  Sun,  recently  became  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Vincennes  Commer- 
c’al.  He  bc'ran  his  career  on  the 
Commercial  2.'!  years  ago,  serving  later 
on  the  Vincennes  Capital  an  1  Sun. 


WRITES  ADVENTURE  BOOK 

Cant.  Walter  Karig,  of  the  Neivark 
F.vening  Neivs.  is  author  of  a  new  book, 
“  ‘Hungry’  Crawford,  Legionnaire.” 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Ives 
Washburn  of  New  York.  It  is  a  war 
story  for  boys. 


JOINS  BANK  STAFF 

E.  C.  Anderson,  formerly  with  the 
Hammel  Advertising  Corn^'ration  in  Los 
/^ngeles.  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  for  the  Citizens  Na¬ 
tional  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  in  that 
city. 


Ill 

Selection  to  Illustrate  Space  Value 

Space  used .  6  columns 

Circulation  (evening) .  60.010 

Population .  120,009 

Total  ftore  sales  as  result  of  acl .  S4.200 

Cost  of  space . .  $126  (3%) 

Selection  of  Specific  Featured  Advertised  Items 

Group  C 

Window  shades .  $0.89 

China  breakfast  sets .  3  95 

Carpeting,  yard .  6.75 

Group  D 

Rayon  bedspreads .  $3.95 

Notions  (  ix  items) .  2.10 

Silks,  yard .  1.69 


Group  A 

Wash  goods,  yard .  $0.29 

Costume  jewelry .  1.79 

Lounging  robes .  3.69 

Group  B 

Umbrellas .  $3  69 

Women’s  coats .  31.00 

Boy’s  blouses . 89 


Tbe  space  drew  $709  per  column  on  whole-store  basis  and  cost  $21  a 
column. 

The  twelve  advertised  items  drew  one-seventh  of  the  day’s  total,  $690. 

The  departments  represented  by  the  12  items  drew  three-sevenths  of  the 
day’s  volume,  $1,809. 

Even  ’f  space  is  cr-dited  only  with  direct  returns,  $609.  co  t  is  low.  But 
it  should  be  credited,  in  th's  instance,  with  10%  of  departmental  volume 
(10%  of  $1,809  or  $180  in  ad’it'on). 

Note:  This  copy  drew  considerably  more  than  the  traditional  15%  of 
sales.  In  fact,  the  direct  returns  alone  are  14%. 


mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


T>  V  accident  into  die  newspaper  busi- 
ness.  By  accident  into  ])oiitics. 

But  today  these  accidents  have  made 
E.  H.  Winter,  publisher  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  Missouri. 

In  1896,  Winter  was  living  in  St. 
Louis.  He  was  in  the  St.  Louis  cyclone 
which  killed  hundreds  of  jiersons. 
Winter  was  severely  injured,  his  lif» 
being  despaired  of  for  months. 

Because  of  his  ill  health,  the  now 
lieutenant-governor  was  sent  south  to 
recuperate.  He  went  to  Texarkana. 
Tex.,  to  a  lumber  camp,  where  he  stayed 
for  a  year. 

Homesickness  and  dislike  for  the  work 
failed  to  improve  his  health,  nor  did  his 
morale  improve.  'J'hcn  one  day  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Warrenton,  Mo., 
his  former  home,  asking  him  to  come 
there  to  manage  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Winter  caught  the  next  train.  He 
was  then  26  years  old.  He  had  never 
been  inside  a  newspaper  office  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  business,  he  related. 

Arriving  in  Warrenton  he  was  met 
by  one  of  the  owners  of  the  paper.  The 
owner  escorti*d  him  to  the  plant,  intro¬ 
ducing  him  to  the  foreman. 

“So  you  are  the  new  editor,”  the  fore¬ 
man  greeted  him.  He  pulled  out'  a 
drawer  and  tossed  a  $20  gold  piece  on 
the  desk. 

“This,’’  the  foreman  informed  the  new 
editor,  “is  our  capital.” 

Not  disheartened  and  interested  in  the 
work.  Winter  began  a  long  grind  to 
make  the  paper  a  success. 

Soon  afterwards  he  purchased  the 
jiaper  which  became  one  of  the  most 
IKJwerful  weekly  publications  in  the  state. 

“Not  once  did  we  miss  a  payday,’’ 
Winter  recalled.  “Though  many  a  time 
the  Saturday  mail  brought  in  just  enough 
to  keep  the  paper  going.” 

In  1923,  VVinter  and  his  wife  left  on 
a  \'acation.  A  irx)nth  later  they  returned 
to  find  his  name  on  the  county  Republi¬ 
can  ticket  as  a  candidate  for  the  state 
legislature. 

Winter  protested.  He  told  the  county 
committee  that  he  had  no  desire  to  enter 
politics  and  wanted  his  name  withdrawn. 
The  committee  told  Winter  that  it  was 
too  late.  Another  name  could  not  be 
substituted  at  that  time. 

The  newspaperman  refflsed  to  make  a 
campaign,  but  was  elected.  In  1925  he 
was  re-elected  and  again  in  1927.  In 
1927  he  was  elected  sjK'aker  of  the  house 
and  became  one  of  the  outstanding  legis¬ 
lators  of  the  two  bo<lies. 

The  same  year  he,  with  K.  C.  _  Gos- 
hom,  purchased  the  Post  and  Tribune, 
of  Jefferson  City,  consolidating  the  two. 

In  1928,  Winter  announced  his 
candidacy  for  lieutenant-govenior.  He 
was  unopposed  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

During  the  past  session,  while  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  senate  of  the  Missouri 
legislature.  Winter  ctmfinued  to  write  his 
editorials  daily.  Often  on  questions  that 
did  not  favor  his  party.  Winter  would 
take  th'-  view  which  he  thought  was 
right',  always  carrying  out  his  i>olicy  of 
conducting  an  honest  newspaper. 

In  his  years  of  newspaper  work.  Win¬ 
ter  believes  that  the  sinall  town  dailies 
and  weeklies  were  unprofitable  generally 
until  the  World  war. 

“Few  were  making  money  until  then,” 
he  said. 

“The  war  woke  the  editors  up  to  the 
fact  they  had  to  conduct  their  papers  on 
the  same  business  principles  that  any 
other  merchant  did.  In  this  section  of 
the  country,  editors  weren’t  getting  paid 
for  their  work. 

“They  would  accept  loads  of  woikI, 
corn  or  other  things  in  exchange  for 
subscriptions  and  advertising.  Now  mf>st 
of  the  papers  are  receiving  reasonable 
rates  for  their  paper  and  fair  rates  for 
advertising. 

“I  feel  that  journalism  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  profession.”  he  continued,  “if  a  news- 
jMiper  is  run  on  a  high  plane.  It  wields 
a  great  influence  upon  the  people.” 


By  NOLEN  BULLOCH 


have  been  blocked  if  all  of  this  nuterial 
had  lieen  consigned  to  its  current  at  ont 
time. 

“Some  of  this  material  of  course  has 
some  news  value  and  for  that  reason 
requires  much  of  the  time  of  the  dis¬ 
cerning  editor.” 

After  25  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  Mr.  Winter  is  able  to  say: 

“I  wouldn’t  trade  my  job  with  any 
other.  I  honestly  don’t  believe  that  a 
minister  can  accomplish  as  much  good  as 
a  high,  clean  newspaper  man.” 

Mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  gover¬ 
nor  at  the  next'  election.  Winter  declared 
that  the  work  of  publishing  a  successful 
newspaper  was  jraramount  with  him,  even 
over  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

Both  he  and  Mrs.  Winter  are  graduates 
of  Central  VV'esleyan  College  at  War¬ 
renton,  where  he  was  b<irn.  He  also  is 
a  mcml)er  tif  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
college. 

He  has  three  children.  Lyman  L.,  the 
oldest,  is  a  senior  in  Central  Wesleyan 
this  year,  and  the  oik*  daughter,  Dorthea, 
is  a  freshman. 

The  other  son,  Carl,  is  a  freshman  in 
the  senior  high  school  at  Jeffer.son  City. 


EDITOR  VINDICATED 


Grand  Jury  Order*  Prosecution  of 
Coast  Society  Girl 

In  a  report  which  H.  L.  Baggerly, 
Los  Catos  (Cal.)  Netvs  publisher,  re¬ 
gards  as  “one  hundred  per  cent  vindica¬ 
tion"  of  the  stand  which  led  to  his  arrest 
on  a  criminal  lilK‘l  charge,  the  Santa 
Clara  county  grand  jury  on  Sept.  12 
fouixl  "t'here  was  a  miscarriage  of  jus¬ 
tice"  in  the  Josephine  Grant  case,  and 
directed  the  district  attorney  “to  prose¬ 
cute  Miss  Grant  on  the  most  available 
charge  left.” 

Miss  Grant,  wealthy  San  Francisco 
society  girl,  was  arrested  July  12,  and 
charged  with  driving  while  intoxicated, 
possession  of  liquor  and  reckless  driving. 
When  she  appeared  before  Police  Judge 
Percy  O’Connor  she  was  fined  $50  on 
the  reckless  driving  charge,  the  fine  was 
remitted,  and  the  other  two  charges  were 
dismissed  by  Judge  O’Connnor  on  mo¬ 
tion  of  Deputy  District'  Attorney  C.  C. 
Cottrell. 

Baggerly  in  his  Los  Gatos  News 
forthwith  declared  the  case  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  and  asserted  Judge  O’Connor 
had  “kow-towed”  to  wealth  and  influ¬ 
ence.  He  was  charged  with  criminal 
libel  by  Judge  O’Connor  as  a  result  of 
his  criticism.  Appearing  for  preliminary 
examination  early  in  August,  Baggerly 
vigorously  defended  his  editorial  utter¬ 
ances.  His  examination  on  the  charge 
ended  when  the  prosecuting  officer,  with 
Judge  O'Connor’s  approval,  moved  that 
the  charge  be  dismissed. 


E.  H.  WINTER 

Publisher,  JeSerson  City  (Mo.) 
Post-Tribune 


}>pecially  drautt  for  Euitos  &  Publisher  by  Seymour  Marcus. 


“In  writing  my  editorials  I  feel  as  “It  will  Ik*  an  unfortunate  day.  too, 
though  I  am  talking  to  thousands  of  if  the  courts  of  the  land  should  prevent 
jieople  personally  and  that  I  must  do  a  free  and  open  discussion  of  public  men 
what  is  right  by  them.”  and  public  affairs,  including  the  courts. 

“In  local  jKilitics  my  party  is  of  the  The  strongest  restraining  influence  for 
minority.  I  often  criticised  the  party  in  the  public  iran  who  is  not  honest  is  the 
jKiwer  because  I  feel  that  government  fear  of  publicity  by  the  press  and  if  such 
of  any  kind,  from  local  to  national,  would  publicity  be  accurate  and  fair  no  court 
go  wild  if  it  were  not  for  the  restrain-  should  have  the  power  to  keep  it  from 
ing  hand  of  the  party  in  the  minority.”  the  nuhlic. 

Mr.  Winter  believes  that  one  of  the  “Only  in  rare  instances  does  the 
rather  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  times  crusading  journalist  carry  his  campaign 
is  the  concentration  of  leading  daily  too  far.  Usually  he  knows  better  than 
newspapers  into  “chains.”  the  peace  officers  the  law  violations  in  the 

“I  do  not  believe  it  wholesome  for  the  territory  in  which  his  newspaper  is  pub- 
public  welfare  for  a  numlier  of  leading  lished.  In  most  cities  there  is  more 
newspapers  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  a  few  fear  of  newspaper  publicity  than  of  the 
men  whose  only  interest  is  that  of  giv-  officers. 

ing  to  the  public  the  news.”  Winter  said.  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  courage- 

“The  chief  me<liunis  of  public  thought  ous  young  Don  Mellet  of  Canton,  O. 
are  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  many  Lawlessness  and  crime  were  rampant  in 
than  a  few,  and  if  this  concentration  is  his  city  and  later  developments  proved 
in  the  hands  of  large  interest's  whose  that  the  officers  had  full  knowledge  of 
chief  purpose  is  to  control  public  thought  the  actions  of  the  criminal  element.  His 
largely  in  their  own  interest,  then  it  is  newspaper  crusade  cleaned  up  the  city 
an  exceptionally  dangerous  tendency,  though  it  later  cost  his  own  life. 

There  is  no  criticism  of  course  of  the  “One  of  the  drags  of  the  modern  daily 
newsiiaper  man  who  owns  three  or  four  newspaper  is  the  mass  of  material  for 
daily  pajK-rs  and  publishes  them  for  the  which  free  space  is  asked.  Practically 
public  service  that  can  be  rendered.  The  all  of  this  material  is  of  an  advertising 
danger  lies  in  conewitrating  these  nature  and  if  all  of  it  was  run  and  paid 
mediums  of  public  thought  in  the  hands  for  at  regular  rates  most  daily  news- 
of  interests  whose  motive  might  be  papers  would  lie  obliged  to  double  their 
ulterior.  And  even  if  it  is  not  ulterior  I  production  equipment.  During  try  25 
do  not  believe  it  a  safe  tendency  for  one  year  career  in  the  newspaper  business 
man  to  supply  the  news  and  the  opinions  i  have  received  enough  free  publicity 
of  public  and  private  affairs  in  a  num-  ntaterial  to  dam  the  Mississsippi  River, 
her  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  .and  this  old  stream  long  since  would  Jean 


CHURCHILL  VISITING  HEARS! 

Winston  Churchill,  reporter,  soldier 
and  British  statesman,  is  spending  the 
month  of  September  as  a  guest  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  in  California.  He 
reached  the  United  States  Sept.  6  when 
he  landed  at  Seattle  by  steamer  from 
Victoria,  B.  C.  With  Mr.  Churchill  are 
his  son.  Randolph,  his  brother,  Maj. 
John  Churchill  and  the  major’s  son, 
John  Churchill,  Jr. 


BOY  SUES  FOR  $25,000 

Leonard  Gold,  five,  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
has  instituted  suit  through  his  father, 
against  the  New  England  Newspa^ 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  for  $25,0(X) 
injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sufferw 
when  struck  by  a  machine  owned  by  the 
Publishing  Company,  April  24. 
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AVERAGE  EDITOR  HEADED  “STRAIGHT 
FOR  HELL,”  C.  L.  KNIGHT  BELIEVES 


one  remembers  that  all  the  people  in  his¬ 
tory  whom  one  would  really  like  to  know 
are  safely  in  hell.  Shakespeare,  Julius 
Caesar,  Alexander,  Napoleon,  Thomas 


MIDWEST  CIRCULATORS 
TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO 


Those  Who  Inflict  “Frowsy  Bunk”  on  World  Shall  Not  Inherit 
Eternal  Life,  Akron  Beacon  Journal  Publisher  Says — 
Perpetrators  of  Sunday  Papers  “Cannot  Escape” 


Jefferson,  Darwin  and  a  long  list  of 
other  immortals  that  one  could  mention, 
are  all  in  hell.  So  before  one  elects 
whether  he  prefers  this  illustrious  ci  m- 
pany  or  that  ot  state  senators  and  habit- 


L.  M.  Barton  of  Chicago  Daily  Newi 
to  Speak — Two  Loving  Cup, 
Offered  as  Promotion  Idea 
Prizes 


J.  C.  LUTZ,  Waatmm  Kapraemntmtima 
ISO  North  Michifo*  Avo,,  Chicoco 


TO  ADVERTISERS;  The  Charlotte  Observer  leads  in  circulation  ALL 
newstiai>ers.  Mornine  and  Evenine.  in  the  state'  nf  North  anti  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  largest  newspaper  between  Richmond  and  Atlanta 
and  W'ashington  and  Rirminsham.  The  Observer  occtr'ies  the  unique 
position  of  being  the  onb-  morning  newspaper  in  ^  MERIC  A  published 
in  a  city  of  less  than  100.000  poimlation  baviiig  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
40  000  daily  attd  more  than  .SI, 000  Sunday.  The  Observer  leads  all 
new'siiaiiers.  both  Morpinrr  and  Evening,  in  the  two  states,  in  volume 
of  arb-ertising  carried  each  year. 

®ie  (Eliailiitte  ©bseiTcr 


44  T  T  is  probable  that  the  average 

■■■  editor  has  a  through  ticket  for  the 
last  stop  in  hell,”  C.  L.  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  said  in 
an  editorial  Sept. 
7,  answering  a 
subscriber’s  ques¬ 
tion,  “Do  Editors 
Go  to  Heaven?” 

“B  u  t  perhaps 
that  is  as  it 
should  be,”  the 
publisher  c  o  n- 
tinued.  “There  is 
enough  frowsy 
bunk  in  even  our 
C.L.KHICHT  best  papers  to 

make  it  highly 
probable  that  those  who  inflict  it  on  the 
world  shall  not  inherit  eternal  life,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  tropical  climate.  Indeed, 
those  responsible  for  the  comic  strip,  the 
qiort  page  and  the  promotion  stuff  can¬ 
not  escape.” 

But  after  a  world  filled  with  “spine¬ 
less  and  sapless  editors  of  today,  most 
of  whom  dare  not  express  an  opinion 
about  anything  without  a  string  to  it, 
lest  they  should  lose  fifteen  cents  in  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Knight  visions  a  hell 
containing  Watterson,  Greeley,  Dana, 
and  so  on,  as  quite  a  pleasant  place. 
His  editorial  follows  in  full : 

“Some  people  seem  to  think  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  knows  it  all.  People  write 
in  all  kinds  of  questions.  Some  want  to 
know  why  cats  have  tails,  whether  the 
Wailing  Wall  is  a  place  one  goes  after 
a  poker  game,  and  why  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor  hits  a  co-ed  on  the  head  with  a 
hammer.  Then  a  fellow  comes  along 
and  wants  to  know  whether  editors  go 
to  heaven. 

“Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  editors  do 
not  know  as  much  as  they  think  they  do. 
If  they  did.  they  would  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness,  take  over  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
railroads,  all  manufacturing  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  the  farms  and  even  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  and  have  the  time  of  their  lives 
in  running  things  as  they  should  be  run. 
But  the  trouble  with  the  editor  in  re¬ 
forming  the  world  is  the  same  he  en¬ 
counters  on  the  golf  course.  In  neither 
place  does  he  carry  through.  Indeed,  he 
is  too  busy  watching  the  cash  register 
to  keen  his  eye  on  the  ball.  Possibly 
he  could  see  three  balls  and  no  doubt  he 
seldom  ever  misses  a  highball.  But  he 
only  chases  a  reform  so  long  as  it  is 
new,  and  there  is  so  much  going  on  in 
the  world  that  he  cannot  stick  to  any¬ 
thing  very  long.  When  a  fellow  has  to 
be  expansion  inclined,  trade  gifted, 
empire  wise,  air  minded  and  three-car 
conscious,  he  has  one  hell  of  a  time  in 
keeping  up  with  the  procession. 

“But  returning  to  the  thesis  as  to 
whether  ed'tors  go  to  heaven,  our  first 
thought,  if  one  believes  in  the  law  of 
comnensation,  is  that  they  should.  "They 
certain'v  have  enough  t'ouMes  on  earth 
to  iustifv  a  ham  and  crown  across  the 
Great  DivMe.  Indeed,  the  ed'tor  suffers 
enoti"h  in  t^e  sintrle  item  of  havinrr  the 
public  tell  him  how  he  ought  to  run  his 


business  to  justify  anything  from  a  wood 
alcohol  jag  to  the  pearly  gates  that  stand 
ajar.  Everybody  who  has  a  grouch 
against  his  neighbor  and  wants  to  get 
even  without  risk  to  himself,  comes  to 
the  editor  to  tell  him  how  he  is  encour¬ 
aging  immorality,  promoting  larceny, 
spreading  irreligion  and  neglecting  the 
cause  of  civilization  by  not  whaling  hell 
out  of  Jones.  Then  Jones  shows  up  with 
the  same  story  about  his  enemy.^  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  a  good  day  in  the  editor  s  life 
when  some  measly  little  rascal  does  not 
show  up  with  some  plan  of  petty  larceny, 
some  grudge  or  grievance,  or  some  de¬ 
sire  to  pillage  the  public  in  the  name  ot 

the  Lord.  .u  • 

“Propositions  that  would  insult  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  a  hot  dog  artist  are  put  up 
to  the  editor,  apparently  with  the  su^ 
lime  assurance  that  he  is  the  ass  tMt  he 
probably  looks  and  sometimes  is.  How¬ 
ever  unintelligent  he  is  he  has  no 
to  commit  suicide  by  turning  down  all  of 
the  grafts  worked*  upon  him  so  he  buys 
enough  gold  bricks  to  pave  the  streets  of 
New  Terusalem.  If  he  is  suspected  of 
having  any  money  an  open  season  is  de¬ 
clared  unon  him  and  he  'S  the  legitimate 
victim  of  all  predatory  bands,  whether  on 
the  cash  hunt  for  the  Dird.  the  flesh  or 
the  Devil.  All  the  bums  who  are  out  of 
luck  and  thirsting  for  another  /wink, 
hunt  him  up  to  pet  a  dollar,  which,  of 
course,  is  for  a  night’s  lodging. 

“Nor  does  aspiring  genius  neglect 
him.  If  he  has  ever  been  disposed  to 
help  others  he  will  be  amazed  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  a  popular  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  he  has  become.  They  come 
to  him  to  get  people  out  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  and  to  borrow  money  to  equip  some 
Demosthenes  of  the  crossroads  for  the 
presidency.  Pining  widows  who  are 
looking  for  a  pension,  and  bob-headed 
chickens  whom  some_  fresh  water  col- 
le'^iate  joint  has  certified  ‘has  a  voice, 
althouch  it  sounds  like  a  saw  mill,  wait 
for  him  to  get  a  loan  that  is  sure  to 
produ''e  immo'tality.  Misguided  nit¬ 
wits  who  are  unable  to  make  an  honest 
living,  beseech  him  to  put  them  in  office 
where  thev  can  make  a  dishonest  one. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  enumerating  the 
nuisances  which  hound  the  footsteps  of 
the  editor  as  long  as  he  stavs  out  of  the 
bankrunt  court  or  is  suspected  of  harbor¬ 
ing  a  little  cash. 

“Yes,  by  all  n-eans.  he  should  go  to 
heaven  if  he  wants  to  do  so.^  hut  when 
one  remembers  that  most  of  his  persecu¬ 
tors  on  earth  are.  bv  their  own  admission, 
ticketed  for  that  stat'on.  one  hesitates  to 
believe  that  all  ed'tors  want  to  achieve 
that  destination.  Think  of  some  of  the 
people  one  would  have  to  associate  with 
lip  there!  Biliv  Sunday  wouM  be  sii-e 
to  get  UP  a  revival  and  he  would  insist 
on  Gabriel  ntaving  the  trombone.  Rev. 
T.ewi*  won'd  have  a  Kluxer  bloc  chasin" 
the  Pope  through  the  clouds.  Indeed,  a’t 
the  mutts  and  morons  one  ever  knew  will 
he  there,  and  worst  of  all.  no  thief  ever 
d’od  in  the  penitentiarv  and  no  thug  was 
ever  sigo^d  o^T  for  murder  who  did  not 
go  sfa’ght  to  heaven. 

“Indeed,  it  gives  one  pause  in  express¬ 
ing  a  desire  for  the  place,  especially  as 


ual  criminals,  of  dry  congressmen  and 
those  who  have  taken  the  electric  route, 
one  must  pause  and  shudder. 

“But  perhaps  there  is  no  use,  for  it  is 
probable  that  the  average  editor  has  a 
through  ticket  for  the  last  stop  in  hell. 
And  perhaps  that  is  as  it  should  be.  At 
least  when  one  is  compelled  to  read  the 
Sunday  newspaper  one  wishes  all  editors 
responsible  therefore  were  already  in 
hell.  There  is  enough  frowsy  bunk  in 
even  our  best  papers  to  make  it  highly 
probable  that  those  who  inflict  it  on  the 
world  shall  not  inherit  eternal  life  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  tropical  climate.  Indeed, 
those  responsible  for  the  comic  strip,  the 
sport  page,  and  the  promotion  stuff  can¬ 
not  escape  even  if  they  were  air-minded, 
three-car  conscious  and  civic  leaders  as 
some  of  their  epitaphs  may  marvelously 
testify.  Indeed,  to  the  best  of  our  sus¬ 
picions  Henry  Watterson,  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley,  Charles  Dana.  Alexander  McClure, 
lames  Gordon  Bennett  and  Henry 
Grady  could  make  hell  rather  a  pleasant 
spot  after  a  world  filled  with  the  spine¬ 
less  and  sapless  editors  of  today,  most 
of  whom  dare  not  express  any  opinion 
about  anything  without  a  string  to  it,  lest 
they  should  lose  fifteen  cents  in  adver¬ 
tising  or  alienate  the  subscription  of 
some  gazabo  who  is  now  reading  ‘the 
ablest  paper  on  earth.’  ” 


Members  of  the  Central  .States  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  representing 
more  than  100  newspapers  throughout 
Illinois,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Michi¬ 
gan,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Wisconsin,  will  convene  at 
the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Sept.  24-25. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  by 
President  W.  G.  Mercier,  Fort  H/ayti 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  10  o’clock. 

Leslie  M.  Barton,  advertising  manager, 
the  Chkago  Daily  News,  will  speak  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  Tuesday  on  “Selling 
Circulation  to  the  Advertiser.”  Central 
State  members  are  endeavoring  to  analyze 
their  publishers’  problems  and  build  the 
kind  of  circulation  that  will  “stick,”  and 
which  is  now  being  demanded  by  in¬ 
formed  advertisers. 

Two  silver  loving  cups  are  offered  by 
the  program  committee  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  program  for  the  best  three- 
minute  papers  on  “Best  Promotion  Idea 
and  Results  Obtained”  and  “Best  Meas¬ 
ure  of  Economy.”  The  entire  conven¬ 
tion  will  act  as  a  committee  of  judges. 

William  A.  Small,  Jr.,  publishers  rep¬ 
resentative,  will  deliver  an  address  at 
Wednesday’s  luncheon  meeting  on  “Sell¬ 
ing  Circulation  to  Advertisers  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Field.” 


In 

Grand  Rapids 
there  are 

v  45,724  -families  -suad 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
NET  PAID 

City  Circulation  S1,8J(8 

Total  9L322r  ^ 

The  Booth  Newspaper  Area 
includes  Grand  Rapids  and  seven 
other  metropolitan  Michigan 
cities  as  well  as  120  of  1,000 
or  more  population.; 

The  coverage  of  The  Press  in 
'  Grand  Rapids  is  tsrpical  of 
that  offered  bjr  this  entir.e 
group  of  metropolitan  ,  - 
evening  newspapers. 


These  Booth  Newspapers 

Offer  280,494  Paid  Evening  Circulation  in  Michigan 

Grind  Rapids  Press  Flint  Daily  Journal 
Safinaw  Daily  News  Jackson  Gtizen  Patriot  Mnskegon  Chronicle 
Kalaauzoo  Gazette  Bay  Gty  Daily  Times  Ann  Arbor  Daily  Newt 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

Cmstrml  OfPiem;  t$90  Bmht  BiJg,,  me  mnjt  netrnepmpmr 


CHARLOTTE.  N  C. 

Curtis  B.  Johnson.  Publithcr 


Only  Results  Count ...  and 


The  Pittsburgh 


A  SerippH"Hou^ard  Newspaper 

National  Advertising  Department,  S.  S.  Schuyler^  Director ^  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  -  Detroit  •  Buffalo  •  Atlanta  -  Philadelphia  -  Dallas  -  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 
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CHILDS  SALES  SHOW  BIG  INCREASE 
FOLLOWING  NEW  ADVERTISING  POLICY 

New  Campaign  Costing  $10,000  Per  Month  Launched  With 
Adoption  of  Meat  Policy — Copy  Tells  Interesting 
Facts  About  Foods 


PAUL  REVERE  made  coffee  pots. 

Recipes  for  pies  were  brought  over 
on  the  Mayflower. 

Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  youthful 
praise  for  soup 
had  a  disastrous 
result. 

And  Sir  Sam- 
u  c  1  Moreland 
kept  a  fire  and 
skillet  in  his 
coach  so  he  could 
cook  while  trav¬ 
eling. 

These  and  other 
interesting  facts 
about  fo^  help 
F.  C.  Lah*  keep  New  York¬ 

ers  eating  in 
Childs  restaurants.  They  are  dug  out  of 
books  on  food  and  ancient  customs,  accu¬ 
mulated  during  30  years  of  restaurMt 
experience  by  F.  C.  Lane,  advertising 
manager  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Childs  Company.  They  serve  as  texts 
for  a  series  of  advertisements  appearing 
in  the  New  York  newspapers  in  rotatiwi 
so  that  each  paper  carries  a  Childs 
announcement  twice  a  week.  Their 
effectiveness  is  proved  by  a  recent  report 
that  the  company’s  restaurants  showed  a 
record  increase  of  12«3  per  cent  in  sales 
for  July  this  year  as  compared  with 
sales  for  July,  1928,  and  that  August 
figures  showed  a  similar  increase.  While 
other  factors  account  for  part  of  this 
increase,  Mr.  Lane  points  out  that 
quicker  results  and  greater  i^rcentages 
of  gain  were  reported  in  the  cities  where 
newspaper  advertising  was  used  than  in 
the  other  cities  of  the  chain.  He  said 
that  advertising  plans  would  no  doubt 
be  extended  gradually  to  the  other  units. 

At  one  time  in  its  career,  the  Childs 
Company  found  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  not  profitable — in  fact,  that 
it  was  harmful.  That  was  at  the  peak 
of  its  venture  into  vegetarianism,  a 
movement  into  which  it  was  forced  by 
its  chief  William  Childs,  one  of  the  two 
brothers  who  had  foundetl  the  chain- 
Even  at  that  time  the  restaurants  did 
not  entirely  stop  serving  meat,  for  ham, 
chicken,  and  corned  beef  were  always 
available;  but  steaks  and  chops  were 
absent,  the  patrons  were  urged  to  “go 
vegetable-wise,”  and  menus  were  filled 
with  figures  indicating  the  number  of 


calories  and  vitamins. 

The  newspaper  advertising  likewise 
“went  vegetable-wise.”  The  published 
announcements  sought  to  discourage  meat 
eating  and  to  turn  the  public  to  vegetable 
meals.  But  the  public  objected.  The 
movement  was  not  popular — or  rather, 
according  to  Mr.  Lane,  it  was  popular 
with  only  a  limited  number  of  people. 
He  shook  his  head  over  the  messages 
he  was  asked  to  put  into  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  presently  decided  that  there 
was  more  harm  than  good  in  publicly 
announcing  the  discontinuance  of  uni¬ 
versally  popular  dishes.  The  advertising 
was  dropp^.  and  the  company  stayed 
out  of  the  newspaper  columjis  for  more 
than  two  years. 


“As  long  as  you  have  what  the  public 
wants,  advertising  will  pay;  when  you 
cease  to  have  what  the  public  wants,  then 
advertising  is  less  than  worthless,  it  is 
harmful.”  was  the  conclusion  forced 
upon  Mr.  Lane. 

The  war  of  proxies  that  ended  last 
March  with  the  ousting  of  Mr.  Childs 
as  president  and  the  reversion  to  a  meat 
policy  is  common  knowledge.  Profits 
had  declined  alarmingly,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  immediate  action.  So 
newspaper  advertising  carried  the  news 
that  meat  dishes  were  again  plentiful  in 
fliilds  restaurants,  and  sales  began  to 
rise.  The  point  was  repeated  until  it 
seemed  certain  that  every  newspaper 
reader  in  New  York  knew  that  (^ilds 


again  sold  meat  freely,  but  after  that  it 
was  no  longer  news.  A  new  appeal  had 
to  be  found  if  the  advertisements  were 
to  be  kept  readable. 

Two  types  of  advertising  were  tried, 
one  institutional,  telling  the  advantages 
of  Childs  restaurants,  and  the  other  of 
the  historical  nature  mentioned  at  the 


Tl  C  NA1iON*S  tIOSY  rCClAt  CCAYT  It)  CCASI 


THE  RICE  MOON 
The  OMbwa  Indiant  called  the 
Septcmbcf  moon** the  moon  o( 
the  fBcherint  of  wild  rice.** 

So  imponant  an  event  wat  the 
rice  harvcac  to  that  tribe  of 
aboriginal  Amcricant. 

But  while  the  Indiana  honored 
rice  for  itt  great  nutritive 
qualities, 

Ther  itever  krtew  how  delkiout 
it  could  be  when  made  into  a 
pudding  at  CHILDS. 

Rich,  creamy  rice  pudding,  like 
mother  used  to  nuke. 

OtAer  Deawrn  Todmy 
OU  FMhiwMd  pMch  Sfcartrihi 
Ic*  Crmm  Waflb  with  Owritag 
Fresh  FnOt 
■sston  Crsam  Fts 


The  story  of  the  “Rice  Moon”  as  told 
in  Childs  newspaper  copy, 
beginning  of  this  article.  These  were 
alternated  for  a  time,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  former  might  apply  to 
any  restaurant  while  the  latter  were 
arousing  interest  and  favorable  comment. 
The  natural  result  was  the  adoption  of 
the  historical  type  of  advertisement  for 
regular  use. 

“Just  so  people  won’t  forget,”  one  or 
more  meat  dishes  are  listed  in  the  sug¬ 
gestions  at  the  bottom  of  each  announce¬ 
ment.  But  the  main  idea  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  keep  the  Childs  name  before 
the  public  in  connection  with  interesting 
comments  on  fo<xl  to  the  end  that  when 
one  thinks  of  eating,  he  will  think  of 
Childs,  according  to  Mr.  Lane. 

The  company  has  proceeded  cautiously 
with  its  advertising.  For  its  first  30 
years  of  life  it  got  along  without  any, 
and  managed  to  develop  into  a  chain  of 
al)out  95  “stores,”  as  they  are  called  at 
headquarters.  In  those  days  people 
never  thought  of  eating  a  meal  at  a  soda 
fountain,  and  restaurants  in  stores  were 
fewer.  The  attraction  of  clean  food 
cleanly  served  at  a  low  price  was  enough 
to  make  people  stand  in  the  aisles  of 
Childs  restaurants  waiting  for  .seats. 

The  war  brought  a  crisis  that  made 
the  company  turn  to  advertising.  With 
prices  of  foodstuffs  going  up,  Childs 
prices  also  went  up,  and  the  company 
got  more  than  its  share  of  the  resentment 


^  291,470  1 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning  and 
evening  issues)  for  the 
month  of 

August,  1929 

The  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  August,  1  929,  was 

190,801. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revitlve*  Around 

THE  SUN  i 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


that  always  meets  a  rise  in  prices.  To 
regain  public  good  will,  the  restaurant 
bought  newspaper  space  to  explain  its 
prices  and  its  profits,  which  latter,  by  the 
way,  had  shrunk  from  4  cents  a  meal  to 
2  cents  a  meal.  The  results  were  good ; 
the  years  1920-21-22  were  unusually  good 
ones.  The  advertising  continued  until, 
as  has  been  explained,  it  was  wrecked 
on  the  vegetarian  policy. 

Even  now,  with  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  resumed,  most  of  the  space  taken 
is  in  the  New  York  City  newspapers. 
The  company  has  120  restaurants  in  30 
cities,  but  advertises  only  in  New  York, 
Cleveland  and  Milwaukee.  Three  others 
are  under  consideration  for  advertising: 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo  and  Boston.  In 
New  York  the  advertising  expenditures 
reach  about  $10,000  a  month,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  going  beyond  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  usual  advertisement  is  two  col¬ 
umns  by  70  lines,  and  is  used  in  eleven 
New  York  newspapers.  The  copy  is 
written  by  Mr.  Lane  and  illustrated  by 
O.  Sibley,  artist  in  the  office  of  the 
James  A.  Devine  Advertising  Agency, 
which  places  the  account. 


A.  N.  A.  ELECTS  NEW  MEMBERS 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  have  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers.  H.  V.  Phillips, 
secretary  of  the  company,  will  ^  the  of¬ 
ficial  meml)er  representative  in  the  asso'- 
ciation.  J.  W.  Mclver  and  H.  F.  Barnes 
of  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  at  Harrison,  N.  J., 
and  J.  Watson  I^nbar  and  Harold  H. 
Green  of  the  National  Lamp  Works  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  Qeve- 
land  have  been  elected  associate  members 
of  the  association. 


DAILY’S  EXPOSE  CLOSES 
BUCKET  SHOP 


Three  Stock  Salesmen  Operating  ■■ 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Leave  Town 
Three  Days  After  Articles 
Appear 

Following  two  weeks  of  invc.stigatioii 
as  a  result  of  conqilaints  from  its  readers 
the  Bitif/hamton  (N.Y.)  Press  began 
publication  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
bucket  shop  operations  in  its  area  .\ug. 
30.  Three  days  later  prt^rietors  of  a 
bucket  shop  which  had  b«n  (ii)erating 
for  four  weeks  in  Binghamton  closed 
their  doors  and  vanished.  When  they 
did  not  reopen  their  offices  after  l.abor 
Day  and  the  local  representative  of  the 
Attorney  General  declared  he  wa.s  with¬ 
out  power  to  move,  the  Press  ai)i)ealed 
to  .\ttorney  General  Hamilton  Ward  of 
New  York  slate  for  action,  and  got  it. 
The  bucket  shop  offices  were  raided,  but 
it  was  discovered  that  all  Ixjoks  had  been 
removed.  Warrants  against  the  three 
principals  of  the  company  were  issued, 
and  a  special  investigator  was  sent  into 
Binghamton  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Several  injunctions  against  questionable 
stocks  were  obtained. 

In  one  instance  th**  Press  acted  in  be¬ 
half  f)f  a  widow  of  Wells  Bridge,  X.  Y., 
to  obtain  return  of  her  money  from  a 
broker  who  had  taken  her  check  without 
delivering  slocks.  Restitution  was  made 
in  the  office  of  the  editor  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press.  Meantime  the  Press  con¬ 
tinued  its  campaign  of  investigation  and 
education,  cooperating  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  in  matters  concern¬ 
ing  the  Attorney  General’s  part  in  the 
bucketshop  war. _ 


2V2  times 
greater 

reader-interest* 


3  times 
more  local 
advertising  t 


In  foods,  radio,  furni¬ 
ture  and  household,  de¬ 
partment  store  or  other 
locai  classifications  of 
advertising  appeaiing 
to  women  and  the 
home— 

Cleveland  evening 
newspapers  show  an 
overwhelming  leader¬ 
ship  compart  to  morn¬ 
ing. 

*ABC  city  circulation 
statement!  Cleveland  news¬ 
papers. 

tMedia  Record  measure¬ 
ments  for  first  6  months 
19Sg. 


evening  against 
morning — 
that’s  the 
story  in 
Cleveland 


The  Cleveland  News 

George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

National  Representatives 
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HOUSTON  PRESS 
PREFERRED  BY 
Local  Display  Advertisers 


Six-day  Media  Records  lineage  figures  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1929 
show  the  great  strength  and  leadership  of  the  Houston  Press: 

HOUSTON  PRESS  FIRST  IN  LOCAL  DISPLAY 


Press .  2,896,216 

Chronicle .  2,593,282 

Post-Dispatch  .  2,698,784 


HOUSTON  PRESS  FIRST  IN  DEPARTMENT  STORE  LINEAGE 


Press .  829,000 

Chronicle .  641,315 

Post- Dispatch  .  747367 


HOUSTON  PRESS  FIRST  IN  LOCAL  GROCERS’  LINEAGE 


Press  .  509,289 

Chronicle  .  285,129 

Post-Dispatch  . 304,693 


HOUSTON  PRESS 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


XATIOXAl.  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  S.  S.  SCHUYLER,  DIRECTOR.  230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  -  DETROIT  -  BUFFALO  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  ATLANTA  -  DALLAS  -  LOS  ANGELES  -  SAX  FRANCISCO 
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SUGGESTS  I. 
OF  U.  S. 


A.  A.  CONVENE  OUTSIDE 
EVERY  SECOND  YEAR 


O  Shaughnessy  Says  Meetings  Develop  Better  Understanding 
of  U.  S.  Ideals  and  Greater  Confidence  in  American 
Business — Cites  Berlin  Gathering 


A  PROPOSAL  that  conventions  of  the 
International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  be  held  outside  the  United  States 
at  least  every  second  year,  and  that  the 
next  one  be  held  in  Latin-America,  was 
voiced  this  week  by  James  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  business  maitager  of  Liberty  and 
former  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  He  has  just  returned  from 
the  convention  in  Berlin,  convinced  that 
this  year’s  meeting  was  “the  best  in¬ 
vestment  the  United  States  has  made  in 
a  long  time,”  because  it  developed  a 
better  understanding  abroad  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  and  a  greater  confidence  in 
American  business. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  pointed  out  that 
advertising  is  developing  rapidly  in 
Latin-America  and  that  American  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  are  beginning  to  es¬ 
tablish  Latin-American  branches.  He 
said  that  undoubtedly  either  Mexico 
City  or  Havana  would  be  glad  to  enter¬ 
tain  such  a  convention.  There  are  asso¬ 
ciations  of  advertising  agencies  in  both 
Mexico  and  Cuba. 

“The  advertising  convention  gives  its 
bio'-'est  service  when  it  assumes  an  in¬ 
ternational  aspect,”  said  Mr.  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy.  “The  American  advertising 
man  who  attends  a  convention  in  a  for- 
ei^  country  return  with  a  broader 
mind  and  a  richer  store  of  ideas;  that 
pays  him  for  going.  In  addition,  he 
presents  America  in  its  most  favorable 
light  and  attracts  tremendous  attention 
in  doing  it;  so  he  is  further  repaid  by 
his  service  to  his  country  as  a  whole.” 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  said  the  Berlin 
convention  focussed  business  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  eyes  eagerly  on  advertising. 
Afterward  he  attended  a  session  of  the 
national  association  of  German  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  he  was  impressed  by  the  in¬ 
tensity  with  which  they  were  exploring 
advertising  and  seeking  the  best  methods. 
They  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  country ;  they  realized 
that  they  had  much  to  learn  about  adver¬ 
tising,  and  were  determined  to  find  it  out. 

The  present  concept  of  advertising  in 
Germany,  he  said,  is  much  like  that  pre¬ 
vailing  in  this  country  years  ago.  Cir¬ 
culation  figures  are  generally  lacking, 
advertising  rates  are  variable,  there  is 
little  or  no  censorship  of  advertising,  and 
advertising  agency  commissions  are  too 
low. 

“German  publishers,"  he  added,  “do  not 
yet  realize  that  advertising  is  a  business 
within  a  business,  and  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  business  lines. 

“In  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  cannot  get  even  a  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment  of  circulation.  There  you  buy  ad¬ 
vertising  because  you  approve  a  paper’s 
general  tone,  not  because  you  know  it 
reaches  any  certain  number  of  people 
with  whom  you  want  to  do  business.  As 


a  result,  advertising  rates  are  subject 
to  negotiation. 

“In  some  countries  the  advertising  is 
pretty  largely  in  the  control  of  broker¬ 
age  firms.  A  broker  may  take  over  all 
the  advertising  space  in  a  publication 
and  farm  it  out  to  agencies  and  also  to 
advertisers,  even  competing  in  price  with 
the  agencies  that  take  space  from  him. 
Sometimes  the  brewer  also  handles  news, 
which  complicates  things  more.” 

Among  lesser  difficulties  in  advertising 
as  practiced  in  middle  Europe,  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  mentioned  a  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  measurements,  and  a  variation 
in  column  widths  even  in  different  issues 
of  the  same  publication.  Some  publica¬ 
tions,  he  said,  refused  to  take  advertise¬ 
ments  larger  than  an  arbitrary  maximum, 
say  35  lines. 

A  lack  of  restrictions  on  the  wording 
of  advertisements  makes  overstatement 
prevalent  and  seems  to  indicate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  that  restric¬ 
tions,  instead  of  hampering,  make  for 
substantial  growth  in  advertising.  He 
pointed  out  that  when  an  advertiser  makes 
exaggerated  claims,  his  rivals  must  make 
equal  or  greater  exaggerations,  or  else 
appear  at  a  disadvantage.  The  better 
class  of  business  men  object  to  doing 
either,  and  are  apt  to  stay  out  of  the 
advertising  columns  altogether. 

In  Great  Britain  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy 
found  advertising  much  better  developed 
than  on  the  continent.  He  thought  it 
“refreshing  and  encouraging”  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  “high  confidence  of  British 
advertising  men  in  the  power  of  self- 
assertion.”  Advertising  agencies  in 
England.  Scotland  and  Ireland  natur¬ 
ally  approach  American  practices  more 
nearly  than  elsewhere,  except  with 
scattered  agencies  on  the  continent. 
Some  I.x)ndon  agencies  give  “a  fine  de¬ 
gree  of  merchandising  service,”  he  said, 
and  market  studies  arc  being  built  up. 

On  the  continent  a  comparatively  few 
agencies  are  giving  service  comparable 
to  American  standards.  There  are  also 
branches  of  American  agencies  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  more  important 
cities.  But  on  the  whole  Mr.  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  found  the  continental  agencies  un¬ 
derfinanced  and  accepting  commissions 
too  low  to  enable  them  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  Rebating  of  commissions, 
he  said,  was  all  too  common  throughout 
Europe. 


PINKHAM  BACK  FROM  ABROAD 

Exlwin  G.  Pinkham,  roving  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  returned 
from  a  summer  spent  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  France.  While  abroad 
he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Star, 
which  also  were  distributed  to  other 
newspaper  members  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspai)er  Alliance. 


..totherDeal  Publidier. . . . 

_(,om  JAMES  PURDON. 

MAYSVILLE  (KY.)  daily  INDEPENDENT: 

-tk,  P.H.OW.  P' “  ‘’5 

secures  the  results  which  are  so  va 
right  way.” 


(The  (HharlesfertloiOE  dorapani) 

Member,  Better  Business  Bureau  ' 


Floor  Occi<icntal  Building 


IndianApol  is.  Indiana 


DIRECTING  RADIO  STATION 


L.  G.  Harris  Succeeds  Chamberlin  in 
Memphis  Dailies’  Studio 

Lloyd  G.  "Bucky”  Harris,  for  two 
years  tri-state  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  this  week  became 
director  of 
WMC,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial 
Appeal  and 
Memphis  Eve¬ 
ning  Appeal, 
succeeding  Fran¬ 
cis  S.  Chamber¬ 
lin,  director  of 
the  station  for 
four  years. 

Harris’  appoint¬ 
ment  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the 
lieginning  of  the 
.\ppeal  papers 
first  annual  Mid-South  Radio  Show, 
which  opened  Monday  and  closed  Thurs- 
<lay  night.  Harris,  who  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  for  four  years,  work¬ 
ing  on  papers  in  Mississippi,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  joined  the  Commercial 
.\ppeal  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Chamberlin  becomes  director  of 
WGBC,  First  Baptist  Church  station. 


NEW  DAILY  LAUNCHED 
IN  SEATTLE 


Times  Succeeds  the  Twice-A-Week 
Spokesman-Review  as  Mail 
Paper  for  Rural  Sub¬ 
scribers 


The  Spokane  Daily  Times  on  Monday 
of  this  week  made  its  appearance  as  the 
successor  to  the  twice-a-week  Spokesman- 
Reviejv.  The  Spokane  Chronicle  Com¬ 
pany  is  publisher  of  the  Times.  Editorial 
work  is  under  the  supervision  of  David 
Kirk,  former  Northwest  editor  of  the 
Chronicle.  Advertising  is  in  charge  of 
J.  J.  Tierney,  classified  manager  of  the 
Spokesman-Review,  who  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  on  the  old 
twicc-a-week. 

The  Times  is  being  published  as  a 
mail  circulation  paper  serving  readers  in 
the  farming  districts  of  the  Northwest 
There  will  be  no  carrier  delivery  service 
or  street  sales. 

The  twice-a-week  was  published  for 
more  than  40  years  and  was  the  direct 
successor  of  the  old  Spokane  Falls  Re- 
vieti'.  The  Times  is  taking  the  name  of 
the  first  paper  ever  published  in  Spokane, 
a  jwper  extinct  for  more  than  forty  years. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Cultivating  the  Progressive, 
Active  Buying  EJement 


Families  who  adopt  new  home  conveniences  and 
modern  equipment  invariably  compose  the  progres¬ 
sive,  active  buying  element. 

The  installation  of  radios,  electric  refrigerators, 
vacuum  cleaners  and  electric  washers  among  the 
three  buying  classes.  A,  B  and  C,  of  the  Worcester 
City  and  Suburban  Market,  proves  conclusively  that 
families  in  this  atea  are  responsive  to  advertising 
appeal. 

Class  A  includes  families  of  high  buying  power; 
Class  B  includes  families  of  medium  buying  power; 
Class  C  includes  families  of  low  buying  power. 


Own 

Radios 

Electric 

Refrigerators 

Vacuum 

Cleaners 

Electric 

Washers 

Class  A. .  . 

.  .81.29% 

14.55% 

81.46% 

38.09% 

Class  B..  . 

.  .50.69% 

1.09% 

37.01% 

21.33% 

Class  C. .  . 

.  .28.81% 

.25% 

15.76% 

13.01% 

The  Telegram  and  Gazette  maintain  everyday  con¬ 
tact  in  the  home  with  72.80%  of  the  owners  of  radios; 
74.84%  of  the  owners  of  vacuum  cleaners;  80.87% 
of  the  owners  of  electric  refrigerators,  and  72.33% 
of  the  owners  of  electric  washers. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


New  York 


Paul  Block,  Inc.,  National  Representative 

Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia 


San  Francisci 


Detroit  News  Leads  For  Eight  Months  Also 


^  The  Detroit  News 
=  Chicago  Tribune 
5  New  York  Times 


21,303,478  Lines  ”1 
21,115,366  Lines  i 
20,773,160  Lines  ^ 


Among  all  the  markets  in  America  there  is  none  that  surpasses 
the  opportimities  presented  to  advertisers  by  America’s  fourth 
dty.  Federal  Reserve  Board  statistics  show  Detroit  stores  lead¬ 
ing  the  entire  country  in  business  increase.  Employment  is  at 
a  high  peak  and  wages,  because  of  the  nature  of  Detroit’s 
manufacturing  needs,  are  higher  than  elsewhere — all  of  which 


is  reflected  in  the  continued  leadership  of  The  Detroit  News 
in  advertising  in  America.  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1929,  as  during  the  first  seven  months.  The  Detroit  News  sur¬ 
passed  the  leading  newspapers  of  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
is  again  world  leader  in  advertising. 


The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Office; 

1.  A.  KLEIN,  50  E.  42nd  St. 


The  HOME  Newspaper 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  LUTZ,  180  N.  Michigan  Avc. 
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PROFESSIONAL  HONOR  OF  NEWS  WRITERS 
PROTECTED  BY  CONTRACTS  ABROAD 

Several  European  Countries  Permit  Resignation  With  Several 
Months'  Pay  to  Writers  Who  Decline  to  Adopt  New 
Policies — Personal  Journalism  Dominates 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Staff  Correspondent,  Editor  a  Publisher 


Geneva,  Sept.  lO — Personal  journal¬ 
ism,  which  appears  to  be  a  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  feature  of  the  American  press, 
is  still  a  vital  force  in  Euroj^an  news- 
paperdom.  While  the  American  press 
is  becoming  standardized,  rationalized 
or  commercialized — call  it  what  you 
will — European  journalism  is  struggling 
to  maintain  its  personal  element.  In¬ 
filtration  of  “American  mechanization” 
into  the  Fourth  Eistate  of  the  Old  World 
has  started  in  some  countries ;  other 
nations  have  already  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessfully  combatted  the  influences  that 
would  tend  to  “commercialize”  their 
existing  newspapers. 

The  enquiry  being  carried  on  by  the 
International  Labour  Office  in  respect  to 
life  and  working  conditions  of  journalists 
all  over  the  world  has  revealed  some 
interesting,  if  not  unusual  facts.  Where 
the  days  ol  “Marse  Henry”  Watterson, 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
“Baron”  Nelson  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
Charles  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York  World 
and  similar  exponents  of  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  are  past  in  the  United  States,  in 
Europe  —  particularly  Mid-European 
States — the  personal  element  still  counts 
heavily  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Six  European  countries  provide  legal 
safeguards  for  the  “conscience”  of 
journalists.  In  Germany,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Jugoslavia,  Austria 
and  Koumania  a  journalist  can  still  call 
his  soul  his  own  and  is  not  subject  to 
tlie  vagaries  of  shifting  politics  or  the 
whims  of  publishers  and  business  offices. 
In  several  others  “custom”  dictates  that 
convictions  of  newspaper  men  count 
more  than  political  or  business  expedi¬ 
ency  and  that  writers  cannot  be  made 
the  tools  of  unscrupulous  editorial 
policies. 

In  the  United  States  it  would  be  pre¬ 
posterous  for  an  editorial  writer  to  walk 
out  of  a  newspaper  office,  collect  from 
six  months  to  a  couple  of  years’  advance 
salary  at  the  cashier's  desk  and  leisurely 
look  for  a  new  job,  all  because  his  pub- 
li  slier  overnight  decided  to  support  a 
Democratic  instead  of  a  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  president.  Likewise  were  an 
editor  to  ask  a  desk  man  to  “play  up” 
the  Prohibitionist  angle  of  a  news-story, 
where  the  policy  had  previously  been 
anti- Volstead,  the  head- writer  could 
hardly  expect  anything  but  sympathy — 
and  very  little  of  that — if  he  chucked  his 
job  rather  than  go  against  his  convic¬ 
tions. 

In  many  European  countries,  however, 
such  situations  cannot  arise.  A  journal¬ 
ist,  working  upon  a  Liberal,  or  Conserva¬ 
tive  or  iGulical  newspaper,  cannot  be 
transformed  overnight  into  a  writer  of  a 
different  complexion.  He  can  voluntarily 
change  His  political  beliefs,  and  editorial 
affiliations  (with  proper  notice  of  resig¬ 
nation)  but  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
write  rod  one  day  and  white  the  next. 

In  Austri^  for  example,  if  the 
editorial  policy  of  a  newspaper  is 
chained  the  journalist  who  is  unable  to 
continue  his  services  without  doing 
\-iolence  to  his  opinions  is  ^titled  to 
annul  his  contract,  without  notice,  within 
a  month  from  taking  note  of  the  change. 
The  Collective  Agreement  of  the 
Viennese  Press,  and  the  Act  of  1920 
provides  that  a  writer  thus  affected  is 
entitled  to,  besides  three  months’  pay  for 
the  period  of  notice,  an  indemnity  which 
in  event  of  five  years’  service  on  the 
same  paper  would  be  a  year’s  salary. 
If  the  period  of  service  has  been  five 
years  and  a  day  he  is  entitled  to  eighteen 
month’s  salary  and  an  additional  six 
months’  pay  for  every  additional  five- 
year  peri^  of  uninterrupted  employment. 

A  Czecho-Slovakian  journalist  resign¬ 
ing  for  reasons  of  conscience  or  because 


the  editorial  policy  of  his  paper  has 
changed,  under  the  Prager  Presse  .^ree- 
ment,  is  entitled  to  receive  half  his  an¬ 
nual  salary.  If,  at  the  end  of  six  months 
he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  another 
job  he  is  entitled  to  an  additional  six 
months’  salary.  After  five  years’  service 
on  a  newspaper  he  can  demand  a  third 
six  months’  indemnity  and  after  ten 
years’  continuous  service  he  is  entitled  to 
as  much  as  two  years’  pay. 

The  Collective  Agreement  which  all 
accredited  German  journalists  demand 
provides  for  all  possible  changes  in 
editorial  policy.  These  contracts  con¬ 
tain  a  declaration  of  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  publishers  or  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  newspaper.  The  agreement  then 
provides  that  every  editorial  employe  or 
journalist  has  the  right,  within  a  month 
of  the  day  he  is  notified,  or  learns  of 
the  changes  in  editorial  policy,  to  termi¬ 
nate  his  services.  He  then  is  entitled 
to  the  normal  period  of  dismissal — ^three 
months’  salary  for  the  average  news- 
pai^rman,  six  months’  salary  for  a 
writer  who  has  been  with  the  paper  five 
years  and  a  year’s  salary  if  he  has  been 
employed  ten  years. 

Even  in  Hungary,  where  journalistic 
standards  might  not  be  expected  to  rate 
as  high  as  in  some  countries,  the  Press 
.\ct  of  1914  without  expressly  mention¬ 
ing  changing  of  editorial  policies  admits 
that  resignation  for  conscientious  reasons 
is  justified.  It  provides  that: 

“A  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
a  newspaper  may  denounce  his  con¬ 
tract  ■  without  notice  ...  if  the  pub¬ 
lisher  requires  that'  member  to  write 
an  article  whose  contents  are  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  punishable  action  or  whose 
tendency  is  contrary  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  contract  of  employment  .  .  . 
the  employe  is  entitled  to  demand  full 
salary  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
notice  of  denunciation.  ...” 

Custom  dictates  the  procedure  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries.  While  no  laws  guarantee 
compensation  for  conscience-stricken 
news  writers  affected  by  changes  in  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  journalistic  circles  in  Swe¬ 
den,  for  example,  hold  that  a  journalist 
resigning  for  reasons  of  conscience  shall 
receive  three  months’  pay  as  compensa¬ 
tion. 

Even  Fascist  Italy  recognizes  that 
journalists  might  possibly  have  ideals. 
The  Revised  Collective  Agreement  of 
1927  provides  that  a  breach  of  contract 
not  provoked  by  culpable  act  on  the  part 
of  the  journalist  entitles  a  director  or 
assistant  director  to  one  year’s  pay;  edi¬ 
tors  and  titular  Rome  correspondents  are 
entitled  to  nine  months’  pay  while  six 
months’  pay  is  due  ordinary  journalists, 
foreign  correspondents,  reporters,  regu¬ 
lar  outside  contributors  and  artists.  'The 


EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE 

$  1 2,000-a-y(ar  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  available  between  Octo¬ 
ber  1  and  November  1.  Par¬ 
ticularly  versed  on  costs,  and 
believes  that  waste  is  thrown- 
away  profits.  Served  in  succes¬ 
sive  steps  as  reporter,  editor, 
business  manager  and  publisher 
on  metropolitan  and  semi-metro¬ 
politan  papers.  Aged  40;  mar¬ 
ried;  civic  club  member  and 
worker. 

Address  Box  D-636 
Editor  6f  Publisher 
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following  have  a  right  to  break  their 
contracts  in  event  of  fundamental 
changes  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper: 
the  editor,  heads  of  departments,  manag¬ 
ing  director,  sub-editor  and  generally 
speaking  all  journalists  who  have  politi¬ 
cal  functions  or  responsibilities. 

However,  since  in  the  cour.se  of  a  few 
days  at  the  end  of  1926  some  IS  news¬ 
papers,  many  of  considerable  influence, 
were  suppressed  or  suspended  by  Prefec- 
tural  Decrees,  there  has  existed  no  pub¬ 
lication  with  a  policy  other  than  Fascist 
in  Italy,  so  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
Italian  journalists  under  Mussolini  will 
have  need  of  recourse  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  Should  Mussolini  pass  on, 
the  majority  of  newspapers — and  news¬ 
paper  men — in  Italy  perhaps  would 
change  their  editorial  complexion  over 
night. 

In  Jugoslavia,  despite  the  censorship,  a 
journalist  may  quit  his  job  without  no¬ 
tice  and  without  losing  his  right  to  in¬ 
demnity  if  a  publisher  compels  him  to 
jierform  a  task  contrary  to  his  personal 
or  professional  honor.  Changes  in  the 
editorial  policy  of  a  newspaper,  it  is 
contended,  can  he  brought  under  this  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Section  11  of  the  Decree 
of  1926. 

Similarily,  in  Roumania,  under  the 
Collective  Agreement  of  the  Minority 
Press  of  Transylvania  when  a  “news¬ 
paper  requires  the  preparation  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  contrary  to  the  tendencies  specified 
in  the  contract  or  when  the  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  of  a  newspaper  is  changed  in  an 
obvious  manner,  the  journalist  may  im¬ 
mediately  withdraw  his  services  while 
keeping  his  rights  to  the  salary  due  for 
the  period  of  notice.  .  .  .  An  arbitral 
committee  which  settles  doubtful  cases 
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also  may  compel  the  publisher  to  whom 
presents  or  other  favors  have  been  given 
for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  tendentious 
articles,  or  the  silence  of  the  paper,  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  the  colla&rator 
who  has  suffered  moral  damage  and  pay 
him  the  statutory  indemnity.” 

In  the  United  States  the  question  of 
conscience  may  not  loom  large,  particu¬ 
larly  where  newspapers  are  highly  com¬ 
mercialized  and  are  considered  as  adver¬ 
tising  rather  than  editorial  mediums. 
But  in  Europe  where  most  newspapers 
champion  definite  opinions  the  case  is 
different.  A  journalist’s  work  is  nearly 
always  of  a  personal  character.  His 
moral,  religious,  political  and  sometimes 
private  opinions  determine  and  dominate 
his  professional  connections.  To  modify 
or  change  the  character  of  his  writings 
would  not  only  clash  with  his  conscience 
but  often  injure  his  reputation.  Even 
when  the  general  attitude  of  a  paper  is 
altered,  although  the  writer’s  copy  may 
not  be  interfered  with,  the  European 
journalist  often  feels  his  reputation  is  in 
question. 

Recognizing  this  fact  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  its  model  draft  agreement  the 
demand  for  a  “Conscience  Guarantee” 
based  upon  “indemnitv  where  sincere 
scruples  of  conscience  justify  indemnities 
superior  to  those  guaranteed  in  cases  of 
dismissal.” 


MEDINA  DAILY  EXPANDS 

The  Medina  (N.Y.)  Daily  Journal  is 
enlarging  from  four  pages  of  six  col¬ 
umns  to  eight  pages  of  eight  columns, 
and  is  installing  a  new  press.  Coinci¬ 
dentally  the  paper  is  celebrating  its  26th 
anniversary. 


Th  e  morning  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  has  increased  its  circulation 
50,000  in  the  past  three  months. 

WHY? 

There  are  lots  of  reasons.  The  editors  will 
say  one  thing— ^ and  be  right.  The  circnla- 
tion  department  will  say  another  thing  — 
and  be  right. 

Bnt  after  all,  the  answer  is  that  intangible 
thing  —  public  preference.  50,000  more 
people  today  prefer  the  American  at  2c  in 
New  York  and  3c  in  the  subnrbs. 

The  American  has  got  what  New  Yorkers  are 
learning  to  like  and  the  American's  morning 
circulation  now  tops  250,000! 

New  York  American 

“A  Better  Newspaper** 

P.  S.  An  interesting  analysis  of  the  newspaper  reading 
habits  of  18,734  car  owners  in  the  New  York  market  is 
ready  for  you  whenever  you  ask  for  your  copy.  Write 
J.  F.  Melia,  Publisher,  1834  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

PAUL  BLOCK,  INC. 

National  Adrertiting  Representative 

New  York  Chlcaao  Detroit  Boston  PhUadelphU  Saa  FrancUco 
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The  Geography  of 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  Market 

With  the  National  Capitol  as  the  center,  draw  a  circle  extend¬ 
ing  25  miles  into  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  you  outline  one  of 
the  most  inviting  markets  in  the  country. 

Compact  in  area,  which  means  easy  promotion. 

With  a  population  of  over  800,000  people,  which  means  con¬ 
centrated  consumer  demand. 

Completely  reached  by  ONE  newspaper.  The  Star — Evening 
and  Sunday;  which  means  minimum  cost  of  coverage. 

It  is  a  combination  worthy  of  serious  consideration  for  any 
product  appealing  to  people  with  the  means  to  indulge  their  tastes 
and  inclinations. 


The  Star  is  the  “Home  Paper” 
of  the  Washington  Market,  going 
EVERY  evening  and  Sunday  by  car¬ 
rier  service  directly  into  these  homes. 


©he  JKtienitttt 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


New  York  Office: 

Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  E.  42nd  Street 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Building 
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If  you  doil’t  receive  the  September 
issue  of  Circulation  for  Editors 
write  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi- 


ijll 

for  bigger 


circulation 


prestige 


THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE,  373  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Clinton  T.  Brainnrd,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Richard  H.  Waldo,  President 


A  /Aonthly  fijblicatlon  - Devoted  Ttb  Newspa^^  Building 


THE  McCLUKE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 


SEPTEMBER,  19^9 


373  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


NAMES  THAT  MEAN  MUCH  TO  MILLIONS  OF  READERS 


HBLBN  DRTDBN. 
ramoui  Fkshlon  Artist  snd  WrtUrt 


FANNIE  HURST. 

Most  popular  Anioricso  Fiction  Writer 
@  Vnd«rv>oo4  *  Vndencoo4 


WILLIAM  LTON  PHELPS. 
Essayist  and  .PhUosopher 


FRANK  H.  SIMONDS, 
Authority  on  Intomaflonal  Affairs. 


What  Do  Newspaper 
Readers  Like  to  Read  ? 

Famous  Writers  Answer  This 
Question 
See  Page  3 

Can  American  Prosperity 
Be  Made  Permanent  7 

Two  Noted  Economists  Tell  How 
Industry  Can  Be  Stabilized 

See  Page  9 


The  Best’Dressed 

Women  in  the  World, 

Fashion  Authorities  Interpret  the 
Latest  Styles 
Sie  Page  11 


The  Editor  is  the  Real 
Advertising- Producer, 

See  Page  10 


JANE  ROLAND. 

Editor  International  Fashion 
Forum 


OLENN  FRANK, 
Author,  Lecturer,  Educator 


McCLURE  FEATURES  FOR  PRESTIGE,  CIRCULATION,  ADVERTISING  REVENUE 

O  UvClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 


ahc  "ni^loriCia  ^imcs -Union 

vl AC  KSON V!1  l.f . .  FI  A . 


NEW  ENGLAND  RADIO  EDITORS  INSPECT  NEW  BROADCASTING  PLANT 


Photo  shows  group  of  editors  who  took  part  in  the  dedicatory  program  of  the  new  50,000-watt  radio  station  of  Station  WTIC  of  The  Travelers,  Hartford,  Conn,, 
recently.  Those  in  the  picture  are  (left  to  right)  first  row — Bud  Kingston,  Bridgeport  Herald;  Sidney  W.  Challenger,  Middletown  Press;  Charles  J.  Baxter,  Naugatuck 
News;  J.  F.  Pelletier,  Springfield  Republican;  Clarkston  B.  Barnes,  Bristol  Press;  James  W.  Peterson,  Torrington  Register;  Beatrice  Bangs,  WTIC  staff;  Laura  C 
Caudet,  WTIC  staff  pianist;  Julia  Older,  Hartford  Courant;  W.  C.  Cowles,  vice-president  of  The  Travelers  in  charge  of  radio;  Mollie  Samolis,  WTIC  staff;  Florence 
V.  Kaiser,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post;  Willard  Cooper,  New  London  Day;  E.  R.  Stevenson,  Waterbury  Republican-American;  C.  L.  Sherman,  Hartford  Times; 
C.  B.  Armstead,  Hartford  Courant;  Howard  W.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston  Post;  Frank  Jenkins,  Boston  Herald-Traveler  and  C.  Malcolm-Smith,  Travelers  publicity.  Second 
row — G.  D.  Newton,  Travelers  publicity;  C.  B.  Foster,  The  Travelers;  C.  S.  Moore,  Boston  Advertiser;  A.  I.  Prince,  Hartford  Times;  Maurice  W.  Dickey,  Springfield 
Union;  Henry  P.  Lewis,  Springfield  Union;  C.  E.  Butterfield,  radio  editor.  Associated  Press;  Herbert  L.  Crapo,  International  News  Service;  John  F.  Brennan,  Boston 
Advertiser;  Ward  K  Duffy,  Hartford  Times;  Sol  Taishoff  (Robert  Mack),  radio  editor.  Consolidated  Press;  Martin  Codel,  radio  editor.  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance;  C.  C.  Hemenway,  Hartford  Times;  J.  F.  Clancy,  manager.  Station  WTIC;  B.  T.  Bent,  The  Travelers;  H.  M.  O’Neill,  plant  manager,  WTIC; 

Clarence  W.  Van  Beynum,  publicity  manager.  The  Travelers  and  Austin  R.  McKee,  Travelers  publicity. 


BATTLE  CREEK  DAILY 
PRESERVES  WAR  PAGES 


LEGAL  RULING  ASKED  a  county  to  be  a  newspaper  of  that 

_  county,  or  if  it  can  simply  be  distributed 

Florida  Official  Asked  To  Define  there  and  printed  elsewhere. 

A  County  Weekly 
An  attempt  is  to  be  made  in  Florida  to 
determine  judicially  just  what  constitutes 
a  county  newspaper  for  publication  of 
delinquent  tax  sales  notices.  This  action 
is  being  taken  through  the  office  of  At¬ 
torney  General  Fred  H.  Davis. 

Carl  F.  Crossley,  Ocala  attorney,  has 
asked  Mr.  Davis  for  permission  to  in¬ 
stitute  through  the  attorney  general  in¬ 
junction  proceedings  to  restrain  Comp¬ 
troller  Ernest'  Amos  from  paying  for  the 
publishing  of  sales  notices  in  the  Mac- 
clcnny,  (Fla.)  Baker  County  Press.  The 
injunction  is  being  sought  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Iva  T.  Sprinkle,  of  Ocala,  who 
can  Legion  in  convention  at  Battle  Creek  publishes  the  Baker  County  Reporter. 
recently.  This  permission  has  been  granted. 

The  first  page  of  the  Enquirer  and  According  to  Mr.  Crossley’s  informa- 
News  during  the  war  had  only  seven  tion,  the  Baker  County  Reporter  has 
columns.  The  eighth  column  of  each  handled  the  sales  notices  for  Baker  county 
page  in  the  folder  contained  editorials  for  some  time.  Under  the  statute,  the 
from  the  war  issues.  _  comptroller  publishes  the  notices  in  a 

Page  one  of  the  folder  carried  the  newspaper  which  has  published  in  a 
date  line  of  Aug.  2, 1914,  and  carried  the  county  for  a  year  or  more, 
head,  “First  Battle  Fought  by  Forces  of  Recently,  the  attorney  said,  the  comp- 
Emperor  William  and  Czar.’’  Page  two  troller  took  the  notices  away  from  the 
is  from  the  issue  of  April  6,  1917,  with  Baker  County  Reporter  and  gave  them 
the  streamer,  “United  States  Enters  the  to  the  Baker  County  Press,  which,  it  is 
Great  European  Conflict.’’  Page  three,  alleged,  has  not  been  operating  for  the 
June  11  of  the  same  year,  carries  the  required  one  year. 

news  that  Battle  Creek  was  to  get  an  Mrs.  Sprinkle’s  newspaper  is  not  me- 


MARKING  HISTORICAL  SPOTS 

The  first  of  a  series  of  bronze  and 
stone  markers  to  be  placed  at'  historic 
sites  in  Sheboygan  (iiounty,  Wis.,  by 
Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  was  unveiled 
Sept.  IS  in  the  town  of  Sherman  in  honor 
of  the  Indians  who  camped  on  the  spot 
in  the  early  ’40s.  Erection  of  25  or  30 
markers  is  contemplated  by  the  editor, 
whose  name  will  not  appear  on  any  of 
them.  A  granite  boulder  mounted  on  a 
concrete  base  is  the  form  selected.  Each 
will  cost  approximately  $500,  it  has  been 
announced. 


ADDS  TO  HOSPITAL  FUND 

United  States  Senator  Jesse  H.  Met¬ 
calf  of  Rhode  Island,  a  director  of  the 
Providence  Journal  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Providence  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin,  has  given  $150,000  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  at  Providence  for  the 
construction  of  a  medical  staff  building 
on  the  grounds  of  the  institution.  Sena¬ 
tor  Metcalf  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  institution. 


Enquirer  and  News  Collects  Historic 
Front  Pages  in  Folder  on  All-Rag 
Stock — Distributed  at  Legion 
Meet 


in  a  Winning 
Football  Team 


News-Tribune  has  a  circulation 
of  8,106.  It  is  the  only  daily 
published  in  Muscatine. 

Muscatine  is  internationally 
known  as  the  center  of  the 
fresh  water,  pearl  button  in¬ 
dustry,  with  seven  button  fac¬ 
tories.  A  unit  of  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  located  here, 
produces  6,000,000  bottles  of 
Heinz  Catsup  yearly.  The  fer¬ 
tile  territory  around  this  city 
makes  it  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  centers  of  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  a  city 
worth  winning,  and  only  one 
of  the  eight  similarly  prosper¬ 
ous  cities  served  by  the  Lee 
Syndicate. 


Every  man  on  a  winning  foot¬ 
ball  team  knows  how  to  play 
his  position  and  play  it  well. 
It’s  eleven  good  men  working 
together  that  make  a  champion¬ 
ship  team.  Likewise,  a  news¬ 
paper  syndicate,  to  be  a  win¬ 
ner  for  the  advertiser,  must  be 
composed  of  good  newspapers 
giving  complete  coverage  in 
rich  cities. 

The  Lee  Symdicate  is  just 
such  an  organization.  In  Musca¬ 
tine,  for  example,  a  Lee  news¬ 
paper,  the  Journal  &  News-Tri¬ 
bune,  has  a  city  circulation  of 
4,120  in  a  city  of  approximately 
4,000  families.  In  this  rich 
trading  area,  the  Journal  & 


Journalism  School  Selects  It  as 

Example  of  Suspense  Writing 

Selection  of  a  story  on  the  death  in 
an  airplane  accident  of  W.  E.  Monfort, 
city  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram  last  December,  written 
by  H.  F.  Burmester,  financial  editor  of 
the  Press-Telegram,  has  been  selected 
by  the  journalism  department  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  as  a  fine  example 
of  suspense  news  writing. 

The  story,  re-printed  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  an  obituary,  started  with  the 
crash  of  the  plane,  Monty’s  absence  from 
the  news  room,  the  tip  that  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  was  at  the  airport,  the  sickening  fear 
that  it  might  be  he  that  crashed  and  the 
rushing  of  identification  by  a  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  reporter. 


A  NY  day  a  newspaper 
subsrriber  ran  dis¬ 
continue;  any  day  an 
advertiser  ran  withhold 
his  copy.  But  in  the 
Florida  Times-Union, 
circulation  grows  and 
lineage  increases  with 
each  passing  year! 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage  —  Plug  Regpongivenesg 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 

T  ribana 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Couriar 
Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Cloba-CoMatta 


Muscatine,  Iowa, 
Journal 

Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Couriar-Poat 
Kewanee,  liiinois,  Star- 
Courier 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Timas 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

Madison,  Wisconsin, 
State  Journal 


J.  B.  POWERS  APPOINTED 

/ui  Tribuna,  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
has  appointed  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  its  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  United  States. 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Foreign  Advartising  Raprasantativas 
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The  “A  B  C” 

of  the  Los  Angeles  Market 


Let  this  line  represent  a  75 -mile 
stretch  of  the  Paci6c  Coast. 


Let  the  half-circle  represent  a  chain 
of  mountains,  curving  from  coast  back 
to  coast. 


Let  the,  crosses  represent  a  desert 
lying  on  the  landward  side  of  the 
mountains. 


Let  the  dots  represent  a  region 
half  the  size  of  Connecticut,  with 
2,700,000  inhabitants  and  annual 
products  valued  at  nearly  two  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  —  the  Los  Angeles  retail 
market! 


Let  the  spot  and  radiating  lines 
represent  the  business  section  of  Los 
Angeles  with  its  1,400  miles  of  trolley 
tracks  which  reach  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  market,  knitting  the  whole  area 
into  a  single  business  and  social  unit. 


As  shown  in  the  column  on  the  left,  here  is  one  of  the 
largest  bodies  of  consumers  in  the  United  States  living  in 
what  is  virtually  a  walled-in  garden. 

Assume  that  an  advertiser  could  specify  whatever  kind 
of  circulation  he  thought  ideal  for  the  circumstances  — 
what  would  be  prescribed? 

He  would  realize  that  a  circulation  confined  solely  to 
the  corporate  limits  and  immediate  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles 
would  be  essentially  a  neighborhood  newspaper,  leaving 
untouched  40%  of  the  consumers  who  have  the  highest 
income  tax  rating  in  the  market. 

He  would  realize  that  a  circulation  projected  beyond 
the  mountains  and  carried  to  remote  states  across  the 
desert  would  be  a  liability  —  a  salesman  sent  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  create  consumer  demand  in  Ohio. 

He  would  see  that  the  conditions  permit  of  but  one 
sound,  adequate  and  economically  justifiable  circulation 
policy  — TO  FILL  THE  MARKET  TO  THE  BRIM 
AND  THERE  — STOP! 

This  policy  of  intensive,  all-embracing  coverage  — 
market-wide  and  market-contained  —  has  for  forty-eight 
years  given  the  Los  Angeles  Times  its  great  leadership. 

Times’  circulation  stands  apart  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  conforms  to  market  requirements.  Built  to  order 
to  fit  inexorable  conditions!  It  is  not  ”city-only”  circula¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  ’’semi-magazine”  circulation.  It  is  circulation 
for  the  whole  Los  Angeles  market  within  which  it  is 
contained. 

This  smashing  coverage  is  rendered  more  effective 
because  delivered  directly  to  people’s  homes  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  field  —  and  because 
The  Times  is  home-owned,  speaks  the  language  of  the 
place,  produces  features  to  satisfy  local  conditions,  and 
is  thereby  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  and  a  fellow  citizen. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  all  national  advertisers  using 
newspaper  space  in  Los  Angeles  give  their  entire  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times! 


Hosi  ^ngeleg  Cimegi 

Eastern  Representative:  Paeifie  Coast  Representative: 

WII.MAMS,  I.AWRKNCE  *  CKKSMER  CO.  R.  J.  HIDWKLL  COMPANY 

360  N.  Mlrhiican  Blvd.  285  .Madison  Ave.  742  Market  St.  White  Henry  Stuart  Bid*. 

Chicaro  New  A’ork  .San  Francisco  Seattie 
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AKRON  DAILY  BUILDING  NEW  PLANT 


Architect's  drawing  of  the  proposed  new  home  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Times-Press. 


PLANS  for  a  new  plant  costing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000  were 
announcd  this  week  by  the  Akron  (O.) 
Titnes-Prcss,  Scripps- Howard  newspaper. 
The  building  will  be  three  stories  high,  of 
light  grey  limestone,  surmounted  by  i. 
tower  of  classic  design  which  will  be 
87  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 

The  work  of  demolishing  the  historic 
Music  Hall,  upon  the  site  of  which  the 
new  structure  will  be  erected  has  already 
started.  The  plot  measures  140  feet  on 
Exchange  Place  and  160  feet  on  High 
street.  The  newspaper  expects  to  oc¬ 
cupy  its  new  home  by  June  15,  1930. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  building  will 
be  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Exchange 
streets.  A  lobby  with  marble  floor  will 
be  on  the  sidewalk  level.  From  this 
lobby  there  is  access  to  the  circulation 
department  on  the  ground  floor  and  to 
the  business  office  on  the  main  floor  and 
to  the  editorial  rooms  on  the  third  floor. 

The  three  floors  will  be  used  in  this 
manner : 

Ground  floor:  Circulation  department, 
newsprint  storage  and  substructure  and 
reel  room  for  the  presses. 

Main  floor:  Business  offices,  adver¬ 
tising  department,  press  room  and  mail¬ 
ing  room. 

Third  floor:  Editorial  offices.  United 
Press,  composing  room,  stereotyping 
room  and  engraving  room. 


New  presses  have  already  been  con¬ 
tracted  for.  They  will  be  built  by  Hoe  in 
twelve  units,  powered  by  four  motors. 
Much  new  equipment  will  also  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  composing  room.  The 
stereotyping  equipment  will  be  entirely 
new.  Likewise  the  equipment  in  the 
engraving  room. 

The  Times-Press  will  move  into  its 
new  home  shortly  after  the  fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  fusion  of  its  parent  news¬ 
papers,  the  Akron  Press  and  the  Akron 
Evening  Times.  The  Akron  Evening 
Times  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  1867,  of  the  Akron  City 
Times,  a  Democratic  weekly,  by  J.  C. 
Loveland. 

The  Akron  Press  grew  out  of  the 
Cleveland  Press.  In  1890  the  Cleveland 
Press  began  a  policy  of  printing  a  large 
section  of  Akron  news.  W.  S.  Chase’ 
and  the  late  Willis  W.  Thornton  be¬ 
came  the  Akron  representatives  of  the 
Cleveland  paper.  The  enterprise  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  that  the  Akron  edition  be¬ 
came  the  Akron  Press  in  1898.  It  was 
printed  in  Cleveland  until  1907,  when 
its  own  plant — one  of  the  structures 
now  occupied  by  the  Times-Press — was 
equipped  for  it  in  Akron.  The  two  news¬ 
papers  were  merged  on  March  IS,  1925. 

L.  E.  Judd  is  editor  of  the  Times- 
Press  and  R.  A.  Huber  general  manaeer. 


FOREIGN  WRITER  HONORED  PAPERS  BARRED  FROM  MAILS 


United  Press  Officials  and  Foreign 

Correspondents  Fete  Dofu  Shirai 

Officials  of  the  United  Press  and  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  correspondents  of  for¬ 
eign  newspai^rs  were  hosts  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  Sept.  17  in  New  York  City  given  for 
Dofu  Shirai,  of  the  Nippon  Dempo 
Tstishin  Sha,  Japanese  news  agency,  at 
the  Lotus  Club. 

Among  the  U.  P.  men  present  were 
R.  J.  Bender,  vice-president  and  general 
news  manager ;  James  H.  Furay,  vice- 
president  and  general  foreign  manager ; 
Paul  White,  editor  of  the  mail  service ; 
Tom  W.  Gerber,  manager  of  the  special 
service  department,  Charles  McCann, 
night  news  editor;  M.  D.  Tracy, 
night  news  director;  Carl  D.  Groat,  day 
news  director;  J.  L.  Jones,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor.  The  foreign  correspondents  were 
J.  W.  T.  Mason,  of  the  London  Daily 
Press,  and  Saburo  Suzuki,  Makoto 
Tsunekawa,  and  N.  Okumura,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Japanese  newspapers. 
Kiyoshi  Uchiyama,  Japanese  vice-consul, 
and  James  Darst,  of  the  Fox  Film  Cor¬ 
poration,  were  also  present. 


CONTINUES  ARTICLES  ON  LAW 

The  IndioiMpolis  Star  last  week  began 
a  third  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
law  enforcement,  written  by  Howard  C. 
Smith,  which  is  intended  to  show  whether 
or  not  Indiana’s  law  enforcement  and 
crime  preventing  agencies  are  effective. 
The  series  is  a  forerunner  to  the  state 
crime  conference  called  by  Governor 
Harry  G.  Leslie,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Indiana  statehouse,  Oct.  11  and  12. 


Chinese  Take  Action  Against  Three 
Shanghai  Japanese  Journals 

Three  Shanghai  Japanese  newspapers, 
Nippo,  Mainichi  and  Nichi  Nichi.  have 
been  banned  from  using  the  Chinese 
mails  by  order  of  Nanking,  according  to 
a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  Sept.  17.  The  Japanese  Consul 
at  the  capital  has  been  instructed  to 
lodge  a  strong  protest. 

The  Nichi  Nichi  has  previously  been 
in  difficulties,  but  the  ban  was  raised 
after  a  warning.  The  Nippo,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  declaring  that  it  has  not  been  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  reason  of  the  ban, 
warned  Tokio  to  bear  the  action  in  mind 
when  the  negotiations  for  the  revision 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  commercial  treaty 
opens  next  month. 


COVERED  SCHOOL  OPENINGS 

The  opening  “rush  weeks”  and  other 
activities  at  the  universities  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas  were  given  special  coverage 
by  the  Kamos  City  Star.  Duke  Shoop, 
formerly  Columbia,  Mo.,  correspondent 
of  the  Star,  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
Missouri  stories,  while  William  Dickin¬ 
son  of  the  night  staff  and  Justin  D. 
Bowersock,  photographer,  covered  the 
Kansas  assignment. 


TO  ENTER  PRIESTHOOD 

Leo  J,  Coppens,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
has  resigned  to  begin  studies  for  the 
priesthood  at  Canisius  College. 


INSURE 

Your  Composing  Room 

—  '  -  /or  1 

Maximum  Production  on  ‘*Peak  Loads^’ 
and  to  Meet  Unexpected  Demands. 

The  Fastest  Method  of  Composition  on 
Display  Advertisements  and  Headings. 

Distinctive  Advertising  Typography. 

The  Satisfaction  of  Your  Advertisers  with 
the  Type  Faces  You  Have  Available  for 
Their  Use. 

The  Many  Advantages  of  Hand  Typeset¬ 
ting  Over  All  Other  Methods  of  Setting 
•  Display. 

•Reserve  Resources  During  Recurring 
*‘Rush^*  Periods. 

Continuous  Composition  With  a  Mini¬ 
mum  of  Non-Productive  Time. 

An  Unlimited  Supply  of  New  Type,  Dec¬ 
orative  Material  and  Leads  and  Slugs 
at  All  Times. 

The  Greatest  Volume  of  Production. 

The  Lowest  Cost  per  Column  and  per  Page 
for  Display  Advertising. 

Real  Non-Distribution. 

By  Installing 

The  Monotype  System 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

Monotype  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Set  in  Monotype  Cochin  Bold  No.  616;  Heading  in  Hens  Monoblack  No.  325 
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The 

Most  Influential 
Paper 
In  Maine 


A  FTER  FOUR  YEARS  of  persistent  effort,  the 
Insull  electric  utilities  have  been  defeated  in  a 
state-wide  referendum  to  reverse  a  20-year-old  State 
of  Maine  policy,  and  repeal  the  Fernald  Law  adopted 
in  1909  which  prohibited  the  export  of  Maine’s  hydro¬ 
electric  power  by  corporations. 

The  campaign  of  the  power  interests  was  the  most 
lavishly  financed  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  dailies  and  weeklies 
vigorously  supported  the  stand  of  the  power  com¬ 
panies  and  were  rewarded  by  a  tremendous  amount 
of  power  company  advertising  urging  the  people  to 
vote  for  export. 

A  few  papers  were  neutral,  taking  no  position  edi¬ 
torially  whatever. 

The  only  paper  in  the  State  which  militantly 
worked  for  the  defeat  of  the  export  referendum  was 
the  Portland  Evening  News. 

Disregarding  the  urgent  advice  of  the  majority  of 
the  press  and  of  many  so-called  “leaders,”  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Maine  followed  the  guidance  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Evening  News  and  voted  “No”  by  a  majority  of 
over  8000. 

The  Portland  Evening  News  stands  out  today  as 
the  most  influential  newspaper  in  Maine.  It  is  indis¬ 
putably  the  daily  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of 
reader-interest,  and  reader-confidence. 


Read 


HOW  THE 


PORTLAND 
EVENING  NEWS 


WON 


READER  CONFIDENCE 


IN 


MAINE 


^  I  ^HK  PORTLAND  KVKNING  NKWS  is  growing  steadily.  Its  net  paid  cir- 
culation  totals,  its  advertising  lineage  each  month,  surpass  that  of  the  month 
preceding.  Established  less  than  two  years  ago,  on 
October  3,  1927,  the  past  month  of  August  marked 
the  high  water  mark  in  its  two  years’  growth,  both 
in  sales  and  in  every  classification  of  advertising. 

Send  your  message  to  the  people  of  Maine  through 
the  fastest  growing  daily  in  the  Pine  Tree  State,  a 
newspaper  which  commands  the  greatest  reader- 
loyalty  and  reader-confidence. 


National  Representatives — Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc. 
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P  R  O  D  U 

OUR  contributions  to  the  newspaper  industry  during 
the  past  year  have  been  the  Wood  Press  and  the 
Automatic  Autoplate  Machine.  By  their  introduction  two 
of  the  three  principal  mechanical  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  have  been  revolutionized. 

Together,  these  new  machines  will  shorten  the  interval 
of  time  between  the  closing  of  forms  and  the  delivery  of 
printed  papers;  they  will  increase  the  producing  capacity  of 
every  cubic  foot  of  space  in  pressroom  and  foundry,  and 
they  will  reduce  the  operating  costs  of  both  departments. 
In  fact,  they  will  reduce  the  cost  of  every  copy  sold  and 
will  lessen  the  time  of  making  it. 

No  such  sweeping  changes  have  occurred  in  the' 
pressroom  since  1884,  or  in  the  foundry  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  original  Autoplate  Machine  in  1 900. 

What  the  Wood  Press  means  to  the  overburdened 
pressroom  the  following  illustrations  will  show:  The  four- 
roll  Wood  Press  of  “The  New  York  Times”  has  delivered 
75,050  copies  of  a  64-page  paper  at  an  average  net  rate 
of  19,650  an  hour.  It  has  delivered  51,500  copies  of  a 

The  normal  running  speed  of  the  IVood  Press  is 
between  25,000  and  30,000  cylinder 
revolutions  an  hour 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  Mi 

501  Fifth  Aveni 


C  T  I  O  N 

48-page  paper  at  an  average  net  rate  of  20,333  an  hour. 
It  has  delivered  73,1  10  copies  of  a  1 6-page  paper  through 
a  single  folder  at  an  average  net  rate  of  41,780  an  hour. 
In  what  other  machine  can  such  versatility  and  such  enor¬ 
mous  capacity  be  found? 

WHAT  is  th  ought  of  the  Automatic  Autoplate 
Machine  is  indicated  by  the  prominence  of  those 
who  have  purchased  it. 

Machines  have  been  ordered  by  the  following 
newspapers : 

The  New  York  Times,  The  Baltimore  Sun,  The  New 
York  Sun,  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  The  New 
York  Daily  News,  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  The  Toronto  Star,  The  Toronto  Telegram, 
The  Boston  Post,  The  St  Louis  Star,  The  Detroit  News,  The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  The  St  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  The 
Boston  Herald,  The  Boston  Globe,  The  New  York  World, 
The' Brooklyn  Eagle,  The  Syracuse  Herald,  and  The  Buffalo 
Courier- Express. 


The  normal  running  speed  of  the  Automatic  Autoplate 
Machine  is  4  plates  a  minute 


1 


IINERY  CORPORATION 

lew  York  City 
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E  D  I 


R  I  ^  L 


THE  LARGER  VIEW 

Rivalry  carried  too  far  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  evil  which  not  only  sours  the  cup 
of  journalistic  romance  but  seriously  interferes 
with  the  economic  development  of  the  newspapers 
of  a  community,  often  retarding  city  progress.  We 
know  of  communities  that  are  kept  in  a  constant 
ferment  of  uncertainty  and  disharmony  by  unreason¬ 
able  public  quarrels  of  competing  newspapers.  And 
the  lengths  to  which  some  ill-advised  newspaper  men 
will  go  to  defeat'  the  purposes  of  a  rival  enterprise 
sometimes  are  as  astonishing  as  they  are  humiliating. 
They  are  astonishing  because  no  good  comes  to  a 
newspaper  or  a  town  from  unfair  tactics ;  the  unfavor¬ 
able  reactions  among  common-sense  people  upon  the 
whole  press  are  always  humiliating.  “Newspaper 
knocking”  is  a  common  sneer  in  business  circles,  yet 
W’e  know  that  only  a  few  publishers  are  persistent 
offenders  and  merit  the  rebuke. 

An  interesting  contrast  to  the  practices  of  the  rule 
or  ruin  gentry  in  newspaperdom  is  this  week  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  development  at  Akron,  O.  The  Akron 
Times-Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  erect  a  new  and  handsome  plant  and 
occupy  it  by  June  15th.  The  Times-Press  carried 
a  story,  with  an  illustration,  to  tell  the  people  of  its 
enterprising  plans. 

The  competing  newspaper  in  Akron  is  the  Beacon 
Journal,  published  by  C.  L.  Knight  and  his  son 
John  S.  Knight.  They  viewed  the  plans  of  the 
Times-Press  with  lively  interest  and  immediately  ob¬ 
tained  the  fact's  for  publication.  We  note  with  in¬ 
terest  and  appreciation  that  the  Beacon  Journal 
ran  the  full  story  of  the  Times-Press  building  enter¬ 
prise,  with  a  three-column  half-tone  illustration,  in 
lead  position  of  the  first  page  on  Friday  evening,  a 
week  ago.  The  competitor’s  building  was  proclaimed 
in  an  editorial,  on  another  page,  as  a  substantial 
evidence  of  Scripps-Howard  faith  in  Akron's  future 
and  a  reflection  of  the  manner  in  which  Akron’s 
newspapers  are  building  to  meet  that  future.  “Mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  publishing  is  a  great  and  highly 
specialized  business,  and  the  best  tribute  to  Akron 
progress  is  its  generous  and  approving  support  of 
the  growing  institutions  which  meet  the  public  need 
in  this  field,”  the  editorial  declared. 

When  newspaper  men  are  truly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  their  community,  with  generous  live-and- 
let-live  impulses,  they  may  act  and  write  in  this  spirit. 


All  honor  to  U'ashinpton  nc7i’spat>crs  that 
have  combined  to  stof>  lending  themselves  to 
lov’-liz’cd  gambling  on  Clearing  House  state¬ 
ments. 

AND  THEY  CALL  IT  “NEWS” 

WHEN  radio  dealers  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  visit  the  Atwater  Kent  factory  in 
Philadelphia  they  are  handed  a  galley  proof 
of  a  canned  publicity  story  descriptive  of  the  plant. 
It  would  fill  one  newspaper  column.  The  visitor 
is  asked  to  sign  this  printed  form,  “By  J.  B. 
Soandso”,  fill-in  the  names  of  other  persons  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  tour  of  inspection  and 
send  the  copy  to  the  editor  of  the  local  newspaper 
and.  ask  him  to  print  it  as  a  genuine  interview  or 
“by  story”. 

This  is  the  way  the  publicity  yarn  starts  off :  “I 
can  truthfully  say  that  whatever  expectations  I 
entertained  prior  to  my  tour  through  the  Atwater 
Kent  radio  factory  in  Philadelphia,  they  were  im¬ 
mensely  overshadowed  by  the  actual  event  itself. 
The  immensity,  the  vastness  of  this  great  32-acre 
plant,  filled  with  thousands  of  men  and  women,  work¬ 
ing  with  almost  unbelievable  accuracy  and  speed 
to  turn  out  over  12,000  radio  sets  per  day,  has  left 
me  a  memory  that  the  years  cannot  erase.”  and  so  on. 

It  would  not  be  doubted  by  anyone  familiar  with 
the  space-grafter’s  oblique  psychology  that  a  press 
agent  who  would  thus  insult  the  intelligence  of 
friendly  visitors  to  his  employer’s  factory  would  make 
the  third  word  of  his  fake  statement  concern  “truth.” 
Editor  &  Publishfs  has  examined  many  impudent 
and  dishonest  specimens  of  industrial  puffery,  all 
calculated  to  cheat  the  publisher  out  of  advertising 
and  impose  on  the  reader,  but  nothing  quite  so  cheap 
and  low  as  the  Atwater  Kent  imposition  has  hereto¬ 
fore  come  to  our  notice. 


A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself 
friendly. — Proverbs,  XVHI;  24.’ 

BATTLING  IN  BRITAIN 

Not  for  30  years  has  an  American  city  seen  a 
struggle  between  two  great  newspaper  organ¬ 
izations  for  local  supremacy  with  money  cast 
into  the  battle  in  millions  by  both  sides  to  gain  their 
ends.  The  nearest  approach  was  the  recent  Denver 
affair.  Since  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  Joseph 
Pulitzer  agreed  to  call  it  a  day  after  a  battle  lasting 
several  years  in  New  York,  competition  between 
newspapers  for  public  favor  has  been  comparatively 
mild.  Mr.  Munsey’s  heroic  and  successful  efforts  to 
“clean  up”  the  New  York  field  in  the  past  decade 
were  expensive  in  money  outlay,  but  they  have  borne 
quick  and  heavy  fruit  both  in  improved  newspapers 
and  increased  profits. 

Neither  the  Hearst-Pulitzer  foray  of  the  century’s 
turn  nor  Mr.  Munsey’s  wielding  of  the  scythe  are 
comparable  with  what  is  now  happening  in  Great 
Britain.  There  looms  on  the  British  journalistic 
horizon  a  war  without  parallel  in  newspaper  history, 
between  two  and  possibly  four  of  the  great  groups 
which  have  gained  control  of  most  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  large  provincial  cities.  An  index  to  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  is  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Newcastle  Evening  World.  This  paper,  starting  from 
scratch  against  well-entrenched  opposition,  attained  a 
circulation,  according  to  Lord  Rothermere,  its  princi¬ 
pal  owner,  of  198,000  within  100  days  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  after  an  expenditure  in  that  time  of  $2,000,- 
000.  The  paper  is  now  valued  by  its  owner  at 
$6,000,000.  It  is  the  forerunner  of  many  others,  each 
to  be  pushed  to  success  by  the  application  of  London 
methods  and  the  expenditure  of  as  many  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  as  are  necessary  to  win  the  public’s 
smile. 

The  immediate  results  are  likely  to  be  beneficial 
both  to  the  public  and  to  the  newspaper  crafts. 
Provincial  newspaper  editors  who  believe  that  they 
were  supplying  the  wants  of  their  constituents  are 
likely  to  find  that  the  new  and  fresh  appeal  of  the 
I^ndon-model  papers  will  make  tremendous  inroads 
into  their  circulation  and  advertising  revenues.  Some 
of  them  will  meet  the  new  tactics ;  some  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  unable  to  change  age-old  methods.  Few 
of  them  can  match  the  financial  resources  of  the  four 
great  groups,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  latter 
may  have  to  confess  defeat  in  the  face  of  superior 
mental  and  monetary  forces.  The  intermediate  re¬ 
sult  will  be  fewer  and  better  newspapers,  as  it  has 
been  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  United  States,  but  we 
doubt  that  finis  can  be  written  at  this  point. 

What  will  happen  when  the  impetus  of  the  new 
idea  and  the  new  editorial  brains  slows  down  after 
years  of  battle,  as  it  will  ?  What  will  be  the  dominant 
political  complexion  of  the  surviving  newspapers? 
The  politics  of  the  now  dominant  figures  are  mainly 
Tory,  with  one  representing  the  Liberal  party,  and 
Labor,  the  largest  single  element  in  British  politics 
of  today,  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  chain  daily 
newspaper  line-up.  Odhams,  the  periodical  publisher, 
recently  bought  the  Herald,  struggling  labor  daily. 

With  competitive  voices  stilled,  will  the  chains  rul¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  in  every  large  city  of  England, 
seek  circulation  by  catering  to  the  baser  side  of  their 
readers’  nature  while  smothering  the  protest  against 
economic  exploitation  of  the  many  by  the  few?  If 
so,  will  it  be  possible  for  the  oppressed  to  find  a  news¬ 
paper  voice?  These  are  questions  to  be  soberly  con¬ 
sidered  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Success  of  the 
present  schemes  may  bring  about  a  journalism  better 
able  through  prosperity  to  serve  the  public — or  it  may 
bring  about  a  new  Runnymede,  with  the  princes  of 
the  press  in  the  role  of  King  John. 


Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
advertising  a  course  in  professional  publicity 
work.  What  the  world  needs  is  more  Shearers. 


RUSSIAN  CONSERVATION 

IN  Soviet  Russia  at  present  there  is  a  revolution 
in  newspaper  practice.  The  government  has 
ordered  that  newspaper  establishment's  must 
adhere  strictly  to  prescribed  sizes  of  pages  and  make 
their  plans  in  strict  conformity  to  the  monthly  weight 
allotment's  allowed  them  by  the  “Committee  on  Press 
Matters.”  Newsprint  may  not  be  used  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  save  newspaper  printing;  margins  must  be  as 
narrow  as  possible,  headlines  must  be  set  in  smaller 
type,  cartoons  and  other  illustrations  must  be  reduced 
in  size,  smaller  body  type  must  be  used  in  instances 
and  the  official  order  calls  for  “fewer  slogans  and 
less  advertising.” 

Shop  wastage  is  condemned  in  the  new  order  and 
no  newspaper  may  change  its  size  without  special 
government  pern?ission.  Definite  limits  have  been 
put  upon  the  number  of  “returned”  copies.  To  force 
regular  subscriptions  the  government'  order  declares 
that  no  morning  newspaper  shall  “retail”  more  than 
7  to  10  per  cent  of  its  issue.  In  the  case  of  evening 
newspapers  street  sales  are  allowed,  but  circulation 
is  confined  to  a  prescribed  minimum  within  the  city 
of  publication. 

These  official  policies  will  strike  American  news¬ 
paper  men  as  peculiar.  While  we  hold  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  freedom  in  all  matters  as  the  best  public 
policy,  nevertheless  many  a  publisher  will  envy  a 
situation  wherein  the  government  may  control  the 
unconscionable  waste  that  is  so  common  in  our  coun¬ 
try  as  to  go  unnoticed.  Of  course,  another  way  to 
conserve  newsprint  is  to  run  your  office  efficiently. 

A  survey  by  a  League  of  Nations  committee 
shozi’s  that  British  school  children  react  in  hatred 
of  all  tear  after  seeing  realistic  post-zvar  battle 
films.  All  the  world  needs  for  safety  and  prog¬ 
ress  is  the  truth. 

ADVERTISE  PEACE 

The  late  Murray  Allison,  British  advertising  ex¬ 
pert,  created  the  idea  that  the  League  of  Nations 
be  commercially  advertised  as  an  instrument  to 
prevent  future  wars.  It  was  his  belief  that  in  no 
other  way  could  the  people  of  the  world  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  power  and  policies  of  the  League. 
At  the  time  Mr.  Allison’s  plan  was  by  many  regarded 
as  chimerical  and  economically  impossible,  but  at 
the  recent  Berlin  convention  of  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  Major  P.  C.  Burton,  director 
of  the  London  Press  Exchange,  gave  some  interest¬ 
ing  figures  in  relation  to  the  proposal. 

,  He  said  that  three  British  advertising  agents  had 
figured  that  the  League  could  buy  a  column  of  space 
in  every  daily  newspaper  and  two  columns  in  every 
Sunday  newspaper,  and  a  page  in  every  organ  of 
public  opinion,  in  every  nation  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Continent  of  Europe,  all  overseas  dependen¬ 
cies  and  dominions.  South  America  and  Japan,  com¬ 
prising  all  of  the  countries  represented  in  the  League, 
for  a  total  of  ten  million  dollars,  copy  to  run  for  an 
entire  year. 

Major  Burton  declared  this  sum  paltry,  considering 
the  use  that  might  be  made  of  it,  for  it  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  one  battleship,  a  tenth  of  the  cost  of  a 
single  day  of  the  late  war,  is  only  a  little  more  than 
Lever  Brothers  spend  annually  to  advertise  their 
products  and  is  considerably  less  than  one  American 
cigaret  manufacturer  spends  to  promote  his  brands. 
He  added  the  suggestion  that  the  money  be  found  by 
asking  every  nation  represented  in  the  League  to 
forego  a  quota  of  the  amount  each  spends  annually 
for  armaments. 

If  the  League  is  going  into  the  advertising  business 
and  would  care  to  consider  the  United  States  as  a 
field  wherein,  as  some  folks  believe,  its  power  and 
policies  need  to  be  sold  to  the  people  much  more  than 
among  the  nations  where  the  League  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  job  can  be  done  for  another  “paltry”  ten 
millions,  or  thereabouts.  A  column  a  day,  for  300 
days,  can  be  purchased  in  our  1,939  daily  newspapers 
for  a  total  of  $9,744,000  and  two  columns  per  week, 
52  times,  can  be  had  in  our  522  Sunday  newspapers, 
for  a  total  of  $1,726,400.  So  the  daily  and  Sunday 
press  of  the  United  States,  for  the  spaces  mentioned, 
for  an  entire  year  would  cost  only  $12,460,000.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  controversy  that  still  rages  here,  we 
would  not  venture  to  suggest  how  the  fund  might  be 
collected. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


GV.  SANDERS,  editor-in-chief  of 
•  the  John  H.  Perry  newspapers  in 
Florida,  visited  with  friends  in  Memphis 
recently.  Sanders  formerly  was  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press  and  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. 

Tom  C.  Gooch,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  Albert  Swinsky,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald.  were  in  New  York  City  recently 
on  business. 

Merle  Slane,  editor  of  the  Paoria 
(Ill.)  Transcript,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Louis  L.  Emmerson  to  serve 
on  the  Buy  Illinois  Products  commission, 
created  by  the  last  general  assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  sale  of  Il¬ 
linois  goods. 

Anthony  A.  Paryski,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American  Echo  (Ameryka- 
^ho),  Toledo,  O.,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Myers  Y.  Cooper  of  Ohio  to 
be  a  member  of  the  commission  which  is 
handling  plans  for  the  state’s  commemor¬ 
ation  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Casimir  Pulaski,  international  hero. 

John  R.  Palendech,  editor  of  Chicago 
Jugoslavia  and  United  Serbian,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Foreign  Language  Press 
Association,  has  returned  to  Chicago 
from  a  visit  to  Jugoslavia. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
World,  with  Mrs.  Lorton  and  their  young 
son,  Robert  E.  Lorton,  has  returned 
from  two  and  one-half  months  abroad. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


RW.  McCARNEY  of  the  advertis- 
•  inc  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 


ing  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  was  tendered  a  farewell  dinner 
and  presented  with  a  wallet  Sept.  12,  by 
his  associates,  prior  to  his  leaving  the 
Public  Ledger  to  join  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

0.  M.  Lowe,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  is  in 
New  York  for  a  two  weeks’  visit. 

Robert  S.  French,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  is  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  delegation  of  the 
37th  division  which  has  gone  to  France 
and  Belgium  for  a  tour  of  the  World 
War  battlefields. 

Henry  M.  Flowers  has  transferred 
from  the  business  staff  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Nezvs  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel. 

Walter  S.  Dayton,  business  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  for  the 
past  17  years,  has  resigned  and  will  take 
a  long  vacation.  Before  going  with  the 
Sun  Mr.  Dayton  had  been  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  Rec¬ 
ord.  For  the  present  the  business  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Sun  will  be  under  Paul 
C.  Edwards,  editor. 

James  H.  Cullen,  business  manager  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Record,  has  returned 
from  his  vacation. 

A.  H.  Hoover,  of  the  circulation  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  left 
the  paper  to  return  to  Northwestern 
University  for  the  fall  term. 

Leon  Herman,  business  manager  of 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  six  weeks’  vacation. 

William  Ruby,  formerly  with  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  department,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Record. 

Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Repub- 
lican-Amcrican  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  attendance  committee  for  the  New 
England  Ad  club  convention  to  be  held 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Oct.  28-29. 

R.  E.  Morrison,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Evening  Repub- 
I'can,  has  resigned  to  become  advertising 
Manager  of  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Daily 
Missoulian  and  Ez’ening  Sentinel. 

John  Doherty,  formerly  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Evening  Post,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Boston  Daily  Record. 

E.  J.  Frey,  national  advertising  man- 
*gfr  of  the  Waterbury  Republican-.4mcr- 
•fon,  and  Mrs.  Frey  are  parents  of  a 


daughter  born  Sept.  14  at  St.  Mary’s 
hospital,  Waterbury. 

Fred  Ulrich  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch. 

William  H.  Baird,  for  three  years  in 
the  national  advertising  department  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citiaen,  has  taken 
charge  of  national  advertising  for  the 
Springfield  (O.)  News  and  Sun. 

Thomas  Tierney,  formerly  with  the 
Boston  Post  advertising  department,  is 
now  with  the  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

H.  W.  Allen,  advertising  director  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  arrived  in 
New  York  Sept.  17  for  a  short  visit. 

Gary  O’Neil,  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  has  returned  to  Water¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  w’here  he  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed,  as  an  advertising  man  for  the 
Republican- American. 

Mrs.  William  Cavanaugh,  a  member  of 
the  business  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Re  publican- American,  for  10 
years  has  resigned.  Women  associates 
gave  her  a  farewell  party  reecntly.  Misses 
Marion  LeRoy  and  Leah  Goldberg  have 
been  added  to  the  paper’s  office  staff. 

William  B.  Pape,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re- 
puhliccm-American,  and  liirs.  Pape  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Brenda  Mary, 
born  Sept.  12,  at  Waterbury. 

A.  E.  Clarkson,  business  manager  of 
the  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  visited  New 
York  recently  enroute  to  Texas  from 
Maine,  where  he  spent  his  vacation. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


JOE  CANNON,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex. I  Daily  News,  covers 


J  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  covers 
assignments  far  from  the  headquarters 
of  his  newspaper 


plane.  He  be- 

lieves  he  is  the 

K  T  only  newspaper 

B  m  reporter  in  the 

f  |||^  m  country  to  own 

and  operate  a 

cense  and  has 

100 

- ing  over  a  six 

Joe  Cannon  ,  period 

without  losing  a 
day  from  the  office.  This  meant  taking 
flying  lessons  in  the  forenoon  most  days 
before  going  to  work  on  the  News.  He 
trained  under  Lieut.  Robert  H.  Gray, 

former  New  Zealand  war  ace  and  now 
operations  manager  for  Texas  Air 

Transport. 

During  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Can¬ 
non  has  handled  all  aviation  events  in 
the  Texas  territory  for  his  paper.  In 
addition  he  has  done  publicity  for  two 
airports.  He  is  a  member  of  the  avia¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  chamber  of  com- 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

"D  ERT  A.  TEETERS,  managing  edi- 
^  tor  of  the  Springfield  (O.)  News, 


A  number  of  assignments,  including 
air  crashes  have  been  covered  by  Mr. 
Cannon  by  plane,  and  this  method  gave 
him  many  beats  on  stories,  he  declares. 


has  been  appointed  on  a  committee  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  city  commission  to  study 
airports  in  neighboring  cities  with  a 
view  to  making  improvements  at  the 
Springfieeld  airport. 

Walker  Long,  managing  editor  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  and 
H.  R.  Pinckard,  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Dispatch,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  classes 
in  journalism  at  Marshall  College  this 
year  in  the  absence  of  W.  Page  Pitt,  the 
regular  instructor,  who  will  attend  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Don  L.  Hogan,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pensacola  Journal  and  formerly  desk 
rnan  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
visited  Memphis  recently  while  on  a 
vacation  trip  to  Missouri. 

W.  Earl  Hall,  managing  editor  of  the 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  is  a 
member  of  the  reorganized  board  of 
control  of  athletics  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

Carl  Brazier,  one  time  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  who  lately  has 
been  in  California,  is  back  on  the  Times 
as  head  of  the  copy  desk. 

David  Camelon,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  News  Bureau,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Edward  L.  Fay,  formerly  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Nezvs  copy  desk,  has 
succeeded  C.  B.  Barr  as  telegraph  editor 
of  the  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American. 
Barr,  who  goes  to  the  Bridgeport  Post 
copy  desk,  was  presented  a  traveling  bag 
by  his  associates  prior  to  his  departure. 

E.  L.  Williams  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Halifax  Herald  as  reporter. 

Jeff  Daniels,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  new 
Grcenivich  Village  Community  Reviezv, 
which  will  be  published  in  New  York. 

Henry  Clay,  of  the  Seattle  Times  copy 
de.sk,  is  home  from  a  vacation. 

John  “Chick”  Kelley,  sports  editor  of 
the  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American  and 
Mrs.  Kelley  are  parents  of  a  son,  John, 
Jr.,  born  Friday,  Sept.  13,  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Waterbury. 

Eddie  E.  Lowery,  of  the  Boston  Post, 
John  J.  Donovan  of  the  Boston  Globe 
and  Joe  Toye  of  the  Boston  Traz'cler 
were  among  the  passengers  flying  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Boston,  Mass., 
last  week  in  the  Ford  “Goodwill  Biplane” 
now  touring  the  country. 

Thomas  K.  Brindley  of  the  Fall  River 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Value  of  a  Comic  Strip? 
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Or,  Do  You  Judge  Its  Value  By  Its  Reader-Interest? 


How  About  Cost?  Is  It  in  Proportion  to  Its  Reader- 
Interest? 


Are  Any  of  Your  Present  Comics  Costing  Too  Much  in. 
Comparison  With  Their  Reader-Value? 
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(Mass.)  Herald  News  staff,  is  vacation¬ 
ing  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Nelson  H.  Shere,  city  editor  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Review  has  been  named 
instructor  in  technical  journalism  at  Iowa 
State  College  to  replace  L.  R.  Combs,  re¬ 
cently  named  extension  editor. 

Isabelle  Keating  has  joined  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle  as  a  staff  writer. 

Loren  Carroll,  assistant  financial  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  is  touring 
Europe  on  a  month’s  leave  of  absence. 
He  plans  to  visit  England,  France  and 
Ireland  before  returning. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Plummer,  formerly 
sports  writer  on  the  Bedford  (Ind.) 
Daily  Mail  and  the  Bedford  Times,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Co  urier-Jou  mal. 

Archie  Herzoff,  formerly  on  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  staff  of  Variety. 

Graham  Burch,  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Bath  (N.  Y.)  Steuben  Advo¬ 
cate,  has  resigned  to  sell  automobiles. 
Matthew  Herson,  graduate  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  School  of  Printing  and  Journalism 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  Burch’s  successor. 

Joseph  F.  Farren,  formerly  with  the 
sports  department  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  been  appointed  sports  editor 
of  the  Springfield  (O.)  Morning  Sun. 

Edward  J.  Delaney,  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News  copy  desk,  has 
returned  from  his  vacation. 

Frank  Kenneth  Riley,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  Telegram,  has  joined 
the  Boston  Evening  American. 

Col.  Edward  B.  Clark,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Evenmg 
Post,  has  returned  to  the  national  capital 
after  a  month’s  vacation  in  Chicago. 

John  H.  O’Neill,  science  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  covered  the  re¬ 
cent  physiology  and  psychology  conven¬ 
tions  at  Boston  and  New  Haven. 

Arthur  Cooper,  reporter  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Traatscript,  has  returned 
from  a  month’s  vacation. 

John  F.  Cleghorn,  for  several  years 
railroad  reporter  for  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  has  been  named  assistant 
to  Lloyd  G.  “Bucky”  Harris,  new  di¬ 
rector  for  WMC.  radio  station  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  and  Memphis 
Evening  Appeal. 

William  H.  Gardner,  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Post,  returned  this  week  from  a 
vacation  spent  in  Maine. 

Charles  Lynch,  Ottawa,  Canada,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs, 
is  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Lillian  Des- 
barats,  younger  daughter  of  George  J. 
Desbarats,  deputy  minister  of  national 
defense. 

Preston  Williams,  tri-state  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
V'ork  Journal. 

Robert  L.  Randol,  of  the  copy  desk. 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  has  been 
made  Sunday  editor,  also  handling  all 
features  for  the  Star-Telegram  and 
Record-Telegram. 

Arthur  Wild,  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  recently  returned  from  a 
vacation  in  Hollywood. 

Miss  Ida  Mae  Converse  of  Fort 
Worth,  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  is  doing  special  writing  for  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

A1  Elliott,  formerly  of  the  Memphis 
Press  and  Netv  Fork  World,  has  joined 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Harry  Tucker,  reporter  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  was  re¬ 
cently  presented  with  a  silver  loving 
cup  by  the  Cozy  Corner  Club,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  which  he  founded  a  number  of 
years  ago. 

William  E.  Dwyer  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  Neivs  staff,  is  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  New  Mexico. 

Stephen  Brice,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Nnvs  Bee,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Toledo  Times. 


Harold  Cunningham,  police  reporter 
on  the  Halifax  Herald,  has  left  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Sydney  Record  as  news 
editor. 

Lawrence  Towe  of  the  copy  desk, 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  has  resigned  to  go 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee. 

Carl  Adamschick,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  city  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  Lucey,  who  has  gone  to 
Dayton,  O.,  to  enter  publicity  work. 

Clarence  H.  Burr,  market  editor  of 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  returned 
from  a  three  weeks’  vacation  in  Texas 
and  Mexico. 

Karl  W.  Fischer  has  resigned  from 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
to  join  the  faculty  of  Baker  University, 
Baldwin,  Kan. 

Edward  J.  Milne,  formerly  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  staff  at  its 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  office,  has  entered 
the  University  of  Maine. 

E.  D.  McCluskey,  rewrite  man  of 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  make-up  editor. 

Jack  Scott,  formerly  of  Grange  City, 
Ill.,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Arthur  S.  Reseigh,  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News  staff,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties  after  an  automobile 
trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

Raymond  Copeland  of  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University  has  just  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  sports  desk  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Record-Telegram. 

C.  E.  Hill,  formerly  with  the  Coffey- 
zille  (Kan.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
city  desk  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
He  recently  has  been  editor  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (Ark.)  Neu’s. 

Sam  Kahn,  city  editor  of  the  .Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  recently  returned 
from  his  vacation,  which  he  spent  in 
New  York.  He  made  the  trip  by  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Miss  Flora  Hulsart,  of  Waterbury, 
has  been  named  assistant  to  Mrs.  Amy 
P.  Atkins,  librarian  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican-American. 

James  E.  Boynton,  of  the  Detroit 
Times  staff,  and  formerly  of  the  Fall 
Rwer  (Mass.)  Globe  staff,  has  returned 
to  his  duties  following  a  vacation  in 
Fall  River. 

W'illiam  Rose,  manager  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American 
bureau  at  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  week's  motor  trip  in 
southern  Arkansas.  Miss  Peggy  Ligh- 
ton  had  charge  of  the  bureau  during  his 
absence. 

Ray  Black,  reporter  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  joined  the 
Ignited  Press  at  Chicago. 

Robert  L.  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  the  night 
city  staff,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer,  covered  recent  strikers’  out¬ 
breaks  and  hearings  in  Marion  and  Gas¬ 
tonia. 

W.  Aca  Biggs,  sports  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  received  painful  leg  in¬ 
juries  last  week  in  an  automobile  wreck. 

John  Presley  Fletcher,  city  editor  of 
Memphis  Press-.Scimitar,  has  returned  to 
work  after  undergoing  a  minor  opera¬ 
tion. 

Walter  A.  Shcad  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  News  to  join  the 
Indianapolis  Power  and  Light  Company. 

“Mac”  McCauley,  city  editor,  and 
Ernie  Baugh,  his  assistant,  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  morning  day  staff,  both  have 
been  ill  recently. 

Rol)ert  E.  Smith,  formerly  editor  on 
the  North  Hollywood  (Cal.)  has 

taken  the  editorial  desk  on  the  Hanford 
(Cal.)  Daily  Signal. 

Joseph  Corbett,  formerly  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Seattle  Star. 

Mrs.  Marie  D.  Hart,  social  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American,  is  on  vacation.  Miss  Edna 
Bartlette  Clarke,  assistant  editor,  is  in 
charge. 

Mitchell  Sutherland,  who  left  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  to  write  continuities  for  the 


American  Broadcasting  Company,  has 
returned  to  the  Times  as  automobile 
editor. 

Thomas  J.  McCabe,  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  has 
been  re-elected  president  o'f  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  England  Football  Officials. 

Kenneth  W.  Barr,  of  the  Seattle  Times 
Sunday  staff,  is  vacationing  in  Oregon 
and  California  with  his  brother,  Mel¬ 
ville  Barr,  a  structural  engineer,  and 
R.  L.  Mc(jrath,  of  the  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer  copy  desk. 

Clifford  Langford-Baker,  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Montreal  Star,  is  on 
a  business  trip  to  Canada. 

J.  Paul  Wynne,  for  the  past  nine  years 
with  the  editorial  department,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  Sun,  has  been  appointed 
deputy  commissioner  of  public  works  for 
the  city  of  Binghamton.  He  took  up 
his  duties  this  week. 

Jack  Carley,  editorial  writer  for  the 
.Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  is  on  a 
two  weeks’  vacation. 

William  Lyon  has  returned  to  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Seattle  Times  from  a  trip 
East. 

Emerson  Seibold,  city  hall  reporter  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  spent 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Robert  L.  Gray,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Even¬ 
ing  Times  and  is  now  with  the  Durham 
(N.C.)  Sun. 

Peter  Salvus,  of  the  Seattle  Times 
sports  department,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation. 

Charles  E.  Bolen,  formerly  of  the 
Omaha  Bee-Nezvs  editorial  staff,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
weather  bureau.  * 

L.  C.  Graham,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  is  seriously 
ill  at  his  home  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Richard  P.  Overmyer  of  the  copy 
desk,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  and  Mrs.  Over¬ 
myer,  have  returned  from  a  visit  at 
Devil’s  Lake,  Mich. 

Raymond  Williams,  who  resigned  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  from  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee  to  engage 
in  the  oil  business,  has  resumed  his 
duties  at  the  News  Bees. 

Russell  W.  Whitney,  city  editor  of  the 
Santa  Crus  (Cal.)  News  and  formerly 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  resigned 
to  become  night  editor  of  the  Astoria 
(Ore.)  Astorian. 

Neal  Jones,  formerly  news  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  is  now  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Eugene  Roper,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  telegraph  desk  to  the  tri-state 
desk  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  Earl  Olmquist,  desk  man,  has  been 
appointed  telegraph  editor. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


FLASHES 


A  Bo.cton  man  slapped  his  wife  as  she 
slept.  Men  are  getting  bolder  and 
bolder. — Norristown  Times-Herald. 


Today  definition :  an  editorial  page  is 
a  part  of  the  daily  newspaper  reserved 
for  the  congratulation  of  non-stop  flyers. 
— Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Leader. 

Ramsay  MacDonald  will  arrive  in 
New  York  on  October  4  and  we  shall 
probably  have  to  remain  in  ignorance  as 
to  what  he  has  up  his  sleeve  until  after 
he  has  been  frisked  for  his  ideas  by 
the  ship’s  news  reporters.  However,  Irt 
us  hope  there  are  no  returning  movie 
stars  or  recently  divorced  millionaires  on 
board  his  ship,  as,  in  that  event,  he  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  make  the  first  page  at  all.— 
George  R.  Brozvn,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 


An  advertisement  we  have  just  seen 
offering  for  sale  a  Washington  hand 
press  mentions  that  it  has  “been  used 
only  a  short  time”  As  Washington  hand 
presses  go,  that  should  be  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  hundred  years  or  more  at 
the  most. — Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin. 
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The  Scripps-Howard  organization  has 
just  ordered  18  new  Hoe  Superspeed 
press  units  for  early  installation  in  the 
new  building  of  the  Akron  Times-Press 
and  the  present  building  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  to  provide  adequate  press 
facilities  for  these  progressive  papers 
to  better  enable  them  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  rapidly  increasing 
circulations  and  advertising. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC., 

General  Officer 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  NEW  ORLEANS  LONDON 


f 
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(Continiu’d  from  page  34) 

F.  C.  Hinkle,  city  editor,  Kansas  City 
Star,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  in 
the  Ozarks. 

Earl  Plowman,  telegraph  editor  of 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  is  spending  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  in  Arkansas.  Al¬ 
bert  Raleigh  Capley,  theatrical  critic.  Is 
handling  telegraph  in  Plowman’s  ab¬ 
sence. 

Ben  Baines  is  in  charge  of  the  San 
Antonio  Erming  News  city  desk,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Don  Weldon,  former  city  editor, 
who  has  left  the  paper. 

George  V.  McIntyre,  formerly  of  the 
Denver  Kocky  Mountain  News,  has 
join^  the  San  Antonio  Express  repor- 
torial  staff.  Milton  Thompson  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Evening  Neuts  to  the 
Express.  Miss  Genevieve  Smith  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Express  staff. 

J.  S.  McNeel,  Jr.,  San  Antonio  Light 
copy  reader  and  secretary  of  the  San 
Antonio  Junior  Chaml^r  of  Commerce, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Canada. 

Edwin  Wintermute,  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  staff,  has  joined  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
•  where  he  will  teach  journalism. 

Arnold  Hcidt,  managing  editor  of  the 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  Mrs. 
Heidt  and  their  two  children,  are  on  a 
motor  vacation  trip. 

Earl  Stumpf,  for  a  number  of  years 
with  Florida  newspapers,  and  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Mihvatikcc  Sen¬ 
tinel,  is  now  with  the  Jacksomnlle  Times- 
Union,  handling  the  news  desk  for  the 
bulldog  edition. 

Arthur  F.  Thompson,  farm  editor, 
Creston  (la.)  News-Advertiser,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  a  new  weekly  magazine 
to  be  published  at  Ames,  la. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Edward  halsey  jenison, 

son  of  E.  M.  Jenison,  publisher  of 
the  Paris  (Ill.)  Daily  Beacon-News,  to 
Miss  Barbara  Elezabeth  Weinburgh, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Ben¬ 
nett  Weinburgh,  of  Eiast  Lansing,  Mich., 
Sept.  14.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenison  will 
reside  at  Paris,  Ill.,  where  the  bride¬ 
groom  is  community  editor  of  the 
Beacon-News. 

Arley  J.  Ballard,  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dis- 
^tch,  to  Miss  Florence  Roe,  of  the 
Dispatch  business  office.  Sept.  7.  They 
spent  a  short  honeymoon  m  Michigan. 

Ira  L.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Quarterlies,  of  the  United  States 
Daily,  to  Miss  Edith  E.  Hollenberry, 
of  Washington,  recently. 

Leslie  Stone,  of  the  International 
News  Service  foreign  desk,  to  Miss 
Rosalind  Baron,  in  New  York  recently. 
They  are  spending  their  honeymoon  m 
Canada. 

John  Edward  Donnelly,  treasurer  of 
the  Donnelly  Advertising  Company, 
Boston,  to  Miss  Anna  Teresa  Eiarley 
of  Readville,  Mass.,  recently. 

Sam  E.  Connor,  feature  writer  for 
the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Evening  Journal, 
to  Miss  Minnie  Elizabeth  Bailey  of 
Auburn,  Me.,  a  member  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Daily  Sun,  Sept.  9. 

Herbert  W.  McManus,  editor  of 
Saturdav  Night  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  to 
Mary  E.  McPherson,  editor  of  Canadian 
Homes  and  Gardens  Magazine  also  of 
Toronto,  Sept.  5  in  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration,  New  York. 

A.  Judson  Evans,  of  the  Richmond 
(Ba.)  Times-Dispatch  staff,  to  Miss 
Rosalie  Bankhead  Meredith,  at  Green¬ 
wood,  Va.,  recently. 

John  H.  Van  Deventer,  Jr.,  editor  of 
Advertising  Abroad,  to  Miss  Beatrice 
Barry,  Sept.  10.  The  couple  sailed 
^pt.  11  for  Europe,  where  they  expect 
to  remain  for  a  few  months. 

Warren  Briggs  Francis,  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  (R.  1.)  Bulletin  staff,  to  Miss 
Lorania  King,  also  of  the  staff,  re¬ 
cently. 


Fred  W.  Neher,  cartoonist  for  the 
Central  Press  Association,  to  Miss 
Frances  N.  Rutledge  of  Boone,  la.,  in 
Chicago  recently.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neher 
left_  on  an  Automobile  trip  through 
Indiana.  They  will  make  their  home  in 
Cleveland. 

Milton  Fairman  of  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Post  editorial  staff  to  Miss  Kath¬ 
ryn  MeSweeney,  recently. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

^ARL  TURNER,  district  superintend- 
ent  for  the  International  News 
Service,  spent  a  few  days  at  the  New 
York  office  recently  after  a  trip  through 
his  territory,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

W'alter  Rundle,  formerly  of  the 
McCook  (Nebr.)  Gazette,  has  joined  the 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  bureau  of  the  United 
Press.  He  succeeds  Archibald  Eddy, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Indianapolis. 

B.  J.  Holloway  has  been  appointed  day 
manager  and  M.  C.  Monroe  night  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Orleans  bureau  of  the 
United  Press.  Both  men  have  been 
with  the  bureau  for  some  time. 

R.  G.  Tilton,  formerly  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Indiana  office,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Miami  Daily  News. 

L.  S.  Cameron  has  been  transferred 
from  the  special  service  department  of 
the  United  Press  to  the  sports  depart¬ 


ment  of  the  New  York  offices.  Cameron 
was  previously  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

Harold  Righter  has  been  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  succeeding  C.  M.  Burcky, 
who  has  joined  the  sports  department  of 
the  NEA  Service,  Inc.  Rjghter  was 
formerly  with  the  Columbus,  O.,  and 
Albany,  N.  Y.  bureaus,  and  was  with 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser. 

Vincent  C.  Neeson,  formerly  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

S.  S.  Farrington  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Kansas  City  bureau  to  the 
Denver  bureau  of  the  United  Press. 

Frank  Gorrie,  of  the  Associated  Press 
Seattle  bureau,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
from  a  vacation. 

Robert  Cornish,  formerly  of  the  United 
Press  Philadelphia  bureau,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  bu¬ 
reau,  succeeding  G.  Ross  Downing,  who 
is  now  with  the  business  department  in 
the  western  Pennsylvania  territory. 

Allan  Quinn  of  the  Washington  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  part  of  his  vacation  in  Kansas  City. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  A.  P.  there. 

Ellis  H.  Martin,  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  News  Service, 
is  on  his  annual  vacation. 


James  K.  Martindale,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  office,  is  now  with  the  New  York 
office  of  the  United  Press. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

JF.  COOLEY  of  the  Clermont  (la.) 

•  Enterprise,  has  purchased  the  Fmr- 
bank  (la.)  Four  County  Advocate. 

Blooming  Prairie  (Minn.)  Times,  a 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Theodore  P. 
Fagre  to  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Rasmussen  erf 
Austin,  Minn.  Mrs.  Rasmussen  has  been 
associated  with  her  husband,  Harry  E. 
Rasmussen,  publisher  of  the  Austin  Daily 
Herald.  Control  of  the  latter  newspaper 
was  recently  sold. 

Ralph  B.  Knepper,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kendrick  (Ida.)  Gazette 
for  the  past  14  years,  on  Sept.  1  took 
possession  of  the  Salmon  (Ida.)  Re¬ 
corder-Herald,  having  recently  purchased 
the  property  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  Melvin. 

G.  A.  Wade,  partner  with  the  late 
E.  O.  Gardner  in  the  Wayme  (Nebr.) 
Democrat,  has  assumed  full  ownership 
of  the  paper. 

Brownwood  (Tex.)  News,  semi¬ 
weekly  published  by  H.  M.  Jones  and 

H.  H.  Jackson,  has  been  sold  to  A.  R 
O’Flaherty  of  Cisco,  Texas.  Mr.  O’Flah¬ 
erty  formerly  owned  the  Cisco  Daily 
News  and  the  Cisco  American,  the  latter 
a  weekly. 


Sell  It  in  Indiana! 


H, 


.ERE  is  a  compact  prolific  and  easily  accessible  alU 
year  market  of  2,000,000  population  that  will  buy  any 
worthy  product  which  is  properly  advertised  in  The  News. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  far-fetched  statement,  but  one  based 
upon  the  experiences  of  many  hundreds  of  advertisers. 
You  can  sell  it  to  The  Indianapolis  Radius  through  The 
News.  Since  only  one  newspaper  is  necessary,  you  can 
enjoy  unusual  economy. 


The  News . . .  ALONE . . .  Does  the  Job! 


INIMAN4POUS  Mews 

‘The  htdimtapoHs  RaMns 

DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Director 
«  -v  L  A,  CARROLL  T  P  T  f 

•  no  East  42nd  St  Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


NNOUNCING  the— 


Pacific  C oast  Edition 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


J0C1»AL_  1  ^ 

xxsls'Mtrx 


pvOW,  JONES  &  CO.,  publishers 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  PACIFIC 
Coast  Edition  of  Th  e  Wall  Street 
Journal,  to  be  published  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

This  newspaper,  which  will  begin  pub¬ 
lication  in  October,  brings  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  a  complete  daily  journal  of  finance 
and  business  employing  the  full  national 
and  international  resources  of  the  fore¬ 
most  financial  news  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tributing  organization  of  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Edition  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  will  present 
daily  all  of  the  important  Eastern  and 
National  financial  news  together  with 
full  coverage  of  Western  news.  It  will 
contain  the  outstanding  analyses  of  com¬ 
panies  and  the  studies  of  security  values 
regularly  appearing  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal . . .  exclusive  features  for  which 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  widely  noted. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Edition  will  be 
distributed  to  subscribers  by  fast  train 
and  airplane  mail  throughout  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  and  to  the  Inter-Mountain  re¬ 
gion.  The  subscription  rate  (for  regular 
mail  delivery)  will  be  $20  a  year. 

The  high  standards  of  accuracy  and 
service,  which  have  marked  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Dow,  Jones  &  Co. 
for  nearly  50  years .  .  .  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  extension  of  their 
electric  page  news  ticker  service  to  more 
than  90  American  and  Canadian  cities 
.  .  .  which  have  made  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  the  financial  authority  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  largest  financial  newspaper 
in  the  world — these  same  high  standards 
are  now  pledged  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Edition  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Subscriptions  may  be  entered  at  any  of 
the  following  offices  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Reservations  for  advertising 
space  may  also  be  made  at  these  offices. 


Van  Nuys  Building 

LOS  ANGELES 


Hunter-Dulin  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


44  Broad  Street 
NEW  YORK 


THE  MARKET  VIBRATES  ON  THE  DOW  JONES  NEWS 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

MISS  BLANCHE  FREDERICK- 
SON,  advertising  manager  for  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  store  of  William 
Filene  Sons  Company,  spoke  before  the 
members  of  the  Worcester  Advertising 
Club  at  its  meeting  last  week,  telling 
of  her  experience  at  the  International 
Advertising  Association  convention  in 
Berlin. 

Thirteenth  annual  convention  of  tlie 
Photogravers’  Association  of  New 
England  and  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  was  held  at  the  New  Ocean 
House  in  Swampscott,  Mass,  last  week 
with  more  than  400  members  present. 

“New  Trends  in  Advertising  and 
Merchandising”  will  be  the  general 
theme  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Chicago  Advertising  Council  this 


SUSPENSIONS 

EA.  hull,  who  has  published  the 
•  Marble  Rgck  (la.)  Journal,  a 
weekly,  the  past  year,  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  discontinuance  of  the  paper  be¬ 
cause  of  his  failing  health. 

Marble  Rock  (la.)  Journal,  published 
by  E.  A.  Hull  &  Sons,  has  su.spended 
publication. 

C.  L.  Hopkins,  publisher  of  the  New 
Canton  (Ill.)  Press,  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  last  week  announced  suspension  of 
that  weekly.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  in 
failing  health  and  is  forced  to  give  up 
newspaper  work.  It  is  the  second  Pike 
county  paper  to  suspend  this  fall. 


HIKED  26  MILES  FOR  T.  A.  T.  PICTURES 


SCHOOLS 

A  COURSE  in  journalism  has  been 
added  to  the  curriculum  at  Mnrnini»_ 


.  added  to  the  curriculum  at  Morning- 
college,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Tal  H.  Stafford  has  been  appointed 
the  news  bureau 

ceeding  Charles  Marshall  who  is  now 

Ready  for  the  night  on  Mt.  Taylor.  Photo  shows  (left  to  right):  W.  P.  Cutter,  with  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
pilot;  J.  A.  Herlihy,  chief  engineer,  T.  A.  T.;  Samuel  Sansone,  photographer,  George  H.  _  Gallup,  recently  named 

Los  An/eeles  Examiner i  H.  C.  Rice  and  J.  B.  Rice,  guides;  C.  O.  Breece.  professor  of  journalism  at  Drake  uni- 

lumher  mill  owner,  and  J.  A.  Padilla,  guide.  versity,  Des  Moines,  has  been  named 

director  of  the  research  bureau  of  the 

r IKING  26  miles  to  obtain  pictures  of  feet  up,  they  finally  came  upon  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune. 
^  the  wreck  of  the  Transcontinental  ghastly  scene  of  the  wrecked  plane. 

""  . '  .  '  San  Taking  the  word  of  an  Indian  guide 

was  part  of  the  work  of  that  he  knew  a  short  cut  to  automobile 
transportation,  Sansone,  after  spending 
20  minutes  at  the  scene  to  snap  his  pic¬ 
tures,  started  out  with  the  guide.  True 
to  his  word,  the  Indian  brought  the 
had  been  photographer  to  an  automobile  road  10 
miles  down  the  mountain  side.  Sansone 
then  rushed  by  car  to  Grant  where  he 
They  placed  the  plates  aboard  a  plane. 

Sansone,  like  the  other  photographers, 
were  was  not  dressed  for  mountain  climbing. 

_ _  _ _  _  -  .  He  wore  a  polo  shirt  and  ordinary 

maining  16  miles.  They  negotiated  the  street  clothing  and  a  pair  of  thin-soled 

shoes.  Before  he  returned  to  Grant,  his 
shoes  were  worn  through.  He  had  to  go 
Next  morning  at  daybreak,  Sansone  to  the  Golden  State  Hospital  for  treat- 
and  a  guide  started  out,  climbing  over  ment  upon  his  return  to  Los  Angeles. 


Merchandising.”  Van  B.  Hooper, 

president  of  the  Milwaukee  Advertis-  Air  Transport  plane, 
ing  Club,  presided.  Francisco," 

John  H.  Victor  of  the_  Victor  Manu-  news  cameramen  who  covered  the  story, 
factoring  Company,  Chicago,  with  a  Sam  Sansone,  photographer  for  the 

score  of  115  for  27  holes  of  golf,  car-  Pos  Angeles  E.vamitter,  was  one  of  the 
ried  off  the  honors  in  the  fifth  of  the  first  cameramen  on  the  scene, 
six  tournaments  on  the  1929  schedule  For  two  days,  cameramen 
of  the  Western  Advertising  Golfers  waiting  at  Winslow,  Ariz. 

Association.  The  news  that  the  wreck  had  been  lo- 

Developments  that  have  made  Mon-  cated  started  them  to  the  scene, 

treal  one  of  the  great  seaports  were  were  able  to  get  within_18  miles  of  the 

viewed  by  members  of  the  Canadian  plane  by  automobile.  ‘  . 

Women’s  Press  Club,  Montreal  forced  to  climb  over  Iwulders  for  the  re- 

Branch,  and  other  guests  during  a  tour 
of  the  sixteen-mile  harbor  on  the  yacht  first  eight  miles  before  nightfall,  spend 
Sir  Hugh  Allan,  Sept.  14  by  invitation  ing  the  night  around  a  camp  fire^ 
of  the  Harbor  (Commissioners. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  New 
York,  was  a  guest  and  speaker  at  the 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Sept.  9,  at  the  Woman’s  City 
club. 

Northeastern  group  of  the  Iowa 
Press  Association  will  hold  its  district 
conference  in  Waterloo,  Oct.  4. 

Annual  Fall  meeting  of  the  South 
Florida  Press  Association  will  be  held 
at  Melbourne,  Fla.,  on  Oct.  25  and  26. 

Tentative  program  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  tenth  district  meeting. 

Advertising  Federation  of  Amfjiica, 
to  be  held  in  Dallas,  Sept.  22  to 
24.  Among  speakers  are  Delos  Walker 
of  Macy’s.  New  York;  Miss  Bertha 
Bernstein,  Chatham  .\dvertising  Agency, 

New  York;  J.  P.  Licklider,  director  of 
publicity  and  sales  research,  Missouri 
State  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  Joe  J. 

Taylor,  “State  Press”  of  the  Dallas 
News. 


dN  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

W  G.  GRIESEMER,  head  of  the  en- 
”  •  graving  department  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  has  returned  to  work  after 
a  long  illness. 

Willis  A.  Ellis,  head  of  the  proof¬ 
room  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Classical  Journal,  official  organ  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South,  the  Classical  Association  of 
New  England,  and  the  Classical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  States. 


KATZ  APPOINTED 

The  E.  Katz  Special  advertising 
agency  has  been  appointed  national  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Farmer  and  Breeder, 


Minneapolis  publication. 


OPENS  FOOD  “STUDIO’ 


THE  RICHEST  SUBURBAN 
MARKET  IN  AMERICA! 


St.  Louis  Firm  Will  Test  Recipes 
And  Aid  Copywriters 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  St.  Louis  field  of  adver¬ 
tising  art  is  the  opening  of  a  studio- 
kitchen  by  the  Lewis-Schmidt  Studios  in 
the  new  Olive-Plaza  building. 

Miss  Billie  Lewis  and  Alwin  E. 
Schmidt  are  the  executives  of  the  new 
enterprise.  Schmidt  is  in  charge  of  the 
art  department.  The  kitchen,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Roberta  Schmidt,  a 
home  economics  expert,  has  every  facility 
for  testing  of  recipes  and  the  creation  of 
new  uses  of  prepared  foodstuffs.  From 
the  kitchen  the  culinary  creations  are 
taken  directly  into  the  studio  for  illus¬ 
trations. 

Copywriters  for  food  accounts  can 
have  recipes  tried  out,  tested  for  taste 
and  appearance,  and  sketched  or  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  laboratory-kitchen. 


Where  70%  home  ownership  compels  a  primary  interest 
in  the  LOCAL  rather  than  the  metropolitan  paper. 

The  riehest  suburban  market  in  America!  Over  $98,000,000 
in  farm  products  .  .  .  over  $175,000,000  in  crude  oil  .  .  . 
over  $1,300,000,000  in  motion  pictures  and  manufactured 
products  in  one  year  .  .  .  produced  largely  in  the  suburban 
districts,  creating  average  payrolls  and  family  incomes 
unequalled  anywhere! 

With  that  wealth  go  matchless  living  condi¬ 
tions  .  .  .  splendid  schools  .  .  .  churches  .  .  . 
civic  and  social  organizations  .  .  .  every  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  highest  standard  of  living! 

Every  community  is  a  civic,  social  and  trading 
center  unto  itself!  And  seven  out  of  ten 
suburban  families  live  in  comfortable  homes 
of  their  own! 

The  home  owner  has  a  vital  interest  in  all 
local  activities  that  affect  his  own  property  — 
and  no  matter  how  close  to  a  large  city  his 
community  may  be  —  he  looks  to  his  own  local 
newspaper  rather  than  to  the  metropolitan 
daily,  for  detailed  information  on  local 
activities. 

To  get  your  .sales  message  to  these  suburban 
families  of  Southern  California  .  .  .  you  must 
put  your  advertising  alongside  the  news  that 
is  of  the  most  vital  concern  to  them.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  cover  Southern  California  markets  with¬ 
out  using  the  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS! 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

CALDWELL  (Ida.)  News-Tribune 
has  just  completed  its  new  building. 
A  new  Goss  Comet  press  and  other 
equipment  has  been  installed. 

Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  News  has*  pur¬ 
chased  a  Duplex  Tubular  16-page  press 
and  complete  stereotype  equipment 
which  will  be  installed  .soon. 


TO  AWARD  GOLF  TROPHIES 

Five  trophies  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispalch  to  the 
winners,  runners-up  and  medalist  in  the 
eighth  annual  city  championship  golf 
tournament,  which  will  be  held  Sept.  23 
to  28  over  the  Hermitage  Country  Club 
course. 


Alhambra  Po«t- 
Advocate 

Glendale  Newa-Pre»» 
Monrovia  New»-Po»t 
Nan  Pedro  News-Pilot 
Hollywood  News 
Pasadena  Post 
Nanta  Monica  Outlook 
San  DIeiro  Union- 
Tribune 

Culver  City  Star-News 
I.nnK  Beach  Sun 
Redondo  Breece 
Venice  VanRuard 


Cleanses 


Reduces  Dross 


Prevents  Loss 
of  Tin 


In  Type  Metal 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

Associated 

>1C  MOCENSEN  &  CO'lne- 


ELI  MI  NATES  USE  OF  TONING  METAL 


THE  TYLIUM  COMPANY 


1411  NORTH  MAIN  STBEKT 


L.OS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNLA 


564  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  —  Kearney  3834 
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THIS  TYPE  WILL 
MAKE  YOUR  PAPER 
Easy  to  Read 
— Quickly 


This  new  7^  point  size  of  Ionic  No. 
5  is  particularly  useful  for  newspa¬ 
pers  for  it  combines  the  maximiun  in 
word  count  with  exceptional  legibil¬ 
ity  and  reading  ease. 

It  is  larger  in  printing  face  than 
many  eight  and  nine  point  newspa¬ 
per  types,  and  is  much  more  legible 
and  easy  to  read. 

It  retains  the  virtues  that  have 
made  Ionic  No.  5  the  most  popular  of 
all  news  faces:  Large,  clear,  inviting 
lower-case  letters;  no  fine  lines  to 
break  down  on  the  press  or  in  stereo¬ 
typing;  exceptional  fitting;  short, 
sturdy  serifs;  no  pinholes  to  fill  up 
with  ink;  pleasingly  proportioned 
capitals;  clear,  open  counters;  as¬ 
cenders  and  descenders  which  bring 
the  utmost  in  recognition-ease  and 
yet  do  not  waste  space. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Optical  Company,  thou¬ 
sands  of  eye  specialists  and  oculists 
were  asked  their  opinion  of  Ionic  in 
comparison  with  other  news  faces. 

The  result  of  this  survey  has  been 
published  in  a  booklet,  “WiU  You  Ac¬ 
cept  the  Verdict  of  3767  Eye  Special¬ 
ists?”  which  is  free  for  the  asking. 


“Make  a  paper  that 
is  easy  to  read . . .  and 
easy  to  read  quickly  ” 

— says  William  Randolph  Hearst 

In  a  memorandum  to  his  various  editorial  rooms  (quoted,  in  part, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher)  William  Randolph  Hearst 
stresses  the  importance  of  making  a  paper  "easy  to  read — quickly.” 

Drawing  a  parallel  between  the  modern  flapper  and  the  modern 
newspaper,  Mr.  Hearst  declares  in  his  note: 

"The  modern  newspaper  must  be  different  from  the  sedate,  and 
sedative,  newspaper  of  former  years — newspapers  have  got  to  be 
briefer  and  livelier  and  more  attractive  to  look  at.” 

He  continues  his  editorial  memorandum  with  this  advice:  "Con¬ 
dense  everything — tell  everything  vividly — use  plenty  of  pictures 
— and  make  a  paper  that  is  easy  to  read — and  easy  to  read  quickly. . . . 

In  the  busy  life  of  today,  the  average  reader  has  not  much  time  for 
newspapers.  Consequently,  if  the  reader  wants  to  get  through  his 
newspaper  quickly,  the  editor  should  help  him.  ...” 

That  Mr.  Hearst  backs  up  his  belief  in  making  his  papers  "easy  to 
read — quickly”  is  demonstrated  in  the  new  dress  of  the  New  York 
American  and  the  New  York  Evening  Journal — both  of  which  are 
composed  in  7 14  point  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5.  Other  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  well  as  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  are  also  set  in  this  easy 
reading  face. 

Ionic  No.  5 — quite  the  most  popular  newspaper  text  face  ever 
designed — is  shown  at  the  left  in  the  new  7 14  point  size  used  by  both 
the  American  and  the  Journal.  Compare  it  with  other  newspaper 
faces.  Note  its  large,  clear  lower-case  letters,  its  splendid  fitting,  its 
absence  of  fine  lines,  which  break  down  under  stereotyping  pressure, 
and  on  the  press — then  you  will  appreciate  why  more  than  1400 
papers  in  this  country  alone  are  Ionic -set. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  New  York  •  San  Francisco  •  Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  Canadian 
Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  2  •  Representatives  in  all  the  Principal  Cities 

LmOTTFED  IR  THE  CARAROND  SERIES,  EECERTIRS  LARSC  TITLE  LIREf.  OECORATIOR:  MATRII  SLIDE,  14  PT.  NO.  I«47A  AND  LiROTTPE  RULES 
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RAILROADS  ADVERTISE 
FASTER  SERVICE 


N.  Y.  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Use 
Large  Newspaper  Space  to  An¬ 
nounce  New  N.  Y.-Ckicago 
Schedules 


Competition  for  New  York  to  Chi¬ 
cago  passenger  transportation  between  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads  broke  into  the  open  Monday 
morning  when  both  lines  took  large 
newspaper  space  to  announce  the  speed¬ 
ing-up  of  numerous  trains  to  equal  the 
20-hour  schedule  already  maintained  by 
the  fastest  trains  of  each  line.  The  new 
service  will  begin  Sept.  29,  with  the  fall 
diange  from  daylight  saving  time  to 
Stanford  time. 

The  Pennsylvania  used  six  full  col¬ 
umns  in  New. York  and  Chicago  papers 
to  announce  three  20-hour  trains  a  day 
in  each  direction  and  two  trains  making 
the  run  in  20  hours  50  minutes.  Other 
cities  along  the  Pennsylvania  got  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  usual  weekly  600-line 
advertisement,  as  did  newspapers  on  the 
“off-line”  list,  reaching  important  cities 
all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  About 
50  newspapers  were  used. 

The  New  York  Central  used  advertise¬ 
ments  five  columns  by  seventeen  inches, 
in  New  York  newspapers,  announcing 
four  20-hour  trains  westbound  and  five 
eastbound.  In  nearly  fifty  other  news¬ 
papers  scattered  over  the  nation,  the  new 
service  was  announced  in  the  regular 
monthly  advertisements,  three  columns 
by  12  inches. 


NEW  R.  R.  DRIVE  ON 


Ckicaigo,  Milwaukee  Sc.  St.  Paul  Line 
Find*  Result*  in  Advertising 

Advertisements  in  239  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  155  towns  were  used  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Paci¬ 
fic  Railroad  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1929  in  telling  about  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Additional  advertising  of  the 
same  sort  is  scheduled  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Besides  the  dailies,  1,200 
weekly  newspapers  in  small  towns  were 
used  in  tlie  campaign. 

The  advertisements  in  the  dailies  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  total  of  229,650,213  copies 
of  newspapers,  according  to  a  compila¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  railroad. 

“This  represents  an  investment  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars,”  it  is 
stated  by  railroad  officials,  "money  con¬ 
fidently  invested  to  attract  the  public  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Wonderland,  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  it  to  l)e  the  greatest  of 
diversified  regions.  .  .  .  We  believe 
that  printers’  ink  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  job  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.” 


URGES  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Radiola  Dealers  Told  They  Should 
Use  Daily  Medium 

Between  36  and  42  per  cent  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  of  every  radio 
dealer  should  be  invested  in  newspaper 
space,  W.  W.  Cone,  eastern  district  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Radio-Victor 
Corporation  of  America,  told  Radiola 
dealers  of  Central  New  York  at  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  in  Syracuse  this  week. 

Mr.  Cone  described  his  company’s  pres¬ 
ent  advertising  drive  as  the  “most  ambi¬ 
tious  ever  launched.” 

“The  Radio  Corporation,  in  Iteginning 
this  drive,”  he  said,  “has  planned  to 
meet  every  emergency  in  newspaper, 
billboard  and  direct  mail  advertising  and 
has  also  laid  out  a  pre^ram  for  aiding 
the  individual  dealers  in  any  problems 
which  may  arise.  The  advertising  now 
being  carried  on  by  Radio  Corporation 
reaches  more  than  30,000,000  people 
dailv.’’ 


Mardwell  Peerless  Ad  Chief 

O.  R.  Hardwell  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  the  Peerless  Motor  Car 
Company. 


ADVERTISES  FOR  READERS 


Chicago  Evening  Post  Launches  News¬ 
paper,  Billboard  Campaign 

In  a  drive  for  increased  circulation,  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  has  launched  an 
advertising  campaign,  the  slogan  of 
which  is  “Are  You  One  of  Chicago’s 
100,000?”  Copy  is  confined  to  news¬ 
paper  and  billboard  space. 

Newspaper  copy  is  being  carried  in  the 
Post  itself,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American  and  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner.  Billboard  space 
has  been  used  by  the  Post  for  the  past 
few  months,  emphasizing  that  the  paper 
is  “easy  to  read,  easy  to  handle.”  This 
space  is  now  being  ti^  up  with  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  which  will  consist  of 
pages  and  half  pages  weekly  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  dependent  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained. 

The  first  advertisement  of  the  series 
was  in  the  form  of  a  signed  letter  from 
Carroll  Shaffer,  general  manager  of  the 
Post,  to  Chicago’s  newspaper  readers  in 
which  he  said,  in  part: 

“Frankly,  we  admit  that  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  will  never  have  a  mass 
appeal. 

“It  is  a  kind  of  newspa^r  for  which 
few  great  cities  could  furnish  a  hundred 
thousand  circulation. 

“Yet  we  have  dared  to  estimate  that 
there  are  at  least  that  many  people  in 
Chicago  who  will  want  to  read  the  Post. 

“It  is  to  this  discriminating  minority 
that  we  shall  make  our  app^l  in  the 
series  of  advertisements  of  which  this  is 
the  first.” 


Giving  Screen  Tests 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Examiner  is 
awarding  screen  tests  to  men,  women  and 
children  who  bring  in  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Ten  players,  including  a 
young  child,  are  to  be  picked  from  the 
list  for  parts  in  a  Metro-(joldwyn-Mayer 
special  production  written  by  Byron 
Morgan,  and  directed  by  Sam  Wood. 
The  players  will  be  paid  while  making 
the  picture  and  will  be  featured  in  a 
“personal  appearance”  show  when  the 
film  is  released. 


Dailies  Using  "Cut-Ups” 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Er’ening  Post 
and  the  Nerv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
are  using  the  “Famous  Cut-Ups”  for  cir¬ 
culation  builders.  The  Post  is  offering 
a  total  of  $425  ff)r  cash  prizes  with  the 
first  three,  totaling  $225,  doubling  in 
value  if  the  winner  has  turned  in  two 
new  paid-in-advance  three-month  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  Standard  is  offering  a 
total  of  $100. 


Installs  News  Bulletin 

The  Neiv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
and  Mercury  has  installed  a  news  bul¬ 
letin  service  with  an  automatic  new  bul¬ 
letin  machine  at  the  Union  Street  Rail¬ 
way  waiting  room  in  that  city. 


Emery  To  Visit  Europe 

Frank  W.  Emery,  foreign  circulation 
manager  of  the  Nerv  York  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Emery  will  sail  for  Europe  Sept. 
27.  They  will  visit  (iermany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  France  and  England,  according  to 
their  present  itinerary. 

WINS  RADIO  CONTEST 

Danny  Barrett,  classified  ad  taker  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Refublican- 
American,  won  the  city  audition  contest 
conducted  last  week  by  the  Atwater- 
Kent  Radio  Company  and  will  represent 
Waterbury  at  the  state  contest  at  Hart¬ 
ford  next  month.  Mr.  Barrett  is  a 
tenor. 


DISPLAY  SERVICES  LISTED 

The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  through  its  Window  and  Store 
Display  Committee,  of  which  Paul  B. 
West,  of  the  National  Carbon  Company, 
Inc.,  is  chairman,  has  completed  a  na¬ 
tional  directory  of  window  installation 
services  covering  201  window  display 
services,  operating  a  total  of  216  differ¬ 
ent  offices. 


Who’s  the  Hardest- 
Boiled  Space  Buyer 
in  America? 

What  a  question  that  is! 
Better  I  should  say,  ‘‘Who’s  the  best  space 
buyer  in  America?”  Be  that  as  it  may,  / 
know  that  these  gentlemen  are  doing  their 
jobs  mighty  efficiently:  They  are  placing 
their  clients’  advertising  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good,  at  the  smallest  commen¬ 
surate  cost.  Otherwise,  ere  long,  there 
would  be  none  of  this  modern  commod¬ 
ity  which  creates  consumer  acceptance 
and  makes  directors  smile.  ^  ^  This 
being  the  case,  I  want  to  say  right  out  in 
church  that  no  space  buyer  who  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  home-commodity  adver¬ 
tising  is  going  to  overlook  the  new,  argu¬ 
ment-proof  distribution  plan  which  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  will  announce  in 
Printers’  Ink,  and  elsewhere,  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  This  is  not  a  stunt.  Not 
merely  a  device.  As  far  as  we  know,  it 
has  never  been  conceived  or  attempted 
before.  It  has  the  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  of  seasoned  merchandisers 
who  certainly  know  their  stuff.  Moreover, 
to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  it  is  going  to 
open  up  a  hitherto  untried  era  in  selling 
and  advertising.  It  is  thoroughly  Sound! 

LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 

PUT  YOUR  MESSAGE  BEFORE  THE  MODERNS 
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“My  Speed  Graphic  had  a  Still  Higher  Perch” 


Billy  Botnar,  stunt  man,  on  the  forty-fourth  floor  of  the  new  Hotel  New  Yorker. 


The  Improved 

SPEED  GRAPHIC 

No.  3,  4"  X  5" 

without  lens . $  75.00 

with  Kodak  Anastigmat 
/.4.5  No.  32  lens  .  .  .  116,00 


says  Carl  Nesensohn 
(at  the  right)  staff 
photographer  of  the 
New  York  Times,con- 
cerning  his  ‘‘aerial 
view”  made  with  the 

Improved 
Speed  Graphic 
Camera 

SCARCELY  a  foothold  above  forty- 
four  stories  of  thin  air  was  just 
another  job  for  these  men.  But  you 
may  be  sure  that  no  rehearsal  was 
held;  the  scene  had  to  go  the  first 
time  or  not  at  all. 

“For  this  type  of  work,  the  Im¬ 
proved  Speed  Graphic,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Nesensohn,  “surpasses 
in  every  respect  any  camera  that 
I  have  used  in  my  fifteen  years  of 
news  photography. 

Why? — because  the  Speed  Gra¬ 
phic  is  equipped  with  the  Folmer 
Graflex  focal  plane  shutter  (shut¬ 
ter  speed  of  1/1000  second  at  fA.5). 
And  speed  in  shutter  and  lens  is 
not  enough  for  such  a  rapid-fire 
shot;  the  camera  must  be  “quick 
on  the  draw. 

The  Improved  Speed  Graphic,  No.  3, 
with  strap  handle  on  the  side,  with  which 
to  hold  it  steady,  gets  into  action  the 
minute  the  scene  looms  up,  A  choice  of 
two  direct  view  finders,  a  wire  frame  and 
a  cross-hair  peep  sight,  assist  in  com¬ 
posing  the  subject  properly. 


Let'the  Improved  Speed  Graphic  demonstrate  its  effectiveness  on  just  one  assign¬ 
ment,  and  it  will  be  your  favorite  action  camera.  Call  at  your  camera  dealer’s. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Graphic  and  Graflex  Cameras  are  made 

by  the  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation.  ROCHESTER,  N*  Y* 
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EDITOR  WOULD  CURB 
RADIO  LOTTERIES 

L.  A.  Boa*  of  Moscow  (Idaho)  Daily 
Star-Mirror  Prompt*  Conyressman 
to  Introduce  Bill  Restricting  Air 
AdTertising 

Radio  advertising  will  lose  an  unfair 
advantage  it  has  held  over  newspapers  if 
a  measure  proposed  by  Representative 
Burton  L.  French  of  Idaho  is  favorably 
received  by  the  Congress  this  next  session. 
The  proposed  house  bill  sponsored  by  Mr. 
French  would  abolish  radio  lottery  adver¬ 
tising.  Mention  of  lotteries  is  now  pro¬ 
hibited  to  newspapers. 

Louis  A.  Boas,  editor  and  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Moscow  (Idaho)  Daily 
Star-Mirror,  called  the  congressman’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  both  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  their  advertisers  were  using 
lotteries  to  stimulate  public  interest.  He 
ixrnted  out  that  this  practice  was  unfair, 
as  it  was  forbidden  to  newsjapers  and 
other  mediums  using  the  United  States 
mails. 

"Radio,  to  some  extent,  is  now  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  government’’  Mr.  Boas  said. 
‘‘But  further  regulation  is  needed,  since 
the  air  is  being  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  and  directly  competing  with  other 
mediums.  I  believe  that  lotteries  should 
be  legislated  out  of  radio.’’ 

To  Rep.  French’s  inquiry,  the  U.  S. 


SURVEYING  AVIATION  IN  CAROLINAS 


The  Asheville  (N.C.)  Times  chartered  the  above  plane,  dubbed  it  "Land  of 
Sky  Special,”  and  assigned  a  reporter,  Robert  Bunnelle.  to  visit  all  the  air¬ 
ports  of  any  consequence  in  the  Carolines  and  make  a  thorough  survey  of 
aviation  progress  in  the  two  states.  The  plane  left  Asheville  Sept.  3  and 
was  to  return  this  week.  At  the  finish  of  the  trip  the  Times'  plane  will 
make  an  aerial  tour  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  Bunnelle 
is  on  the  left  and  his  pilot,  T.  J.  Roberts,  on  the  right. 


BRITISH  CHAINS  BATTLE  IN 
PROVINCES 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

the  London  Daily  News  and  London 


Radio  Commission  responded  promptly  Star,  and  the  Westminster  Press,  Ltd., 


that  radio  lotteries  were  not  regulated 
now,  and  that  the  subject  would  be 
worthy  of  constructive  legislation.  He 
plans  to  follow  the  commission’s  sugges¬ 
tion  through  with  a  prohibitive  law  em¬ 
powered  under  the  f^eral  constitutional 
authority  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 


is  the  holding  company  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Gazette,  Binningham  Evening  Dis- 


hams.  Ltd.,  publishers  of  numerous  week¬ 
lies  of  wide  circulation,  who  plan  to 
spend  $5,000,000  in  its  improvement.  A 
Manchester  edition  is  contemplated. 

The  lines  of  battle,  forming  since  the 
death  of  Lord  Northcliffe  seven  years 
ago,  seem  now  definitely  cast.  The  re¬ 
alignment  of  London  dailies  completed, 
with  the  number  reduced  so  that  all  are 
now  operating  in  black  ink,  attention 
turns  to  other  cities  unaccustomed  to  the 


patch  ^d  Birmingham  Sw^ay  Mercury,  enterprise  and  bursting  pocket- 


the  Nottingham  Journal  and  Nottmgham 
Ei'cning  News,  the  Bradford  Yorkshire 
Observer,  the  Sheffield  Independent  and 
Sheffield  Evening  Mail,  the  Darlington 


Mr.  Boas  declared  that  in  one  lottery,  Northern  Echo,  Darlington  Northern 
conducted  recently  by  Spokane,  Wash.,  Evening  Dispatch,  and  some  twenty 
Station  KHQ,  more  than  60,000  telegrams  others. 


books  of  London  journalism.  New  com¬ 
binations  will  probably  be  formed,  with 
the  public  participating  in  the  finance. 

FINDS  OLD  NEWSPAPERS 

Two  copies  of  early  newspapers  were 
brought  to  light  recently  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 


POWER  PROBE  WATTS 
TARIFF  SETTLEMENT 

Senate  Inquiry  Into  Interstate  Traffic 
May  Go  Over  to  December 
Session,  Couxens 

Says 

By  George  H.  Manning 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editoi  &  Publisrh 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  19 — How 
soon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  takes  up  its  con¬ 
templated  investigation  of  the  power  in¬ 
dustry,  will  depend  on  progress  made  on 
the  tariff  bill,  Senator  James  Couzens, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said  today. 
Senator  Couzens  is  anxious  for  his  com¬ 
mittee  to  resume  work  on  several  im¬ 
portant  matters,  but  expresses  doubt 
that  the  committee  can  get  down  to  real 
work  as  long  as  the  tariff  debate  is  in 
progress.  The  matter  may  go  over  to 
the  regular  session  beginning  in  De¬ 
cember. 

“I  hope  to  get  the  committee  together 
within  a  few  days  and  see  if  we  can 
agree  on  a  program,”  Senator  Couzens 
said.  "We  have  several  very  important 
matters  pending ;  railroad  consolidation, 
the  bill  proposing  regulation  of  motor 
busses  and  the  communications  bill  are 
the  major  ones.  Interstate  transmission 
of  power  is  one  feature  of  the  com¬ 
munications  bill  and  I  hop^  to  have  a 
rather  thorough  investigation  of  that 
subject.  How  soon  we  get  to  work  will 
depend  of  course  ’upon  the  committee's 
pleasure.” 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Couzens' 
resolution,  passed  by  the  Senate  almost 
without  debate,  the  committee  has  au¬ 
thority  to  inquire  into  "the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  power  by  wire  or  wireless.”  This 
is  taken  to  be  a  broad  authority  permit¬ 
ting  investigation  of  any  and  all  phases 


station’s  advertisers.  The  prize  winners  controlled  by  Lord  Beaverbrook  and 
were  drawn  by  lot.  Thousands  of  dollars  operated  by  his  son,  owns  the  London 
in  prizes  were  given  away.  Daily  Express,  London  Sunday  Express 

■The  KHQ  lottery,  similar  to  others  and  London  Evening  Standard.  The 


Nerv  York  Morning  Post,  dated  178.3, 
and  the  other  is  \’’ol.  1,  No.  1  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  dated  1797. 


traffic.  Senator  Couzens  indicates  that 
he  desires  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  power  industry. 


conducted  throughout  the  country,  was 
immensely  popular  and  drew  attention 
throughout  the  northwest.  Mr.  Boas 
argued  that  such  competition  is  unfair  to 
the  newspapers,  prevented  by  law  from 
advertising  or  even  mentioning  lotteries. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first 


Daily  Mail  Trust,  which  holds  a  large 
percentage  of  the  deferred  shares  of  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  also  has  a  purely 
financial  minority  interest  in  the  Beaver¬ 
brook  group. 

In  addition  to  their  tremendous  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  large  provincial  cities,  these 


step  taken  to  limit  radio  advertising  by  groups  control  most  of  the  London  daily 


government  regulation.  newspapers.  Only  three  remain  outside 

-  of  the  chains. 

NEW  STUDIOS  OPENED  The  “Morning  Post,  old-established 

Thousands  of  prominent  Chicagoans  Conservative  daily,  is  owned  by  the  Duke 
attended  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Apsley,  J. 
studios  of  WMAQ,  the  Chicago  Daily  Sewell  Courtland,  M.  P.,  and  A.  A. 
News  radio  station,  on  the  top  floors  of  Bathurst.  The  London  Times,  formerly 
the  new  building.  Sept.  17.  A  part  of  owned  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  is  now  under 


the  dedicatory  program  was  carried  on 
the  national  chain  of  the  Columbia 


the  rule  of  Major  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Astor, 
M.  P.,  and  John  Walter,  a  descendant 


Broadcasting  system.  Floral  pieces  from  of  the  family  which  controlled  _  the 
other  Chicago  stations  and  congratulatory  ‘‘TThunderer”  for  several  generations, 
messages  from  all  parts  of  the  country  Viscount  Astor,  a  brother  of  the  Times’ 
were  received  by  Miss  Judith  C.  Waller,  owner,  controls  the  Sunday  Observer, 
director  of  the  station,  and  William  S.  which  remains  a  powerful  influence  in 
Hedges,  radio  editor  of  the  News  and  British  journalism  and  politics, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  The  Daily  Herald,  organ  of  the  Labor 
Radio  Editors.  party,  was  recently  taken  over  by  Od- 


^^INOT  ALL  IN  YET 

He  felt  so  good  that  he  had  to  kick  up. 
Never  knew  he  could  get  a  thoroughly 
dependable  SERVICE  that  would  tell  him 
all  he  needed  to  know  about  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS  and  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
““til  bought  the  STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER — "The  Red  Book.”  The  large  force 
keeps  the  SERVICE  to  date  by  regular  revisions 
and  weekly  reports. 

Quit  Guessing  —  Get  the  Register!! 

National  Register  Publishing  Company 


- /^FlEb  \  — - 

In  A  Mat 

It’s  Inherent  Quality — 

In  the  last  analysis  quality  printing  is  the  test  for 
any  dry  mat. 

To  reproduce  halftones  and  solids  with  true  fideUty 
requires  a  smooth  face  free  from  grain  or  mottle 
marks.  The  Certified  Dry  Mat,  because  of  our  special 
processes  and  special  equipment,  has  a  face  that 
assures  the  reproduction  of  solid  blacks  and  clean 
and  sharp  halftones. 

The  naked  eye  is  keen  enough  to  see  the  vital 
difference  in  the  face  of  a  Certified  Dry  Mat,  bat 
whether  the  “hills  and  dales”  in  the  face  of  a  mat 
are  noticed  or  not,  the  poured  metal  will  find  them, 
and  the  appearance  of  your  printed  page  will  prove 
their  presence  beyond  any  doubt. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  to  be  considered 
when  choosing  your  dry  mat.  We  point  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  hundreds  of  users  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  deriving  from  the  facility'  and  certainty  of 
performance  with  Certified  Dry  Mats. 

We  respectfully  invite  you  to  get  acquainted  by 
tr>'ing  some  Certifieds  in  your  own  plant  under  your 
own  conditions.  Inherent  quality  will  tell. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


^IF/^ 


Eastern  Offices 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
7  Water  St.,  Boston 


Western  Offices 

140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1226  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


^^ile^^rioe*  X  Certifietl  Dry  Mat  Corporation 
340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
for  dependable  stereotyping — use  Certified  Dry  Mats 
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INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 

Wins  New  Readers 


‘With  the  reservation  that  I  am  not  to  be  elected  to 

membership  in  “The  Endorsers  Club/’ . I  do 

want  to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  for  Intertype 
Ideal  News  Face.  0  As  a  result  of  the  merger  of  the 
old  Times  and  Star,  our  conglomeration  of  body 
type  faces  was  an  eyesore.  The  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  paper  later  when  we  went  to  Intertype 
Ideal  News  was  such  that  I  feel  we  not  only  won 
the  gratitude  of  our  old  readers,  but  I  am  certain 
it  was  also  a  material  aid  in  winning  new  readers 
to  The  Times-Star.” 

H.  D.  BRADLEY 

General  Manager 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star 

•  If  you  are  interested  in  anything  that 
will  increase  the  circulation  of  your  newspaper  be  sure  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  facts  about  Intertype 
Ideal  News  Face — the  real  legible  news  face. 


.  ^  ' 


Intertype 
Patent^ 
Smooth-Running 
WIDE  TOOTH 
MATRICES 

run  on  all 

line-composing 

machines 


W Standardized 


I  N  T  E  RT  Y  P  El 


T  R  A  n  F.  MARK  /Z 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  360  FURMAN  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont  St.; 
Los  Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.:  London;  Berlin. 


Tnt  wt  in  rioi.ter  Bol<I  Sprie*. 
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CALIFORNIA: 
Downtown  News 
CONNECTICUT: 

Post 

Press 

Courant 

Herald 

Register 

Republican  &.  American 
Times 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA: 
Post 

Public  Printer 
DELAWARE: 

Every  Evening 
FLORIDA: 

Times  Union 
ILLINOIS: 

Daily-News 
Herald  &.  Examiner 
Oak  Leaves 
Herald- Whig 

INDIANA: 
News-Sentinel 
Journal-Gazette 
Post  Tribune 
Palladium 

IOWA: 

Register  &  Tribune 
MAINE: 

Kennebec  Journal 


Los  Angeles 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Hartford 

New  Britain 

Torrington 

Waterbury 

Hartford 


Washington 

Washington 


Wilmington 


Jacksonville 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Oak  Park 
Quincy 


Ft.  Wayne 
Ft.  Wayne 
Gary 

Richmond 


Des  Moines 


Augusta 

Portland 

Portland 


MARYLAND: 
Baltimore  Sun 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

Globe 

Enterprise 

Gazette 

Gazette 

Berkshire  Eagle 
Evening  News 
Salem  News 
Telegram-Gazette 

MICHIGAN: 

Detroit  Daily 
News-Palladium 
Daily-News 
Evening  News 
Daily  Press 

MISSOURI: 

Missourian 

Star 

News  Press 

NEBRASKA: 

Tribune 

NEW  JERSEY: 

Times 

Star  Eagle 

NEW  YORK: 
Knickerbocker  Press 
Star 
Gazette 

New  York  Sun 

Telegram 

New  York  Times 


Boston 

Brockton 

Haverhill 

Northampton 

Pittsfield 

Quincy 

Salem 

Worcester 


Detroit 

Benton  Harbor 
Hillsdale  , 
Monroe 
Pontiac 


Columbia 
Kansas  City 
St.  Joseph 


Freemont 


Montclair 

Newark 


Albany 

Long  Island  City 
Niagara  Falls 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


GENERAL 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Partial  List  of  U*S*  Newspapers  Using  General  Electric 

_ ^Heating  Equipment  in  Their  Stereotype  Metal  Furnaces 


Newspaper 


No.  of 
Furnaces 


Newspaper 


No.  of 
Furnaces 
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turn  to  Electric 

Stereotype  Meltind 


The  greatest  advance  in  newspaper 
production  in  the  last  decade!”  That’s 
the  way  one  prominent  newspaper  man 
describes  this  important  General  Electric 
development. 

All  over  the  country,  publishers  are  installing 
G-E  electric  melting  units  in  their  stereotype 
fiimaces  as  fast  as  conditions  will  permit— 
and  these  are  the  results  they  report: 

1.  Much  faster  production  from  the  same 
furnaces. 

2.  Remarkable  uniformity  of  plates. 

3.  As  high  as  25%  saving  in  cost. 

4.  Stereotype  room  is  clean,  cool,  comfortable. 

5.  Operators’  morale  and  production  are  raised. 
6.  Practically  no  wasted  metal. 

7.  Less  wear  and  tear  on  the  pots. 

Call  up  the  heating  specialist  in  the  nearest 
G-E  office,  to-day.  He  will  answer  all  your 
questions— with  no  obligation  to  you. 


beeauselts 
Faster 

Co  oler 
Cleaner 
more  Uniform 
more  Economical 


Newspaper 

Location 

No.  of 
Furnaces 

Newspaper 

Location 

No.  of 
Furnaces 

NEW  YORK:  (Coat’d) 

PENNSYLVANIA:  (Cont’d) 

Herald  Tribune 

New  York 

4 

Scranton  Times 

Scranton 

1 

Daily  News 

World 

New  York 

2 

Republican 

Scranton 

1 

New  York 

1 

Evening  Courier 

Tamaqua 

1 

Daily  Enterprise 

Saranac  Lake 

1 

Record 

Wilkesbarre 

1 

OHIO: 

TENNESSEE: 

Times-Star 

Cincinnati 

3 

Times 

Chattanooga 

2 

Cleveland  Press 

Cleveland 

2 

UTAH 

Standard  Examiner 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

Chambersburg 

Ogden 

1 

Public  Opinion 

1 

Deseret  News 

Salt  Lake  City 

1 

Times 

Chester 

1 

Patriot  Sl  News 

Harrisburg 

2 

WASHINGTON: 

Plain  Speaker 

Hazelton 

1 

Daily  News 

Longview 

1 

Daily  News 

Huntingdon 

1 

Spokesman  Review 

Spokane 

3 

New  Era 

Lancaster 

1 

Republic 

Yakima 

1 

Record'American 

Mahanoy  City 

1 

Record 

Philadelphia 

3 

WISCONSIN: 

Daily  News 

Philadelphia 

1 

Post-Crescent 

Appleton 

Milwaukee 

1 

Evening  Bulletin 

Philadelphia 

2 

Milwaukee  Journal 

3 

News 

Pottstown 

1 

Record-Herald 

Wausr.u 

1 

?7(V105A 


ELECTRIC 


SALES 


OFFICES 


I  N 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


/ 
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“DATED”  COFFEE  IDEA 
IN  NEW  CAMPAIGN 

Standard  Brandt,  Inc.,  Featuring 
Frechnett  of  Chase  &  Sanborn 
Product  in  Large  Newspaper 
Space 

A  new  marketing  plan  for  coffee  which 
is  expected  to  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  competing  brands  is  announced  in  a 
series  of  advertisements  begun  last  week 


\ou  get  THIS  COFFEE 


I  the  same  week  it  is  roasted ...  at  the 
'  peak  (rf  its  flat  or . .  full  strength 


CHASE  &  SANBORN’S  COFFEE 


Copy  being  used  to  announce  Chase 
&  Sanborn's  “dated”  coffee. 

in  Boston  for  Chase  &  Sanborn’s  Coffee. 
While  men  in  charge  of  the  account'  at 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  de¬ 
cline  to  call  the  advertisements  part  of 
a  test  campaign,  or  to  discuss  their  plans, 
it  is  expect^  that  Chase  &  Sanborn’s 
advertising  will  reach  a  climax  before 
the  first  of  the  year. 

The  new  idea  emjthasized  in  the  re¬ 
cent  copy  is  that  of  dating  each  can  in 
large  type  and  making  deliveries  of 
freshly  roasted  coffee  to  grocers  twice 
each  week. 

“Your  grocer  can’t  have  any  in  stock 
that  is  more  than  a  week  old,”  the  ads 
announced. 

The  coffee  is  one  of  the  products 
handled  by  the  recently  organized  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands,  Inc.,  and  the  new  sales  plan 
is  one  result  of  the  combination.  The 
coffee  advertisements  published  thus  far 
emphasize  also  I'leischmaiui’s  Yeast, 
another  member  of  the  gr«»up.  “Chase 
&  Sanborn’s  is  in  the  fre.sh  food  class,” 
says  one — “the  only  coffee  rushed  to 
you — as  bread,  bleischmann’s  V’east,  and 
milk  are  rushed — to  reach  you  while  its 
flavor  is  at  its  best.” 

Another  one  says:  “The  bright,  new, 
green  motor  trucks  of  ‘Standard  Brands, 
Inc.,  Daily  Delivery’  service,  which  you 
see  every  day  busily  making  the  rounds 
of  the  grocery  stores  delivering  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Yeast,  deliver  also  Chase  &  San¬ 
born’s  coffee.  No  storage;  your  grocer 
gets  two  deliveries  a  week  of  this  freshly 
roasted  coffee  in  just  sufficient  quantity 
to  last  until  the  next  delivery.” 

The  first  advertisment  noted  was  a 
full-page  one.  headed  “You  get  this 
coffee  the  same  week  it  is  roasted  .  .  . 
at  the  peak  of  its  flavor  .  .  full 

strength.”  'The  copy  was  confined  to  a 
wide  column  down  one  side  of  the  page, 
two  large  pictures  making  a  general 
coffee  appeal.  Two  days  later  another 
advertisement  was  two  columns  by  15 
inches.  It  was  headed  simply  “Look  for 
the  date  on  the  can,”  and  carried  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  can  dated  Sept.  12. 


Hartford  Agency  Named 

The  Holmes  &  F.dwards  Silver  Com¬ 
pany  of  Bridgeptirt.  Conn.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Manternach  Company,  Hart¬ 
ford.  to  handle  its  account. 


Machinery  Firm  Appoints 

The  Ellis  T.  Gash  agency,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  place  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Vertical  Hydrator  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  paper 
mill  machinery  supplies. 
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DEMURRER  IN  INJUNCTION 


Milwaukee  Post  Attacks  Utilities  in 
Court  Action 

The  iHitition  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Company  for  an  order  restraining  pub¬ 
lication  of  certain  matter  in  a  local 
newspaper  was  this  week  termed  part  of 
the  new  national  policy  of  the  Associated 
Electric  Transpt)rtation  Utilities  by 
Walter  W.  Belson,  president  of  the 
Mihvaukee  Post,  in  a  demurrer  to  the 
electric  company’s  complaint. 

The  utility  firm  brought  the  suit  after 
appearance  in  the  Post  of  letters  from 
readers  counseling  absolute  refusal  to 
pay  extra  zone  fares.  The  electric  com¬ 
pany  demanded  suppression  of  such 
printed  material  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  inflammatory,  might  incite  a  riot, 
and  cause  serious  damage  to  its  property. 

State  Senator  Irving  Mehigan,  counsel 
for  the  Post,  announced  that  the  suit  of 
the  electric  company  was  nothing  short 
of  an  effort  to  curtail  free  speech  and 
that  if  it  was  successful  would  serve  to 
prohibit  the  publication  of  the  paper  en¬ 
tirely.  It  was  destined  to  become  a  test, 
he  said,  of  the  status  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  in  Wisconsin. 


Planning  Bicycle  Campaign 

The  Cycle  Trades  of  America  have 
appointed  the  Greenleaf  Company,  to 
handle  its  new  campaign  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  bicycles.  A  sum  of  $150,- 
000  will  be  used  for  this  work.  Charles 
F.  Olin,  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  Departure  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  has  been  made 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cycle  Trades 
Organization. 


Preparing  Samoline  Copy 

The  Morse  Advertising  agency  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  Samoline  corpora¬ 
tion  and  Thomas,  Ltd.,  both  of  Chicago. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  be  used 
on  the  former  account,  to  advertise  Samo¬ 
line  cleaning  compound,  and  newspapers 
will  be  used  in  metropolitan  areas  on  the 
latter. 


Porter  Corporation  Named 

The  Amasa  Pratt  Company  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  designers  and  manufacturers  of 
antique  reproductions  and  church  furni¬ 
ture,  has  appointed  the  Porter  Corpora¬ 
tion,  advertising  agency  of  Boston,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 


Hertzler  &  Zook  Name  Green 

Hertzler  &  Zook  of  Belleville,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  farm  implements,  have 
appointed  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency  to 
direct  their  advertising  account.  National 
and  sectional  farm  papers  are  being  used. 


Hinz  Transferred 

Paul  C.  Hinz.  formerly  with  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Eastern  Advertising 
Company  of  New  York,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  office  of  that 
organization. 


Lee  With  Woman’s  World 

Dave  Lee,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  Charles  C.  Green  advertising  agency, 
has  become  director  of  the  IVoman’s 
IVorld  office  in  New  York. 


Fineart  Foods  Names  Cornell 

Effective  Oct.  1,  Fineart  Foods  Incorp¬ 
orated  have  appointed  the  Paul  Cornell 
Company,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
to  direct  their  account. 


New  McLain-Simpers  Client 

The  McLain-Simpers  Organization  is 
now  handling  the  account  of  the  Safe- 
Guard  Check  Writer  Corporation,  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  check-writing 
machines. 

Eckhardt  With  Tower  Magazines 

Carl  N.  Eckhardt,  formerly  with  the 
Mejunkin  company  and  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  has  been  named  midwestem  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Tower  magazines,  Inc.,  of  New 
York. 


Estate  for  September 
WALKER  AGENCY  PRESIDENT 


Succeeds  Late  Roy  Bailey  as  Head  of 
Chicago  Advertising  Firm 

Robert  F.  Walker,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Bailey,  Walker  & 
Tuttle,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  has 
beeen  made  president  and  treasurer  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Roy  Bailey,  president  who  died 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

H.  G.  McKendree,  formerly  director 
of  service  for  the  Van  Allen  agency  and 
at  one  time  with  Bailey,Walker  &  Tuttle, 
has  rejoined  the  latter  ewnpany.  He 
will  succeed  Mr.  Walker  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  will  be  in  charge  of  copy 
and  plans. 


Absorbine  Jr.  To  Erwin,  Wasey 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  Absorbine  and 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 
York,  to  be  their  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  to  handle  Absorbine,  Jr.,  effective 
Nov.  1.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  also  are 
to  handle  Absorbine,  effective  Jan.  1. 


Agency  In  New  Quarters 

New  offices,  comprising  3,700  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  have  been  opened  by 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford,  Inc.,  .Milwau¬ 
kee  agency,  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Kessclman  building,  441  Broadway. 


New  Lynn  Ellis  Member 

At  a  meeting  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Lynn  Ellis  Group  recently  held  in 
New  York  it  was  announced  that  the 
Geo.  S.  De  Rouville  Advertising  Agency, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  had  become  a  member. 
Ten  member  agencies  were  represented 
at  the  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  Wilson  &  Bristol,  285  Madi.son 
avenue.  _ 

McCord  Appoints  Winningbam 

The  McCord  Radiator  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  makers  of  automotive  gas¬ 
kets  and  automobile  truck  and  tractor 
radiators,  has  appointed  C.  C.  W'inning- 
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ham,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  counsel.  The  campaign  will 
be  of  a  broadly  institutional  character 
designed  to  give  the  motorist  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  automobile  radiator  and 
its  care.  _ 

Classen  Joins  Traffic  World 

Roderick  W.  Classen,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Frank  B.  White 
agency,  specializing  in  agricultural  ac¬ 
counts,  has  joined  the  Traffic  World 
magazine  in  charge  of  advertising 
service.  _ 

Teaching  Advertising 

W.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president  of 
Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Ciheago,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Pohret,  production  manager  of 
the  Mejunkin  Advertising  company,  Qi- 
cago,  are  among  the  instructors  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  courses  offered  this 
fall  by  the  Chicago  Central  Allege  of 
Commerce  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A. 


Preparing  Cosmetic  Copy 

The  Klytia  Corporation,  French  cos¬ 
metic  house,  has  named  the  Peck  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its 
.American  advertising  representative.  Na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tions  in  Sunday  newspapers  as  well  as 
trade  papers  will  be  used. 


Has  Nursery  Account 

The  Porter-Eastman-Byrne  agency, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  for  the  D.  Hill  Nursery 
Company,  Dundee,  Ill. 


Joins  Portland  Agency 

Harold  A.  Putnam,  a  former  member 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express 
reportorial  staff,  has  joined  the  Ray 
Mills  Advertising  Agency  of  Lewiston, 
Me.  _ 

N.  W.  Ayer  Appointed 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  of  East  Windsor,  Ont.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  its 
advertising  agent. 


At  Your  Service 
Anywhere — ^An5rtime 

OUR  service  men  “know”  because  they 
are  practical  stereot)npers.  You  can 
depend  upon  them  and  their  products — 
Wood  Dry  Mats.  Both  are  ready  for 
service  for  publishers  who  are  constantly 
seeking  the  best  for  their  readers  and 
advertisers. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

SniLWATE.R.  N.Y. 


MeUtaniaz 

Equipmant 


Cork  and  Felt 
Melding  Blanketa 


ALWAYS  UNIFOaM 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 
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FACTS 

which  tell  the  EMPIRE 
STATE’S  most  convincing  story 

New  York  leads  all  states  and 
many  foreign  countries  in  the 
use  of  the  automobile. 

Passenger  cars  in  use  in  New 
York  on  January  i,  1928,  num¬ 
bered  1,630,713,  or  about  8  per 
cent,  of  all  the  pleasure  vehicles 
in  operation  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  last  six  years  the  number 
of  cars  in  use  in  New  York  has 
increased  146  per  cent. 

The  automobile  “population” 
and  particularly  that  composed 
of  passenger  cars  measures  the 
standard  of  living  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  economists  hold.  On  this 
basis,  the  standard  of  living  of  New  York’s  great  mass  of  residents  is  the  highest  in 
the  country. 

How  the  passenger  car  “population”  of  New  York  has  increased  in  the  last  few 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Ptrc€ntag€ 

Ytar  ,  PoMStngtr  Cars  incrsass  Since  i922 

1928 .  1,630,713  146% 

1927 .  1,508,314  127 

1926 . 1,346,665  103 

1925 .  1,176,867  77 

1924 .  1,000,367  ‘  .51 

1923 .  816,435  23 

1922 .  663,478  00 


In  addition  to  its  passenger  cars.  New  York  also  has  in  operation  322,567  trucks, 
making  a  total  of  1,953,280  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds. 

The  most  direct,  the  most  economic  way  to  reach  the  Empire  State* s 
motor  vehicle  population  is  throush  the  daily  newspapers  listed  below. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10.000 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

**Alban]r  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

46.663 

.13 

.13 

"Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

...(M) 

12.284 

.04 

.035 

**AIban]r  Knickerbocker  Press . 

29.172 

.12 

.12 

"Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News... 

...(E) 

16,019 

.09 

.09 

** Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

....(S) 

49.61S 

.17 

.17 

"The  Sun,  New  York . 

...(E) 

307,707 

.70 

.65 

**Amsterdain  Recorder-Democrat  . . . 

...(E) 

8.039 

.05 

.05 

ttNew  York  Times . 

.,.(M) 

437.637 

.90 

.882 

Auburn  Cidxen.Advertiser  Journal. 

...(E) 

10.211 

.065 

.055 

trNew  York  Times . 

,...(S) 

752,689 

1.20 

1.176 

''Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

...(E) 

84.248 

.25 

.25 

"New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

...(M) 

327,238 

.75 

.735 

"Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . . 

....(S) 

97.691 

.25 

.25 

"New  York  Herald-Tribune . . 

....(S) 

440.142 

.80 

.784 

"Buffalo  Courier  Express . 

...(M) 

121.201 

.25 

.25 

"New  York  World . 

...(M) 

351.862 

.595 

.50 

"Buffalo  Courier  Express . . 

....(S) 

196.232 

.30 

.30 

"New  York  World . 

....(S) 

576,660 

.72 

.69 

"Buffalo  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

160.267 

.30 

.30 

"New  York  Evening  World . 

...(E) 

304,242 

.595 

.58 

"Buffalo  Evening  Times . 

...(E) 

115.062 

.24 

.24 

"Niagara  Falls  Gazette....  . . 

...(E) 

23.299 

.07 

.07 

"Buffalo  Sunday  Times . 

,...(S) 

222.563 

.24 

.24 

"Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise. 

...(E) 

14.348 

.06 

.06 

"Coming  Evening  Leader . 

...(E) 

9.393 

.05 

.05 

tt  Rochester  Times- Union  . 

...(E) 

78.885 

.23 

.22 

tt Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser.... 

(EftM) 

34.557 

.11 

.11 

"Troy  Record  . 

(MftE) 

24.440 

.07 

.07 

"Geneva  Daily  Times . 

...(E) 

5,910 

.04 

.04 

"Utica  Observer  Dispatch . 

...(E) 

36,103 

.09 

.09 

"Gloversville  ft  Johnstown  Leader 

Republican  . 

...(E) 

7.928 

.04 

.04 

•*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

April  1, 

1929. 

"Ithaca  Journal-News  . 

...(E) 

8,145 

.05 

.05 

t+Govemment  Statement,  April  1, 

1929. 
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BUYS  ANTARCTIC  SERIES 

W.  R.  Heartt  Get*  New*  Rickts  to 
Britiah-Auttrelian  Expedition 

North  American  news  rights  of  the 
British,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ant¬ 
arctic  Research  Expedition,  now  located 
at  Capetown,  South  Africa,  where  p’.ans 
arc  being  completed  for  the  trip  Oct.  15 
into  hitherto  unexplored  areas,  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Hearst  organization. 
The  first  article  telling  of  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  trip  will  appear  in  the 
Nrw  York  American,  Sept.  22.  The 
series  will  be  handled  by  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

The  B.  A.  N.  Z.  Expedition,  as  it  is 
calW,  is  under  the  command  of  Sjr 
Douglas  Mawson,  a  notable  Antarctic 
explorer,  who  22  years  ago  was  ap- 

g)inted  to  the  scientific  staff  of  Sir 
rnest  Shackleton’s  Antarctic  expedition, 
and  made  the  journey  to  the  magnetic 
Pole  in  1908.  The  famous  ship,  “Dis¬ 
covery,”  built  in  1900  for  Sir  Robert 
Scott,  was  procured  from  the  British 
government  for  the  trip.  The  crew  con¬ 
sists  of  40  men.  Complete  equipment, 
including  an  airplane  for  short  trips,  will 
be  carried. 

The  expedition  which  is  expected  to 
last  until  April,  is  being  financed  by  a 
group  of  Australian  and  British  capi¬ 
talists. 

Lxdger  Issue*  Catalog 

The  1930  catalogue  of  the  Ledger  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  being  mailed  to  newspaper 
editors,  it  was  announced  by  C.  F. 
Rex,  feature  editor.  It  contains  samples 
and  descriptions  of  the  syndicate’s  entire 
feature  schedule  and  carries  a  cover 
drawing  by  Frank  Godwin,  creator  of 
the  syndicate’s  cartoon  strip,  “Connie.” 
The  catalog  numbers  64  pages,  several 
of  them  printed  in  color. 

Masius  To  London 

•  L.  M.  Masius,  vice-president  of  ^rd 
&  Thomas  and  Logan,  has  been  appointed 
managing  director  of  the  London  office 
of  that  agency.  He  succeeds  D.  E.  Brun- 
dage,  who  died  recently. 

Ripley  Feature  Expanded 

A  full  black  and  white  page  of  Robert 
Ripley’s  “Believe  It  or  Not”  feature  will 
be  released  by  King  Features  Syndicate 
Oct.  20  for  Sunday  papers.  This  page 
supplements  the  regular  daily  feature. 

New  Scarberry  Serial  Oct.  10 

A  new  serial  by  Alma  Sioux  Scar- 
berry,  titled  “Cotton  Stockings”  will  be 
released  by  Central  Press  Association 
Oct.  10.  Miss  Scarberry  is  spending  a 
vacation  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was 
formerly  a  police  reporter  for  the  Elmira 
Advertiser. 

Releases  Football  Scbedules 

The  Ledger  Syndicate  is  releasing 
college  football  schedules  for  1929.  which 
are  arranged  eight  columns  wide  and 
three  inches  deep.  The  schedules  were 
prepared  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Eckener’s  Life  Story  Starts 

The  life  story  of  Hugo  Eckener,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  was 
released  this  week  by  NEA  Service.  The 
story.  tHd  in  14  installments,  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Hugh  Allen. 

Collins  In  Dayton 

Capt.  Paul  V.  Collins  who  conducts 
the  International  Newspaner  Svndicate 
in  Washington,  was  a  guest  of  his  sister 
in  Daytrn.  f)..  recently  where  he  addres¬ 
sed  the  Jonathan  Dayton  Chapter,  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Sims  Back  From  Vacation 

Tom  Sims,  author  of  “Laughlines.” 
syndicated  by  Kay  Features,  New  York, 
and  M'S.  Sims  retimed  recently  to  New 
York  from  a  vacation  spent  in  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Alabama. 

Bell  Issues  Anagram  Series 

An  anagram  series,  “Anagram  Puz¬ 
zlers.”  is  being  released  by  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  Inc.  It  is  a  daily  feature. 


HAS  WALES  BIOGRAPHY 

McClure  Syndicate  Handling  Book  by 
W.  and  L.  Townsend 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
has  acquired  rights  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  the  first  official  biography 
of  “The  Prince  of  Wales,”  by  W.  and 
L.  Townsend.  It  will  be  ready  for  re¬ 
lease  early  in  October.  The  prince’s 
story  will  be  released  to  newspapers 
simultaneously  with  book  publication  in 
London  and  New  York  and  will  run 
daily  for  approximately  six  weeks. 

The  writers,  working  in  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  prince’s  private  secretaries, 
assert  that  they  were  assigned  to  a  task 
of  “eschewing  fulsome  flattery  and 
cleaving  to  the  truth.”  In  their  preface 
the  writers  say : 

“Because  nothing  that  is  fully  authen¬ 
ticated  truth  (authenticated  by  represen¬ 
tation  to  the  Staff  of  H.R.H.)  has  been 
suppressed  in  this  book,  the  writers 
claim  that  here  the  ‘cold  truth’  about  the 
Prince  of  Wales  figures  in  cold  print.” 

Lewis  To  Teacb  Advertising 

Norman  Lewis,  vice-president  of  the 
(Thappelow  Advertising  Company  and 
former  president  of  the  St.  L/)uis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  will  be  instructor  in 
advertising  writing  at  the  St.  Louis 
evening  schools.  A  course  in  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  advertising  will  be  taught  by 
Mortimer  W.  Mears,  an  associate  of 
Lewis. 

Chicago  Agency  To  Move 

Mitchell,  Faust,  Dickson  &  Wieland, 
Chicago  agency,  plan  to  move  about 
(Dct.  1  from  their  present  quarters  at  7 
South  Dearborn  street  to  new  and  larger 
offices  on  the  twenty-third  floor  of  the 
Carbide  &  Carbon  building,  230  North 
Michigan  avenue. 

McAdams  Moving  To  N.  Y. 

W.  D.  McAdams,  for  the  last  four 
years  head  of  the  Chicago  advertising 
agency  bearing  his  name,  will  move  his 
organization  to  New  York  Oct.  1.  His 
headquarters  will  be  at  25  West  43rd 
street.  His  present  offices  are  at  360 
North  Michig^p  avenue.  Mr.  McAdams 
was  for  seven  years  vice-president  of 
Williams  and  Cunnyngham,  Chicago. 

Planning  Newspaper  Campaign 

The  Wm.  Hodges  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  manufacturer  of  kitchen 
utensils  and  equipment,  has  appointed 
Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  50  Union  Square 
to  handle  its  advertising.  Newspapers 
will  be  used  on  the  Hodges  Handy 
Fryer,  a  specially  built  utensil  for  deep 
fat  frying. 

Jordan  Promotes  Bickford 

Walter  R.  Bickford,  space  buyer  and 
research  director  of  Jordan  Advertising 
Abroad,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  agency.  Thine  Products  Company, 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  Thine 
Hand  Cream,  has  appointed  Jordan  to 
handle  all  its  foreign  advertising. 

Preparing  Federal  Rubber  Copy 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company,  of 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  a  division  of  the 
Fisk  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  to  direct  its  advertising 
account.  Plans  are  now  being  developed 
for  extensive  1933  advertising  which  will 
include  magazines,  newspapers,  trade 
papers  and  direct  mail. 

New  Vanderboof  Client 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.  is  now  p'acing  the 
advertising  for  Waco  Tool  \Vorks  Inc., 
William  L.  Aylward,  president.  Waco 
Tool  Wo'ks  are  rranufacturers  of  the 
Red  lacket  Motorized  Shop  for  home 
ard  nrofcssional  use  with  Waco  health- 
vibrator. 

Mendel  Appoints  Peck 

Maurice  Mendel.  Inc.,  operator  of 
women’s  apnarel  c'tain  stores,  has  annoint- 
ed  the  Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  to 
hardle  its  acc'^unt.  Newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  will  be  used. 


Moves  Portland  Office 

The  Portland,  Ore.,  office  of  M.  C 
Nogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  changed 
from  446  Morrison  street,  to  69  Broad¬ 
way. 


....  W.  Ajer  a  Son,  W  naiUKtu  >  bquiiii!,  1  nila- 
delpbla.  Placing  four-time  orderr  with  news- 
papera  in  various  sect  ons  for  the  National 

Carbon  Companjr,  New  York. 

Bra=dt  Advertising  Company, .  485  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  sending  out  c. py 
to  a  list  of  newspapers  oi  Calonite,  Cooper 
Pharmacul  Con'p.iny,  Chicago. 

Calkins  A  Holden..  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Again  plac  ng  copy  with  news¬ 
papers  In  various  sections  fur  the  National 

Biscuit  Company,  L’needa  Bakers,  New  5ork. 

Campbdl-Ewald  Compary,  General  Motors 
Bulldi  ig.  l  etroit,  Mich.  Has  added  4.3  cities 
to  its  original  list  of  newspapers  for  the  ad\er- 
tlsing  of  C.  H.  McAleer  Co.,  Detroit,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  auto  polish. 

Oampbell-Lowiti  A  Whiteley,  205  East  42nd 
street.  New  York.  Renewing  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts  for  Bell  A  Company,  Bell-Ans,  Or  nge- 
burg,  N.  Y.  Are  now  placing  the  account  of 
the  Rtandard  Drug  A  Sales  Co.,  (Muscletone) 
Philadelphia,  Pennaylvania. 

Clark  Collard  Company,  180  North  Michigan 
avenue.  Chicago.  It  issuing  small  schedules 
to  newspapers  in  a  few  cities  In  the  middle 
west  on  CItro-Nesia  Company,  Chicago. 

Paul  Cornall  Company,  Inc.,  28  West  44th 
street.  New  York.  Now  placing  account  for 
Wm.  A.  Rogers,  Ltd.,  Heirloom  allverware, 
Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y, 

Culbertson  Advertising  Company,  Indl-n-polia, 
Ind.  Is  issuing  schetlules  to  a  list  of  small 
town  iMipers  on  Hoyt  Chemical  Co.,  Terre 
Haute,  Indi.'ina. 

Erwin,  Waaey  A  Co,,  844  Rush  street, 
Chicago.  Has  been  apiwlnted  to  handle  the 
advertising  for  W.  F.  You  ig,  Inc.,  of  Rpring- 
fleld.  M  issnchusetts.  producer  of  Absorhlne  and 
Ahsorh'ne.  Jr.  The  appo'ntment  for  Abeorblne, 
Jr.  becomes  etfectlve  November  1  and  for 
Absorbine  on  January  1. 

Faxon,  Inc.,  4410  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Is  sendl  ig  contracts  on  Hopi  er  Kiss- 
Proof,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  a  few  newspapers  In 
scattered  territory. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Allman 
Bii'Id'ng.  I  hlladelplila.  Has  secured  account  of 
Hertsler  A  Zo  k.  Belleville.  Pennsylvania, 
manufacturers  of  farm  Implements. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertisirg  Agency,  450  4th 
avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
tlie  Texas  Fig  Association,  Car|>enter  Brand 
Figs,  Sugarl'ind,  Texas. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co-peny,  Inc..  11  East  .loth 
street.  New  York.  I'licing  account  for  Merck 
A  Company.  Inc.,  pharmaceutical  producta.  . 

Kelly,  Spline  A  Watkins,  I-c.,  11  West  42nd 
street.  Now  placing  account  for  E.  T.  Prowne 
Drug  Company  "Palmer  Skin  Success  Soap," 
New  5’ork. 

H.  E.  lesan  Advertising  Agency,  420  Lexing 
ton  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for 
Ted  I  Pearls,  Inc.,  New  Y’ork. 

McJu~kin  Advertising  Company,  228  North 
IjiS'II"  street.  Chicago.  Has  secured  account  of 
the  I’nlted  States  Radio  and  Television  Com- 
pan.v,  Chicago. 

Midland  Adyertising  Company,  Cincinnati.  O. 
Is  now  placing  tlie  account  of  the  A.  C. 
Dayton  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  rad'o  rece'vers. 

Carroll  Dean  M  irphy  Companv,  35  East 
Wackcr  Drive.  Cliicago.  Is  iesulng  ecliedules 
to  a  list  of  newspapers  for  the  advert'slng  of 
Geo.  A.  Horinel  A  Company,  (canned  chicken), 
Austin,  Minnesota. 

Mewell-Ea-mett  Compe-y,  40  East  3tth  street. 
New  York.  Renewing  newspaper  contracts  for 
tlie  .kssociiit'on  of  American  Soap  and  Glycerine 
Producers.  New  York. 

Pock  Adyertisi'g  Ag'ncy.  271  Madison  ayenue. 
New  York.  Now  liandling  ucconnt  foh  Kress  A 
Owen,  Inc..  Glyco  Thymoline.  New  York. 

William^  H,  Rankin  Company,  342  Madison 
avenue.  New  Y'ork.  Has  secured  account  of 
the  Now  1  ork  Eskimo  Pie  Coriioratioo,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

Richards-n-Briggs  Company,  Cle'el  ind.  O. 
Is  t  •  release  orders  very  sliortly  on  Plso  Com¬ 
pany,  IVarren.  Pennsylvania. 

Ru'sell  H.  Seeis  Company,  851  Cnnsolilated 
li'illdliig,  I  id'anapolis,  Ind.  Has  seiaireil  tlie 
entire  account  of  Van  Camp  Packing  Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Frankli  P.  Shumway  Company,  453  Wash- 
lip.'ton  street,  Bovtoii.  Pliic'ng  orders  with 
newepaiiers  In  var’ous  sectlo ’s  for  the  Glaston- 
brrv  Knitting  Cempany,  underwear,  Addison, 
Connecticut. 

AP.e  C.  Smith  Company,  Davidson  building, 
Kansas  C'tv,  Mo.  Is  now  plac’ng  Hie  ina  cii  it 
of  Harbo  Manufacturing  Comimny.  Kansas  City. 

3weone-  A  Jimss  Campaay,  ln.‘i2  Eip  lid 
avenue,  rieveiand.  Oiilo.  His  secured  account 
of  f'c  ster''aa  Manufacturing  Company,  radio, 
Clevela 'd  Olilo. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Companv,  410  North 
.M'clilgan  aven'e.  Chicago.  Will  advert’se 
'  Igoro.  a  i  rndiict  of  Swift  A  Company,  Chicago, 
In  a  list  of  newspapers  tills  fall. 

Charles  H,  Tauxrlii  Company,  7  South  Pear- 
iiotn  str  et.  4'lilcngo.  Is  ninking  up  the  news- 
lui' er  I'st  on  Stewart  Warner  Company,  Clilc  go. 

J.  Woper  Thompsan  Co.,  410  North  Mlclilga  i 
avenue.  ('Iiicapo.  Expects  to  do  some  news- 
pir  cr  advert'sing  In  the  near  future  on  the 
|••uuel  fool  (iroilurts  of  I.lbby,  McNeil  A  I.ibby, 
Cliicago. 

Va'de-h"of  A  Ca.,  Vanderhoof  Biilld'ng,  Chl- 
ca?n.  Hrs  secured  account  of  the  Phoenix  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  of  Chicago, 
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Independence  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“MURDER 

CLOCK” 


Voted  the  BEST 
DETECTIVE  STORY 
OF  THE  MONTH 

by  the 

DETECTIVE  STORY  CLUB 
and  the 
CRIME  CLUB 

Also  Recommended  by  the 
BOOK-OF- 
THE-MONTH-CLUB 


The  Story  of  a  Man 
Who  Was  Killed  Twice 


Entire  Aclion  Takes  Place 
While  the  Clock  Ticks  Off  a 
Single  Night 


36  INSTALLMENTS 
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TELL  HOW  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
SERVES  ITS  MARKET 


When  the  sales-manager  turns  the  pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH¬ 
ER’S  ANNUAL  MARKET  GUIDE  to  get  the  faets  about  the 
number  and  kinds  of  wholesale  and  retail  sales  outlets  for  his 
products  is  the  very  right  time  for  him  to  get  the  facts  about 
how  your  newspaper  functions  to  help  him — your  “ad”  should 
be  there — opposite  the  trusted,  accurate,  boiled-down  survey 
data. 

Wlien  the  Agency  Spacebuyer  or  Plan  Board  get  down  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  deciding  when  and  where  to  place  the  linage-^your 
“ad”  wiU  have  “high- visibility”  and  “pull  results”  if  it  is  oppo¬ 
site  or  alongside  the  survey  facts. 

This  is  the  reason  why  The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  used  every  year  by 
more  than  200  daily  newspapers.  They  know  its  appeal  at  the 
time  when  advertisers  and  agencies  are  ready  to  buy  newspaper 
space. 

It  is  like  window-displayed  merchandise.  It  is  seen  just  when  the 
actual  buying  begins.  It  reminds  spacebuyers  who  have  already 
been  sold  perhaps  by  your  representatives  or  your  month  by 
month  campaign  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

CLIP  THIS  COUPON  FOR  NATIONAL  LINAGE  DIVIDEND 
IT  PAYS  LIKE  ANY  GOOD  INVESTMENT 


Make  your  reservation 
on  this  coupon  and  mail 
it  at  once.  Then  tvork 
up  your  story  of  How 
Your  Newspaper  Serves 
Its  Market  —  The  rest 
YOU  can  leave  to  us. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1700  TimeR  Building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GBJTTUaiEai :  The  underfiigned  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  A 

PUBLISHER  to  reserve . pages  of  advertising 

space  in  the  1930  Edition  of  the  Market  Guide  Numlmr,  for  which 
we  agree  to  pay  the  sum  of  $ . 

It  is  understood  that  this  space  is  se]>arate  from,  and  extra  to  any 
contract  we  may  have  at  present,  or  contemplate  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  the  rate  is  understood  to  be  the  minimum  rate 
for  such  8|)ace  in  this  Service  Issue.  Copy  can  come  later. 

( Signed ) . 


Name  of  Newsiwper 


Rtjaiat4ire  and  Official  Poaltlon 

All  adt'crti^ing  in  the  Market  Ouide  i»  sold  at  the  following  rates: 
.$250  per  page;  $140  per  half-page;  $7!>  per  quarter-page;  $.50  per 
eighth-page  a/nd  $30  per  sixteenth-page. 


Today! 


Fill  in  this  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  us.  ITs  like 
putting  money  in  the 
bank.  It  will  bring 
nationed  linage  revenue. 


p  f  /  /■ 


so 
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DELINQUENT  READERS  WHO  ACCEPT 
PAPER  CAN  BE  FORCED  TO  PAY 


Weekly  Publisher  Wins  Appeal  to  High  Court  in  Suit  to 
Collect  Subscription  Fees  Covering  13  Years  and 
Totaling  $18.25 


By  LESLIE  CHILDS 


WITHOUT  doubt,  the  business  office 
of  every  newspaper  and  magazine 
in  the  country  has  to  deal  with  non-pay¬ 
ing  subscribers  from  time  to  time.  This 
class  of  reader  may  remain  silent  for 
years  then,  upon  receipt  of  a  subscription 
statement,  will  break  out  with  the  plaint, 
“I  never  asked  for  your  paper.”  Or, 
“you  forced  your  sheet  upon  me,  and  I 
certainly  will  not  pay  this  claim,”  etc. 

Just  what  to  do  with  this  type  of  sub¬ 
scriber  frequently  presents  a  vexatious 
problem.  Of  course  the  publisher  can 
stop  sending  his  paper  or  magazine,  but 
how  about  collecting  for  services  ren¬ 
dered?  For,  after  all,  when  a  supposedly 
bona  fide  subscriber  has  been  carried  a 
number  of  years  it  has  cost  the  publisher 
money. 

From  a  strictly  legal  standpoint,  there 
is  not  much  doubt  about  the  right  of  a 
publisher  to  collect  in  situations  of  this 
kind.  The  law  seems  rather  well  settled 
that  the  continued  acceptance  of  a  period¬ 
ical  by  a  subscriber,  creates  an  implied 
promise  to  pay.  The  following  recent 
case  constitutes  an  interesting  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  application  of  this  rule  of  law 
to  a  typical  subscription  controversy. 

In  this  case,  the  plaintiff,  the  publisher 
of  a  weekly  newspaper,  was  dir^ted  by 
the  defendant  to  enter  his  name  for  a  six 
months’  subscription.  This  was  in  1914, 
and  the  defendant  paid  spot  cash  in  the 
sum  of  fifty  t-Tots  therefor,  the  price  of 
the  paper  t^ing  at  that  time  one  dollar 
per  year. 

Following  the  expiration  of  this  sub¬ 
scription,  the  plaintiff  continued  to  mail 
defendant  the  paper  until  1927.  During 
this  time,  the  plaintiff  received  no  notice 
of  cancellation,  the  defendant  continued 
to  take  the  paper  from  the  post  office, 
but  he  ignored  all  statements  for  payment 
mailed  him  from  time  to  time. 

nnally,  defendant  came  to  life  and 
flatly  refused  to  pay  the  bill  which  by 
that  time  amounted  to  $18.25.  Plaintiff, 
ye  editor  and  publisher,  appears  to  have 
exhausted  his  patience  in  the  matter,  and 
instituted  legal  action  to  collect.  Dc- 
fmdant^  replied  that  his  subscription  ex¬ 
pired  with  the  six  months  he  had  ordered, 
and  contended  that  the  mere  acceptance 
of  the  paper  by  him  thereafter  would  not 
render  him  liable  therefor,  because  it  was 
forced  upon  him.  Defendant  argued  his 
own  case  before  a  jury  and,  in  part,  said: 

“Gentlemen,  I  am  not  the  only  farmer 
that  the  News  has  been  forced  upon 
against  his  will.  Gentlemen,  if  you  men 
feel  that  I  owe  the  News  $18.25  and  if 
you  will  have  me  make  the  check  to  some 
old  widow  lady  or  wash  w'oman  here  in 
town,  I  will  do  that,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
pay  it  to  the  News.  It  was  forced  on 
me.” 


The  jury  was  evidently  impressed  by 
defendant’s  plea  for  it  returned  a  verdict 
in  his  favor.  Plaintiff,  however,  was  still 
full  of  fight  and  appealed.  Here,  the 
higher  court  in  reviewing  the  record,  and 
in  stating  the  law  thereon,  among  other 
things,  said: 

“Apparently  the  only  defense  relied 
upon  is  that  because  the  defendant  did 
not  personally  request  the  paj^r  sent  to 
him  after  the  expiration  of  six  months, 
he  should  not  have  to  pay,  even  though 
he  did  receive  the  paper  and  enjoyed  its 
benefit  throughout  the  years  for  which 
the  plaintiff  is  seeking  payment. 

“The  courts  of  this  state  have  held, 
and  we  hold  now,  that  such  a  condition 
as  above  stated,  taking  the  defendant’s 
own  version,  creates  an  implied  contract 
to  pay.  The  preparation  and  publication 
of  a  newspaper  involves  much  mental  and 
phy.sical  labor,  as  well  as  an  outlay  of 
money.  One  who  accepts  the  paper  by 
continuously  taking  it  from  the  post  office, 
receives  a  benefit  and  pleasure  arising 
from  such  labor  and  expenditure  as  fully 
as  if  he  had  appropriated  any  other  prod¬ 
uct  of  another's  labor,  and  by  such  act 
he  must  lie  held  lialile  for  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price. 

“The  verdict  rendered  by  the  jury  in 
this  case  appears  to  be  arbitrary  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  instruction*  of  the  court,  and 
evidently  the  re.sult  of  prejudice  or  pas¬ 
sion.  Under  the  defendant’s  own  testi¬ 
mony  the  plaintiff  should  have  recovered. 
The  judgment  will  be  reversed  and  the 
cause  remanded,  with  the  suggestion  that 
if  the  evidence  is  the  same  at  another  trial 
that  a  verdict  lie  directed  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff.”  (15  .S.  \V.  (2<li  922.) 

So,  that  was  that,  and  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  prophet  to  foretell  the  outcome 
of  anotlier  trial.  The  plaintiff  publisher 
is  going  to  get  a  judgment,  or  we  miss 
our  guess.  In  the  light  of  which,  it  is 
obvious  that  welching  subscribers  to  a 
newspaiKT  or  magazine  may  be  brought 
to  time,  if  a  publisher  elects  action.  In 
other  words,  according  to  the  Ivdding 
reviewed,  when  a  subscription  contract 
has  been  enteri'd  into  the  continued  ac- 
ceotance  of  a  periodical,  without  protest, 
will  bind  the  sub.scrilier  to  pay  for  it. 


GRISCOM  TO  WED 

Lloyd  Carpenter  Griscom,  president 
of  the  Huntover  Press  Publications, 
which  publishes  the  Lynhrook  (L.I.) 
Nassau  Paity  Star  and  the  Oyster  Bay 
(L.I.)  Biiterf<nse  Pilot,  will  be  married 
Oct.  ^  to  Miss  Audrey  M.  K.  Crosse,  of 
1  Leicestershire,  Kngland.  Mr.  Griscom 
has  had  a  long  career  as  a  diplomat, 
being  .sent  as  .\ml)assador  to  Italy  when 
he  was  .L5  years  of  age,  and  having 
seen  service  in  other  lands. 


Experienced  Newspaper  Promotion  Executive 
Sc^eks  New  Connection 

Fourteen  years’  experience  in  Advertising  Promotion  and  Market 
Research,  all  with  substantial  eonrerns  of  highest  rank,  including 
two  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  America. 

To  greater  extent  than  most  promotion  men,  has  placed  special 
emphasis  upon  preparation  of  adequate  selling  material  for  use 
of  publishers*  salesmen  and  representatives. 

Full  details  of  experience,  together  with  exhibits  of  work  done 
for  other  publishers,  will  be  given  in  personal  interview  with 
interested  publishers.  Interviews  outside  of  New  York  City  at 
publisher’s  expense. 

A  substantial  salary  is  required. 

Address  ‘‘Promotion  Executive,”  628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


DENIES  THE  ALLEGATION 

To  Editor  and  Publisher:  In  your 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  appearing  Sept. 
7  you  quote  extracts  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  newspaper  worker  in  Arizona, 
lamenting  the  fact  that  apparently  all 
small  city  pressmen  in  Texas  are  drunk¬ 
ards,  and  that  no  dependance  can  be  put 
upon  them  to  see  that  the  sheet  comes 
out  on  time. 

If  true,  that  would  be  a  lamentable 
state  of  affairs,  but  the  writer  of  this 
finds  it  hard  to  credit  the  story  of  the  far- 
western  misanthrope.  While  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  W'orking  in  Arizona 
I  have  made  about  twenty- tour  of  these 
United  States,  and  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
have  never  been  associated  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  bunch  of  men  than  those  found  in 
the  various  pressrooms.  I  feel  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  I  have 
worked  the  other  departments  as  well 
as  the  press  end. 

During  the  late  Florida  boom  1  was 
a  member  of  the  pressmen’s  local  at 
Miami,  and  in  the  two  years  when  that 
town  was  infested  with  every  conceiv¬ 
able  kind  of  humanity  possible,  I  failed 
to  see  a  druaken  pressman  at  any  of 
the  meetings.  The  same  holds  good  in 
numerous  other  towns.  You  will  find 
your  percentage  of  drunks,  however, 
in  any  trade  or  profession.  A  man’s  oc¬ 
cupation  has  little  to  do  with  his  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  drink,  but  in  these  days  of 
automatic  pressses  you  will  find  that  as 
a  rule  the  operators  are  sober  men. 

It  is  possible,  tliough,  that  our  Ari¬ 
zona  friend  is  the  posssessor  of  one  of 
these  antique  coffee-grinders  that  some¬ 
times  pass  for  printing  presses.  Flat 
lieds  are  rather  cantankerous. 

The  real  trouble,  I  imagine,  is  that 
this  particular  publisher  is  afflicted  with 
the  same  disease  that  sometimes  visits 
the  profession,  and  which  was  illustrated 
through  a  conversation  with  one  not  so 
long  ago,  when  the  writer  was  publish¬ 
ing  a  southern  weekly.  In  a  neighbor¬ 


ing  town  the  editor  of  the  paper  was  a 
member  of  the  old  school,  and  was  being 
hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Complaining  to  me  of  his  troubles  iii 
securing  gtxid  pressmen  and  printers  I 
asked  him  what  he  wo'uld  pay  for  a 
really  g^l  man.  After  figuring  a  bit 
he  replied,  “Well,  I’ve  been  paying 
around  twenty  dollars,  but  if  I  thought 
I  could  get  a  man  that  was  dependable 
I’d  be  willing  to  give  him  $27.50  and 
maybe  thirty'.” 

Before  our  western  complainer  runs 
down  the  entire  trade,  perhaps  he  had 
better  see  that  the  equipment  in  his  shop 
is  not  such  that  it  would  drive  anyone  to 
drink.  Such  things  are  not  imposssible. 
But  as  for  pressmen  laying  down  on 
the  job,  we  say  pooh  and  likewise,  bah! 

E.  W.  Osi.iN. 

Lockhart,  Texas. 


NO  CONNECTION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  the  Sept. 
14  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  you 
carried  a  notice  of  the  closing  of  the 
IPall  Street  financial  Review  following 
a  visit  by  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney, 
George  J.  Mintzer  and  a  squad  of  iiost 
office  inspectors. 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  Wall 
Street  Financial  Review  is  not  in  any¬ 
way  connected  with  the  Wall  Street 
Reziew  which  is  a  financial  publication, 
issued  fortnightly.  The  Wall  Street 
Review  has  a  national  circulation.  It  is 
on  sale  on  the  newsstands  throughout 
the  country  and  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  any  brokerage  office  or  market 
letter  service. 

Wii.i.iAM  J.  Kelly,  Publisher. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON  AGENCY  APPOINTED 

The  H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  Bos- 
ti'.ii  :<•  ei’cv,  has  been  named  to  handle 
the  account  of  the  Viking  Flying  Boat 
Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


GUARUTATIVEl 


A  W  D 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireulation  reveals  the  quantity  of 
circulation. 

Knight  Certified  Studies  reveal  quality  of  reading  group 
reached  through  circulation. 

All  families  are  classified  in  Knight  Studies  into  three 
groups  —  Classes  A,  B,  and  C.  Class  A  —  families  of 
higher  buying  power;  Class  B  —  families  of  medium  buy¬ 
ing  power;  Class  C  —  families  of  comparatively  low  buying 
power.  Classifications  are  based  on  occupation  —  type  of 
work  in  which  the  leading  contributor  of  family  buying 
funds  is  engaged. 

This  classification  presents  a  comprehensive  and  simple 
picture  of  markets  and  contact  maintainc^i  through  the  re¬ 
spective  advertising  media. 

Complete  details  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

-14)9  Architects  &  Builders  Buihiing 

Truth  till — tinbiased — Market  Research 


Editor  & 

declares  kn(x:ksturn 
advertisers  to  radio 

H.  J.  Harrison  Urges  Classified  Sales¬ 
man  to  Stop  Attacking  Competing 
Papers  or  They  Will  Lose 
Accounts  to  Radio 

The  practice  of  knocking  competing 
newspapers  in  the  solicitation  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  though  ever  so  subtly 
done,  leaves  nothing  but  a  poor  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  salesman  on  his  prospect  and 
is  working  to  the  advantage  of  other 
forms  of  advertising  such  as  radio  and 
direct  mail,  according  to  H.  J.  Harrison, 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

“Becoming  more  apparent  every  day 
are  the  effects  of  ‘dog  in  the  manger’ 
solicitations,”  he  said.  “It  seems  that  in 
the  opinion  of  many  classified  salesmen 
in  these  highly  competitive  days,  the 
correct  thing  to  do  when  refused  an  ad 
for  their  own  newspaper,  is  to  knock 
their  competitors. 

“They  certainly  do  not  realize  that  no 
matter  how  cleverly  they  insert  the  ‘dig’ 
during  their  sales  talk,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  advertiser  seizes  upon  it  as  very 
poor  policy  and  is  not  impressed  with 
the  salesman.  Possibly  he  has  already 
been  approached  by  other  salesmen  who 
have  used  the  same  tactics  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  is  a  loss  of  confidence  in  all 
newspapers.  The  advertiser  is  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  best  medium  in  which  to 
insert  his  copy,  and  is  in  consequence  a 
better  prospect  for  the  other  advertising 
ideas  of  the  day  such  as  direct  mail,  the 
new  merchandising  services  and  latest  of 
all— the  radio.” 

SOVIET  CONSERVING  NEWSPRINT 

Strict  Order*  Governing  Size  of 
Paper*  I**ued  by  State 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Pubusbek) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  19 — The 
Soviet  Government  has  promulgated 
several  orders  to  effect  economy  in  the 
consunmtion  of  newsprint  paper,  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  newsprint  for 
other  than  press  matters,  and  require 
newspaper  establishments  to  adhere 
strictly  to  prescribed  sizes  of  pages.  The 
orders  are  permanent. 

“Margins  must  be  as  narrow  as  pos¬ 
sible,  headlines  must  be  .set  in  smaller 
type,  the  size  of  cartoons  and  other  il¬ 
lustrations  must  be  reduced,  less  space 
must  be  used  for  slogans  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  smaller  type  must  be 
adopted,”  according  to  a  report  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  addition,  it  was  said,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  reduce  shop  wastage  and  the 
size  of  the  newspaper  and  date  of  pub¬ 
lication  must  not  be  changed  without 
special  permission.  The  number  of 
copies  which  may  be  returned  to  the 
publishers  of  the  papers  also  is  limited. 

.\mong  measures  of  an  emergency 
nature,  with  few  exceptions,  all  news¬ 
papers  must  limit  their  retail  sales  to  a 
definite  percentage  of  the  subscribed 
number  of  copies,  the  percentage  to 
range  from  7  to  10  depending  upon  the 
place  of  publication.  The  evening  papers 
are  not  subject  to  this  restriction,  but 
their  total  circulation  is  confined  to  an 
indispensable  minimum  within  the  city 
of  publication. 

SPONSORS  RADIO  SHOW 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Nesvs~Lcader, 
during  the  week  of  Sept.  9,  sponsored  a 
radio  show  in  Richmond,  issuing  16- 
page  special  supplements  during  the 
first  two  days  of  the  exhibit.  During 
the  same  week,  the  newspaper  also  spon¬ 
sored  a  retail  merchants  .\ssociation- 
Richmond  Advertising  Club  golf  tourna¬ 
ment.  _ 

WRITING  SERIES  ON  RUSSIA 

Dr.  Burris  A.  Jenkins,  pastor  of  the 
Pirst  Christian  Church  of  Kansas  City, 
fias  ju.st  completed  a  tour  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  is  writing  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  his  visit  there  for  the 
Kansas  Cit^  Star. 
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One  Hundred  Years 
At  Saying  ^^Good  Morning' 


It  was  in  1829  that  the  Baltimore  1829 

and  Ohio  Railroad  first  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  horse-drawn  rail¬ 
way  car  system.  The  line  was 
two  miles  long  and  operated  for 
a  year — the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  transportation! 

On  September  18,  1829,  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  village  of  Syracuse 
the  first  issue  of  “The  Onondaga 
Standard” — the  beginning  of  the 
career  of  The  Post-Standard  as  a 
news-bearer. 

1929 


Today  in  an  era  of  321  miles-an-hour 
speed.  The  Post  -  Standard  enters 
upon  a  new  century  with  renewed 
optimism  backed  by  a  hundred  years 
of  experience  in  serving  well  the 
public  and  the  advertiser. 


The  Post- Standard 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Serves  Central  New  York^ 


PAUL  BLOCK,  INC. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


First  pages  reflect  the  bloody  vio¬ 
lence  of  a  strike  in  a  mill  town  of 
North  Carolina,  state  of  wonderous 
beauty  and  such  industrial  and  cultural 
progress  in  recent  years  as  to  call  out 
the  admiration  of  the  nation.  Last  Sun¬ 
day’s  newspapers  told  of  the  hideously 
brutal  murder  of  a  young  woman,  a 
mill  worker  and  mother  of  five  pathetic 
children,  whose  intelligence  and  courage 
were  early  recognized  by  her  fellow 
strikers  and  resulted  in  her  selection  for 
(trike  leadership.  As  the  newspaper 
reading  public  now  knows  this  woman, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  beggarly 
wage  of  “$9  per  week,”  while  enroute 
with  others  to  attend  a  legal  strike 
rally,  was  met  on  the  road  by  a 
gang  of  “outraged  citizens”  who 
fired  and  left  her  dying  with  a  bullet 
in  her  breast.  The  previous  week  two 
of  the  union  organizers  had  been  more 
cruelly  flogged  than  Bill  Sykes  would 
beat  his  dog.  Weeks  ago  the  chief  of 
police  was  murdered  while  raiding  the 
Strikers’  camp  and  16  young  men  and 
women  are  held  for  the  crime.  So  goes 
the  bitter  news,  from  day  to  day. 

*  4>  * 

A  READER  of  Editor  &•  Puii- 
LiSHrji,  man  of  deep  sympathies  for 
the  oppressed,  addressed  a  note  to  me 
this  week  reading  as  follows:  “The 
newspaper  correspondents  are  justifying 
the  crimes  at  Gastonia,  N.  <J.,  on  the 
ground  that  the  strikers  are  communists, 
or  ‘reds.’  Is  this  not  an  imposition  on 
the  reading  public?  I  don’t  ^lieve  that 
those  working  people  down  there  are 
communists,  or  even  know  what  the  term 
means.  Rather,  they  seem  to  be  fight - 
for  decent  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  this  violence  is  stirred  up 
against  them  by  the  bull  dogs  of  private 
detective  agencies.  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  you  have  had  experience  with 
those  devils  who  make  strike  breaking  a 
business.  Why  don’t  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  the  Gastonia  situa¬ 
tion?  Have  the  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  down  there  been  fair  in  their 
accounts  ?" 

*  *  * 

FOLLOWING  receipt  of  this  note  I 
wired  to  Josephus  Daniels,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  Sr 
Observer,  who  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  newspaper  world.  He  replied  at 
once,  as  follows:  “David  Clark,  editor 
of  the  Textile  Bulletin  and  in  general 
spokesman  for  the  mill  men,  says  there 
are  less  than  100  communists  in  North 
Carolina,  The  Charlotte  Ohsen'er  says 
there  is  only  a  handful.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  trouble  originated  when  the 
ilanville-Jenckes  Company  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  owners  of  the  mill  at  Gas- 
tcMiia,  working  60  hours  per  week,  put 
in  the  ‘stretch-out  system.’  The  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  backed  by  communists, 
organized  part  of  the  workers  who  went 
on  strike.  Gastonia  mill  men  resented 
the  presence  of  communists,  some  of 
whom  were  very  vicious  in  their  state¬ 
ments,  and  mistakenly  thought  com¬ 
munistic  teaching  could  be  offset  by 
driving  them  out.  Both  sides  have 
acted  as  frenzied  people,  with  the  result 
that  communists  killed  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  anti-communists  killed  a 
working  woman  and  beat  up  communist 
leaders.  The  goal  of  the  working  mill 
people,  who  are  individualistic  rather 
than  commmiistic,  is  shorter  hours  and 
^ter_  pay.  They  are  not  communists, 
but  joined  that  uniem  because  they 
thought  tt  was  the  only  way  to  secure 
help  in  their  desire  for  better  conditions. 
The  press  of  North  Carolina,  while  hav¬ 
ing  no  sympathy  for  communism,  has 
rung  out  clearly  and  vigorously  against 
tbe  ginb  spirit  aad  violence  against  the 


workers  who  belonged  to  the  union.  The 
conditions  are  very  deplorable.  My  paper 
has  vigorously  denounced  violence  and 
has  stood  for  law.” 

♦  ♦  * 

O  the  fact  apparently  is  that  while 
the  National  Textile  union  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Communist  Party  and 
some  of  the  leaders  in  Gastonia  are 
rabid  communists,  the  rank  and  file  of 
strikers  are  ordinary  poor  and  simple 
folks  who  have  set  out  to  better  their 
economic  condition.  I  have  been  reading 
some  back  newspaper  files  on  this  story 
this  week  and  find  that  some  of  the 
correspondents  have  been  scrupulous  in 
discriminating  between  the  communist 
leaders,  who  seized  the  strike  situation 
when  organizers  for  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
neglected  or  at  least  failed  to  handle  it, 
and  the  strikers  who  neither  know  or 
care  anything  about  communism.  Other 
correspondents,  I  find,  have  labelled  the 
Gastonia  strikers  as  “reds”  and  have 
called  it  a  communist  uprising.  The  fact 
is  plain,  however,  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  more  writing  about  the  “threat 
against  American  institutions”  and  bunk 
alxiut  communist  teachings  than  there 
has  been  sober  news  discussion  of  the 
“stretch-out”  system,  making  day  work¬ 
ers  do  55  hours  per  week  and  night 
workers  60,  on  pay  which  Forrest  Bailey, 
writing  in  Netv  Relntblic,  declares  aver¬ 
ages  around  $14  a  week  for  ordinary 
men  and  women  “hands.”  Mr.  Bailey 
says  the  mill  workers  in  this  town  of 
Gastonia  “show  all  of  the  grim  evidences 
of  physical  exhaustion  and  undernourish¬ 
ment.”  He  characterized  mill  conditions 
there  as  an  industrial  feudalism. 

*  «  * 

T  AM  unable  to  learn  definitely  whether 
the  New  England  owners  of  the  Gas¬ 
tonia  mill  sent  strike  breaking  detectives, 
of  the  type  we  saw  so  much  of  at  Law¬ 
rence  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  are 
many  evidences  of  the  “agent  provoca¬ 
teur”  and  I  judge  he  is  on  the  job,  find¬ 
ing  it  easy  to  manufacture  situations 
which  tend  to  divert  public  attention 
from  low  pay  and  long  hours  to  such 
bogey  subjects  as  atheism,  the  negro 
questicHi,  free  love,  patriotism,  marriage 
laws,  Soviet  Russia,  and  so  on. 

An  inspection  of  the  newspapers  of 
North  Carolina  in  general  confirms  Mr. 
Daniels’  statement  that  the  local  press 
has  cried  out  for  law  and  order  and  in 
instances  has  stood  fearlessly  for  an  ex¬ 
pose  of  all  of  the  wretch^  conditions 
involved  in  the  strike.  However,  an  edi¬ 
torial  appeared  in  the  Gastonia  Daily 
Gaselte,  Hugh  Query  editor,  the  only 
newspaper  in  Gaston  county,  shortly 
before  Mrs.  Wiggins  was  shot  to  death 
on  the  road,  which  has  astcMiished  all 
newspapermen  who  have  seen  it.  I  re¬ 
produce  it  here.  It  was  headed,  “The 
Limit  Reached,”  and  read:  “If  the  Com¬ 
munists  persist  in  their  announced  deter¬ 
mination  to  hold  a  rally  in  South  Gas¬ 
tonia  next  Saturday  afternoon,  they  do 
so  at  their  own  risk.  If  the  Communists 
are  determined  to  come  back  to  South 
Gastonia  Saturday  afternoon  to  hold  a 
speaking,  let  them  know  now  that  they 
come  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  the  citizens  of  this  com¬ 
munity.  They  are  not  wanted.  They 
have  been  run  away  two  or  three  times 
without  suffering  physical  violence.  They 
have  been  warned  to  stay  away.  If  they 
persist  in  coming,  they  do  so  at  their 
own  risk.  That  is  the  word  from  the 
good  people  of  this  community,  who  have 
been  law-abiding  about  as  long  as  they 
can  stand  it.” 

Following  this  publication  an  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  the  rally,  a  perfectly 
legal  assembly,  and  enroute  to  the  place 
the  woman  was  shot. 


The  most  illuminating  newspaper 
editorial  I  have  seen  on  Gastonia 
appeared  on  Tuesday  in  Richmond 
(V'a.)  News-Leader.  In  part  it  read: 
“Gastonia  is  unashamed  because  Gasto¬ 
nia  is  uninformed.  Today,  when  they 
bury  a  woman  striker  who  was  killed 
on  Saturday,  Gastonia  people  do  not  feel 
humiliated.  The  men  who  were  ar¬ 
rested  for  complicity  in  the  murder  will 
have  sympathy,  but  not  tlie  strikers. 
For  Gastonia  no  longer  thinks  this 
a  struggle  between  strikers  and 
and  mill  owners.  The  man  who  walks 
the  streets  of  the  Gaston  county  town 
six  days  in  the  week  and  goes  to  church 
on  the  seventh  looks  on  the  battle  being 
fought  around  him  as  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  God  and  the  devil.  The  question 
is  not  one  of  wages,  in  his  opinion,  but 
one  of  righteousness.  For  he  has  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  the  strike  was 
started  and  is  supported  by  radicals  who 
are  preaching  atheism,  free  love,  racial 
equality  and  communism,  and  against 
these  things  the  small-town  Carolinian 
will  fight  to  the  death.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Does 
the  South  want  to  avoid  the  ‘importa¬ 
tion  of  communists?’  Then  let  the 
South  courageously  face  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  her  industry  on  the  basis  of  a 
living  wage.  Docs  the  South  want  to 
be  free  of  agitators?  Fill  the  stomachs 
of  Southern  workers,  give  them  decent 
homes  in  which  to  live,  and  they  will  not 
listen  to  agitators.  It  is  fatal  to  mis¬ 
take  cause  and  effect  and  to  blame  radi¬ 
calism  for  creating  an  industrial  order 
that  has  itself  bred  communism.  The 
very  people  who  froth  and  talk  of  de¬ 
fending  their  town  against  radicals  will 
themselves,  in  time,  be  the  victims  of 
the  industrialism  that  sweats  its  labor. 
The  thing  is  contagious.  In  fact,  there 
are  few  men  in  Gastonia  or  in  any 
Southern  textile  town  today  who  are  not 
suffering  already  from  the  low  wages 
paid  in  the  mills.  *  *  Instead  of 
meeting  in  conventions,  singing  patriotic 
.songs  and  pledging  loyalty  to  American 
institutions  in  opposition  to  communism, 
wise  manufacturers  should  study  their 
own  payrolls  and  see  that  the  wages 
they  allow  are  the  highest  the  industry 
can  afford.  That  is  wisdom,  that  is 
prudence,  and  that  is  patriotism.” 


DAILY  MARKS  100th  YEAR 


President  Hoover  Felicitates  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard 

The  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post  Standard 
issued  92-page  newspaper,  including  an 
eight-page  rotogravure  section,  in  honor 
of  its  l()0th  anniversary  on  Wednesday. 
.Among  its  features  was  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  from  President  Herbert 
Hotiver  to  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  its  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Post  Standard’s  centennial  issue 
comprised  five  sections,  reviewing  the 
progress  of  the  century,  not  only  of  itself 
hut  of  the  City  of  Syracuse,  since  the 
first  edition  of  The  Onondaga  Standard 
under  the  regime  of  Vivus  W.  Smith. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


1 


We  want  one  or  two  good 
men  who  are  calling  on  news¬ 
paper  editors  to  sell 


Our  Family  Food 

a  service  that  is  different  with 
distinct  Editorial,  Circulation 
and  Advertising  Building 
Values. 


Liberal  commissions  allowed. 
Address 


J.  T.  EMERY 

468  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Newspaper  Editors 

Samples  and  Price  sent  on  request 
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TRADE  EDITORS  MEET  IN 
WASHINGTON 


“No  Publicity*'  Rule  Invoked  st 
Luncheon  Addressed  by 
Farm  Board  Chair¬ 
man 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Sept.  19. — Seeking  first- 
hand  information  on  what  is  going  on 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  National  capital 
members  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Business  Papers’  Editors  met  here 
Thursday. 

At  noon  Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  was  the  editors' 
guest  at  luncheon  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  National  Press  Club.  With  the  as¬ 
surance  that  no  reporters  were  present 
and  that  the  rule  of  “no  publicity”  had 
been  imposed.  Chairman  Legge  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Board. 

President  Hoover  received  the  editors 
in  a  special  conference  at  the  executive 
office  in  the  afternoon. 

Robert  P.  Lamont,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  was  the  guest  of  the  editors  in 
the  evening  at  a  dinner  in  the  National 
Press  Club. 

In  attendance  were:  Douglas  Woolf, 
Textile  World;  Paul  Wooton,  McGraw- 
Hill  Co;  E.  L.  Shaner,  Iron  Trade  Re- 
zlew;  G.  D.  Crane,  Class  and  Industrial 
Marketing ;  Paul  Aldrich,  National  Pro- 
visioner;  Allen  Sinsheimer,  National  Re¬ 
tail  Clothier;  S.  O.  Dunn,  Railway  Age; 
J.  Bragdon,  Textile  World;  David  Law¬ 
rence,  United  States  Daily;  Roy  Wright, 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer;  Fred 
Feiker,  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc; 
John  Anderson,  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder; 
Kenneth  Condit,  American  Machinist; 
Gilbert  Lacher,  Iron  Age;  W.  Moffett, 
Iron  Age;  Norman  Shidle,  Chilton  Class 
Journal  Co.;  L.  M.  Lamm,  Iron  Trade 
Review;  Theo.  Knappen,  Magazine  of 
Wall  Street;  F.  V.  Babcox,  Rubber  and 
Tire  Reviezv;  and  H.  M.  Lane,  Simmons- 
Boardman  Publishing  Co. 


The  Trend 
is  to  the 

LUDLOW 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Driye 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Harrisburg  Patriot 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO 
Chicaro:  111  Waat  WashlaftM 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  S4tk  SL 
San  Franciaco:  Firat  Nattaaal 
Bank  Building 
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OVERCAME  DIFFICULTIES 
ON  PICTURE  HUNT 

Iowa  City  Correspondent  Hitch* 

Hiked  to  Neighboring  City  and 
Flagged  Express  Train  to 
Get  Out 

The  days  of  stealing  pictures  may  be 
over,  but  this  does  not  always  mean  that 
K  is  easy  to  obtain  photographs  of  people 
or  places  when  a  j»per  desires  them.  At 
least  Herman  Smith,  a  correspondent  at 
Iowa  City,  la.,  found  this  to  be  true  re¬ 
cently. 

There  had  been  a  bank  robbery  in 
Brooklyn,  la.,  a  nearby  town,  which 
caused  quite  a  sensation.  The  Davenport 
Democrat  desired  pictures  of  the  bank 
and  employes  who  had  been  held  up. 

When  Smith  received  the  wire  telling 
him  to  obtain  pictures  of  the  robbery  he 
was  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  He 
does  not  have  a  car  of  his  own,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  trains  to  Brooklyn  be¬ 
fore  dark.  He  therefore  started  out  to 
hike  to  the  town  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  rides  so  that  he  arrived 
at  Brooklyn  shortly  before  dark. 

There  he  encountered  more  difficulties. 
He  had  attempted  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  photographer  in  Iowa  City,  but  had 
bw  refused  by  three  professional  pic¬ 
ture  takers.  Consequently  he  began  a 
hunt  in  Brooklyn. 

After  much  fruitless  questioning  and 
calling  up  Smith  at  last  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  a  man. 

By  the  time  he  had  been  found  it  had 
grown  dark.  After  a  search  through  the 
various  stores  in  the  town  it  was  found 
that  no  ffash-powder  was  available.  As 
a  final  resort  Smith  bought  some  fire¬ 
works  which  he  thought  might  do  the 
work. 

Going  to  the  bank  building  the  reporter 
found  more  difficulties.  The  bookkeeper 
who  had  been  held  up  by  the  three 
bandits  could  not  be  made  to  lie 
on  the  floor  as  he  did  that  after¬ 
noon  upon  order  of  the  robbers.  When 
he  was  asked  to  give  a  photograph  of 
himself  he  refused.  Neither  was  there  a 
picture  at  his  home.  Then  Smith  be¬ 
thought  himself  and  decided  to  get  a 
picture  of  the  young  man  from  his  father, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  this. 

A  number  of  pictures  of  the  bank 
building,  outside  as  well  as  inside,  were 
taken.  They  were  developed  in  Brooklyn 
and  put  up  to  dry. 

The  next  question  was  to  get  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  office  in  Davenport  and  to 
get  back  to  Iowa  City.  Chances  of  catch¬ 
ing  a  ride  were  slim.  The  only  way  of 
returning  was  to  obtain  passage  on  the 
midnight  train,  which  did  not  stop  in 
Brooklyn.  Smith  was  not  daunted,  how¬ 
ever,  but  upon  appointed  time  lighted  a 
lantern  he  found  near  the  station  and 
flagged  the  train.  He  deposited  his  pic¬ 
tures  and  story  in  the  mail  car.  On 
Sunday  a  column  story  and  two  pictures 
of  the  robbery  appeared  in  the  Daven¬ 
port  paper. 

“LEGAL”  COPY  SHIFTED 

Daily  WaiToa  Claim  When 
Democrat  Weekly  Objects 

At  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  the  county 
court  has  entered  an  order  substituting  the 
Morgantown  Press,  Democratic  weekly, 
for  the  Morgantown  Nrtv  Dominion, 
Independent  daily  publication,  as  the 
medium  for  the  publication  of  the  annual 
county  financial  statement  after  counsel 
for  the  New  Dominion  informed  the 
court  the  daily  favored  the  substitution. 
The  New  Dominion  also  waived  the  right 
to  TOllect  for  publication  of  the  statement 
which  it  had  already  printed. 

The  action  followed  initial  steps  by  the 
Press  to  institute  mandamus  proceedings 
to  compel  the  court  to  publish  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  weekly  as  the  only  Demo¬ 
cratic  paper  in  the  county.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  the  statement  bie  published  in 
Wpers  of  opposite  political  faith,  and  the 
Press  contended  the  New  Dominion, 
being  independent  in  its  editorial  policy, 
could  not  claim  publication  of  statement 


NEW  POWER  DAM  WILL  FORCE 
PAPER  TO  SUSPEND 

JW.  VINCENT,  70,  editor  of 
•  the  Linn  Creek  (Mo.)  Reveille, 
is  soon  to  be  forred  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  due  to  an  unusual  rea¬ 
son.  The  Union  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Company  of  St.  Louis  is 
building  a  huge  power  dam  across 
the  Osage  river  at  Bagnell,  Mo., 
which  will  flood  Linn  Creek  to  a 
depth  of  30  to  50  feet. 

Vincent  has  lived  in  Linn  Creek 
for  62  years  and  has  published  his 
paper  since  1879.  Few  Missouri 
editors  can  better  his  record  of 
50  years.  He  has  served  two  terms 
in  the  state  legislature. 


required  to  be  printed  in  a  Democratic 
paper. 

TO  ADDRESS  WOMEN’S  LEAGUE 

The  first  of  the  monthly  dinners  of  the 
League  of  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York  will  be  inaugurated  Sept.  24,  at  the 
Advertising  Oub.  The  two  speakers 
will  be  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick,  writer 
and  honorary  member  of  the  league,  and 
Joseph  H.  Appel,  general  director  of 
John  Wanamaker,  New  York. 


OVERSEAS  ADVERTISING 
IMPROVING,  SAYS  AUER 

Newspaper  Blamed  by  Herald  Tribune 
Ad  Manager  for  Backward  Condi¬ 
tions — Tells  of  Copy  in  Half- 
Column  Width 


Newspaper  advertising  conditions  from 
15  to  20  years  behind  those  in  America 
were  described  by  George  P.  Auer,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  upon  his  return  to  this 
country  after  attending  the  Berlin  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  .Advertising 
.Association.  Conditions  in  England,  he 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  more  nearly 
approached  those  in  .America  than  did 
those  in  other  European  countries — pos¬ 
sibly  because  of  language. 

In  England  he  was  “amazed”  at  the 
strides  made  in  national  advertising  in 
the  last  15  years.  Half-pages  and  pages 
advertising  small  bars  of  chocolate  were 
common.  On  the  other  hand,  department 
stores  accounted  for  less  linage  than  in 
this  country. 

Advertisements  in  half-column  width 
were  found  in  German  newspapers. 
These  small  advertisements  had  to  be 
matched  up  with  each  other  in  the  make¬ 
up  to  fill  columns,  of  course.  The  small 


size  of  the  European  newspapers — 4  to 
10  pages — is  an  important  factor  in  their 
advertising  policies. 

Mr.  Auer  said  that  the  newspapers 
themselves  were  largely  at  fault  for  the 
backwardness  of  European  printed  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  rate  structure  he  found 
“absurd"  and  lacking  in  stability.  0» 
the  other  hand,  he  said,  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  had  been  developed  beyond  its  status 
in  this  country. 

The  electrical  exhibit  on  Eiffel  Tower 
he  cited  as  being  beyond  comparison  with 
anything  here. 

“Unquestionably,”  said  Mr.  Auer,  “the 
next  five  years  will  see  great'  strides  ia 
advertising  in  Germany,  France  and 
England. 

“The  influence  of  the  better  news¬ 
papers  will  increase  the  advertising 
printed. 

“The  Berlin  convention  was  an  impres¬ 
sive  one.  We  found  all  the  European 
countries  looking  to  America  as  the 
leader  in  developing  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

MUSIC  WRITER  HONORED 

Mrs.  Flora  Ward  Hineline,  music  critic 
of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Times,  has  been 
given  honorary  membership  in  the  Toledo 
Choral  Societv  “in  recognition  of  her 
contribution  to  the  general  cause  of  good 
music  and  of  better  music  in  Toledo.” 


The  greatest  home  market 
in  New  York  City  is 

BROOKLYN— 


Brooklyn  is  10  square  miles  larger  than  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  combined — it  has  1  50,000  more  one  and 
two  family  residences  than  Manhattan — 600,000  more 
people.  Brooklyn’s  great  paper  is  The  Eagle — it  carried 
18,587,608  ad-lines  in  1928 — it  carries  more  classified 
than  any  other  New  York  evening  paper.  The  Eagle  is 
the  favorite  home  paper  in  New  York’s  greatest  home 
market. 

BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE 

New  York*a  Best  Known  Most  Quoted  Evening  Newspaper 

THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Eveninc  Newa  : :  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  :  i  Brooklyn  Daily  Eafle  Olean  Heralii 

Elmira  Star-Gazette- Advertiser  >:  Elmira  Sunday  Teleyram  i:  Newburch-Beacon  News 
Itbaca  Journal-News  Malone  Telegram  i:  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 
Rochester  Democrat  St  Chronicle  ::  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 
Rochester  Times-Union  :  >  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

^____^/iepraaantsd  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  A  SON  — New  York  Chicago —  San  Fraascisco^H^^^^M 
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JESSE  L.  WILLIAMS  DIES; 
WROTE  “STOLEN  STORY” 

Playwright  and  Novelist  Began  Career 

on  New  York  Sun,  Where  He 
Got  Background  for  News¬ 
paper  Stories 

Jesse  L>'nch  Williams,  well  known 
playwright  and  equally  well  known  for 
his  newspaper  stories  of  Park  Row,  died 
unexpectedly  of  heart  disease  while  on 
a  visit  at  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  He  was  58 
years  old. 

Much  of  his  life  was  interwoven  with 
both  the  community  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
where  he  lived  for  many  years,  and 
Princeton  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  and  where  he  pursued  post¬ 
graduate  studies.  It  was  after  he  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1892  that 
he  began  a  short  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Sun. 

He  afterward  said  that  tliis  period  af¬ 
fected  him  deeply  and  it  was  from  expe¬ 
riences  of  those  days  that  he  drew  the 
material  for  perhaps  his  best  known 
work,  “The  Stolen  Story,”  which  was 
afterward  made  into  a  play. 

This  story  told  of  a  charming  but  dis¬ 
solute  reporter  whose  years  of  service 
for  a  paper  had  ended  and  who  was  start¬ 
ing  to  work  for  a  rival.  In  a  stupor  but 
with  the  greatest  story  of  the  year  in  his 
hand,  he  ambled  to  his  old  desk  in  the 
office  he  had  left  atid  wrote  the  story 
absent  mindedly,  not  realizing  until  it  was 
too  late  that  he  had  given  it  to  the  wrong 
paper. 

He  wrote  voluminously  for  the  New 
York  newspapers,  his  compositions  con¬ 
sisting  of  essays  concerning  marriage, 
criticism  of  drama,  and  various  public 
questions.  For  much  of  his  life  he  lived 
in  Princeton,  which  he  maintained  was 
an  ideal  place  for  creative  work.  At  that 
time  several  literary  figures,  including 
Booth  Tarkington  and  Henry  van  Dyke, 
had  formed  a  colony  there. 

In  1917  he  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  the  liest  play  produced  in  that 
year,  “Why  Marry?”  He  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  by 
Princeton  University  in  1919  and  in  1925 
he  was  named  holder  of  the  Michigan 
Fellowship  in  Creative  Arts.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
•Arts  and  Letters  and  recently  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Authors’  League. 


GEORGE  C.  JENKS 

Creator  of  “Diamond  Dick’’  Serie*  Dies 

— Never  Saw  West  He  Wrote  About 

George  Charles  Jenks,  former  news¬ 
paper  man  and  the  prolific  creator  of 
the  Diamond  Dick  thriller  stories,  died 
Sept.  13  at  his  home  at  Owasco,  N.  Y. 
He  was  79  years  old.  Prior  to  his 
starting  the  Diamond  Dick  series,  which 
eventually  filled  hundreds  of  volumes, 
Mr.  Jenks  was  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  rising  from  office 
boy  to  that  position.  From  there  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  was  a 
dramatic  critic  for  a  New  York  daily. 

Although  the  Diamond  Dick  stories 
had  their  locale  in  the  western  prairies, 
Jenks  had  never  visited  this  section  of 
the  country,  declaring  he  could  describe 
it  better  without  seeing  it.  At  one  time 
in  his  life,  he  was  writing  10,000  words 
a  day  about  Diamond  Dick,  that  perfect 
detective  who  could  catch  any  crook 
that  roamed  the  plains.  .Although  his 
books  were  filled  with  atrocious  murders 
and  harrowing  scenes  of  violence,  Jenks 
was  known  as  a  quiet,  mild-mannered, 
home-loving  person.  He  was  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  “Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography,”  wrote  numerous  historical 
books,  and  was  a  lecturer. 


GEORGE  A.  FREY 

George  A.  Frey,  80,  for  30  years 
owner  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Ex>emng 
Courier,  died  in  Atlantic  City  Sept.  Is. 
Mr.  Frey  sold  the  paper  in  1916  to  J. 
David  Stern,  the  present  owner,  and 
associated  himself  with  banking  interests. 
.4vas  also  activ£  in  local  politics. 


COL.  ANDREW  CHERNA 

Cleveland  Foreign  Language  Publisher 
Diet  in  N.  Y. 

Hundreds  of  Clevelanders  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week  paid  tribute  at 
the  bier  of  Col.  Andrew  Cherna,  lawyer 
and  newspaper  publisher,  whose  body 
rested  in  the  reception  hall  of  Cleveland’s 
Public  Auditorium. 

The  funeral  was  held  Wednesday  at 
the  auditorium  and  the  body  placed  in  a 
mausoleum  in  Lakeview  Cemetery,  pend¬ 
ing  removal  to  Budapest  for  burial. 

Colonel  Cherna  was  editor  of  the 
Szabadsag,  Hungarian  daily,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Consolidated  Press  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  issues  two  Ger¬ 
man  dailies.  Besides  his  newspaper  ac¬ 
tivities  he  was  a  factor  in  the  Republican 
party.  He  held  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  given  him  by  the  University  of 
Budapest.  He  died  suddenly  while  in 
New  York  City  on  business  Sept.  14. 
He  is  survived  by  a  w'ife  and  four  chil¬ 
dren.  He  was  47. 

The  German  dailies  he  controlled  are 
the  VVaechter  utid  Anzeiger  in  Cleveland 
and  the  Volksblatt  in  Pittsburgh. 

He  landed  in  America  with  less  than 
$10  cash.  About  a  year  ago  he  headed 
a  delegation  of  his  fellow  countrymen  on 
a  tour  of  Europe. 


©bituarp 

George  HILDEBRAND,  70,  former 
publisher  of  the  Ashland  (O.) 
Times-Gazette,  died  this  week.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  Ashland  College,  served 
four  years  in  thp  Ohio  senate  and  was 
postmaster  under  Roosevelt. 

Reginald  Robinson,  49,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Comet,  community  newspaper, 
and  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American,  died  Sept.  11 
after  a  four  months’  illness  of  heart 
disease. 

Owen  P.  Keenly,  67,  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  men  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  staff,  died  at  the 
General  Hospital  there  Sept.  13  after  a 
long  illness. 

Martin  W.  Berry,  57,  for  more  than 
.30  years  a  member  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  staff,  died  last  week  at 
his  home  in  Somerville,  Mass.  While  at 
Harvard  he  worked  nights  on  the  Globe 
staff.  Later  Mr.  Berry  became  assistant 
to  A.  A.  Fowle,  managing  editor  of  that 
paper.  When  Mr.  Fowle  resigned  Mr. 
Berry  remained  in  that  office  for  a  few 
years  until  his  health  forced  him  to  re¬ 
sign. 

Thomas  H.  Brennan,  76,  veteran 
printer,  died  at  his  home  in  West  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.,  last  week.  He  worked  on 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and  for  the 
|)ast  few  years  he  has  been  employed  on 
the  colored  section  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post. 

Napolton  Chartranii,  64,  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  composing  room 
of  Buffalo  newspapers  for  more  than 


Drawings  by  Ethel 
Hays,  greatest  of  all 
women  newspaper 
artists. 


-!0  years,  with  the  Courier-Express  and 
the  Buffalo  Evening  Neivs,  died  recently 
in  Buffalo. 

Charles  E.  Hoyer,  53,  veteran  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  Consolidated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  at  his  home  in  Washington, 
Sept.  13.  Hoyer,  who  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Consolidated  Press  when  he  died, 
sent  the  first  dispatch  over  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  first  leased  wire. 

Thomas  Mitchell  Peirce,  65,  one¬ 
time  New  York  newspaper  artist  and  a 
portrait  painter  of  note,  died  recently  in 
Syracuse.  _  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Players’  and  MacDowell  clubs  of  New 
York. 

J.  E.  Jones,  72,  superior  court  judge 
of  Coconino  county,  Ariz.,  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  died  Sept.  10. 

Warren  T.  Hatton,  39,  commercial 
artist  employed  in  the  Houston  Chronicle 
engraving  department  and  formerly  in 
the  accounting  department  of  the  same 
paper,  died  recently.  Burial  was  in  New 
(Irleans. 

A.  G.  Dawson,  drowned  recently  in 
Canada,  was  a  native  of  Denton  county, 
Te.xas,  former  .staff  correspondent  and 
bureau  head  for  the  Dallas  Neu’S  and 
Galveston  Ncics,  and  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  old  Fort  Worth  Star,  He 
later  published  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Ewe 
Stock  Record. 

Andrew  Lowndes  Whetstone,  68,  of 
the  advertising  department  was  found 
dead  in  the  Gulfport  Daily  Herald  office 
recently.  He  had  lieen  connected  with 
the  Herald  for  20  years. 

Julius  Brandenburg,  61,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Daily 
Union,  died  this  week  at  his  home  after 
a  heart  attack. 

INJURED  IN  EXPLOSION 

B.  P.  Field,  43.  .idvertising  salesman 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  was  seri¬ 
ously  burned  recently  in  a  gasoline 
explosion  in  the  home  of  his  father-in- 
law,  A.  P.  Nave,  near  Kenton,  O.,  where 
he  was  visiting.  His  wife  saved  his  life 
by  beating  out  the  fire  with  a  rug. 


MEMORIAL  COMPLETED 

Bronze  Bust  of  E.  P.  Lovejoy  Made 
for  Hall  of  Fame 

Oscar  J.  W.  Hansen,  Chicago  sculptor, 
has  completed  a  bronze  bust  of  Elijah 
P.  Lovejoy,  abolitionist  editor  of  the 
Alton  (Ill.)  Observer,  who  was  assassi¬ 
nated  in  1877  at  Alton.  The  bust  has 
been  sent  to  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Champaign  where  it  will  be  placed  in 
the  Editor’s’  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  was  one  of  the  first  four 
famous  Illinois  editors  to  be  nominated 
for  places  of  honor  by  a  committee  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Illinois  Press  Association. 
The  other  three  are  Joseph  Medill,  puL 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  whose 
bust  will  also  be  made  by  Mr.  Hansen; 
Victor  I'.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
eago  Daily  Nexvs,  whose  bust  is  being 
executed  by  Lorado  Taft,  and  Henry  \V. 
Clendenin,  publisher  of  the  Illinois  Statt 
Register,  Springfield. 

MERGING  MISSOURI  WEEKLIES 

John  H.  Pfeiffer,  advertising  manager 
for  Sonnenfeld’s,  St.  Louis,  has  resigned, 
and  with  Harry  Falk  of  Kansas  City, 
has  purchased  control  of  the  Blue  Yalley 
Ne7vs  and  the  Inter-City  News,  both  of 
Fairmount,  Mo.  The  two  papers  will  be 
merged  and  known  as  the  Blue  Valley- 
Inter  City  News. 

VIRGINIA  FIRM  CHARTERED 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the 
Waynesboro  Publishing  Corporation,  of 
W’aynesboro,  Va.,  with  maximum  capital 
5(X)  shares  of  preferred  and  1,000  shares 
of  no  par  value  common  stock,  to  con¬ 
duct  a  general  publication  business. 
Louis  Spilman,  of  Waynesboro,  is  pres¬ 
ident. 

SHEARS  REJOINS  RANKIN 

Ivoren  E.  Shears,  formerly  with  the 
George  L.  Dyer  Company,  Chicago,  has 
rejoined  the  William  H.  Rankin  agency, 
Chicago,  in  a  copy  and  contact  capacity. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Request 
For  Cash  Otters 

An  R.  Hoe  &  Compa]!¥Y 

SEXTUPLE 

NEWSPAPER  PERFECTING  PRESS 
STRAIGHT-LINE  PATTERN 

As  it  is,  and  where  it  is,  for  immediate  sale. 

Used  only  a  short  time  and  experts  say  it  is 
in  perfect  condition.  It  is  offered  now  for 
quick  disposal.  A  reasonable  offer  takes  it 
immediately.  A  change  in  plans  of  the  present 
owners  gives  a  seldom-offered  opportunity 
to  someone  who  acts  quickly.  Equipped 
with  lightning  folders,  self  oiling  boxes, 
patent  plate  loekup,  locking  roller  sockets, 
three  deeks  and  a  complete  half  deck  for 
color.  Complete  with  220  AC  electrical 
motor  drive  and  press  control.  Self-contained 
electric  paper  rml  hoist. 

Property  of:  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 

Address  Your  Cash  Offers  to 
T.  E.  J.  CROWI.EY, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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G.  R.  KELLER  ELECTED 
BY  TYPOTHETAE 


at  Washington  Conven¬ 
tion  Protests  Postal  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Printed  Reply 
Envelopes 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Sept.  19. — George  R. 
Keller,  of  Detroit,  former  vice-president 
of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America, 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  organization  for 
the  coming  year  at  the  closing  session 
of  its  forty-third  annual  convention  held 
in  the  Mayflower  Hotel  here  this  week. 
Frank  [.  Smith  of  Rochester  is  the  past 
president. 

William  Pfaff  of  Xew  Orleans  was 
chosen  first  vice-president.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  John  R.  Demarest,  of  New 
Haven,  second  vice-president ;  Donald 
Rain,  of  Houston,  third  vice-president; 
G.  G.  Kalkhoff,  of  Xew  York  City, 
treasurer;  Frank  J.  Smith.  Julius  F. 
Weyl,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Walter 
Berg,  of  Cincinnati,  memhers  of  the 
lioard  of  directors  to  serve  three  years, 
and  Oscar  T.  Wright,  of  Washington  to 
serve  one  year  as  a  member  of  the  direc¬ 
torate. 

The  organization  adopted  a  resolution 
protesting  against  the  practice  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  selling  envel¬ 
opes  with  return  direction  printed 
thereon,  at  prices  not  possible  for  print¬ 
ers  to  meet  in  competition. 

During  the  four  days  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  more  than  30  separate  meetings  of 
the  many  departments  and  auxiliaries  of 
the  organization  were  held  in  addition 
to  the  main  assembly. 

Striking  the  keynote  of  the  convention 
—management,  production  and  market¬ 
ing — the  convention  got  under  wav  on 
Monday,  with  an  invocation  by  James 
Shera  Montgomery,  cbaplain  of  the 
House  of  Renresentatives.  followed  bv 
an  address  of  welcome  bv  Sidney  F. 
Taliaferro,  commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  princinal  address  of 
the  day  was  delivered  bv  Merle  Thorpe, 
editor  of  Nation’s  Pnsiiicss,  who  traced 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  printing 
industry. 

During  the  session.  I’resident  Smith 
introduced  George  Anderson,  head  of  the 
Master  Printers  of  .Australia,  and  T.  R. 
Riddell,  nrincinal  of  the  T.ondon  School 
of  Printing,  who  were  observers  at  the 
convention.  George  T.  Carter,  mibb'c 
printer  of  the  United  States,  and  P.  M. 
Draiv'r.  of  the  miblic  printing  bureau, 
Canada,  were  also  called  upon  for  a  few 
words. 

DAILY  WINS  RULING 


Ohio  Paper  Compels  Justice  to  Open 
His  Records 

Publishers  of  the  Ihicyrus  (O.)  Tcle- 
graf'h-Porum  recently  won  a  case  in  the 
common  pleas  court  of  Crawford 
co'unty  in  which  .Arden  W.  Wiseman, 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  ordered  to 
open  his  books  for  inspection  bv  news¬ 
paper  men.  Wiseman  had  refused  to 
make  public  names  of  persons  who  had 
been  arrested  and  fined  for  not  procur¬ 
ing  licenses  for  their  dogs. 

The  decision  establishes  the  right  of 
newspaper  men  to  examine  the  records 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Wiseman 
will  appeal  the  case. 


JOHNSON  WITH  BUCHEN 

Tom  R.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  (jliver  Chilled 
Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  the  Bueben  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency. 

NEW  ROONEY  ACCOUNT 

The  Xew  Kngland  Fish  Company,  Bos- 
t<Mi,  Mass.,  has  appointed  the  Alfred 
Rooney  &  Co.,  Boston  advertising  agency, 
to  direct  its  account. 


ISSUED  FAIR  DAILY 

The  Eaton  (O.)  Reqister-Herahl 
weekly,  issued  a  daily  edition  rerently 
during  the  annual  Prel'de  County  Fair. 


EFFECTIVE  LAUNDRY  APPEAL 


St.  LouU  Firm  Say*  Wives  Who  Wash 
Get  Only  “11c  Per  Hour’’ 

The  Morgan  Laundry  of  .St.  Louis 
gave  a  fireside  tone  to  an  advertisement 
appearing  in  St.  Louis  newspapers  this 
week  illustrating  the  advantages  of  pub¬ 
lic  laundry  service  for  the  home.  The 
laundries  have  been  making  an  appeal  for 
some  time  for  family  wash,  and  this  dis¬ 
play  indicates  a  new  phase  of  the  pub¬ 
licity. 

“Think  of  Your  Wife,”  is  the  caption 
of  the  advertisement,  “Working  for  11c 
an  Hour — Washing.”  The  sub-head 


states,  “That's  What  It  Means  When 
She  Does  It  Herself  Instead  of  Sending 
It  to  Morgan’s.” 


TOKIO  EDITOR  HONORED 


Nobutaro  Okumura  Dinner  Guest  of 

Japanese  Correspondents  in  N.  Y. 

Nobutaro  Okumura,  editor  of  the 
Osaka  Mainichi  and  the  Tokio  Nichi- 
nichi,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalist's  in  Japan,  was  guest  at  a  dinner 
Sept.  15  at  the  Nippon  Club,  the  hosts 
being  Japanese  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  in  New  A’’ork. 

Mr.  Okumura,  who  is  making  his  third 


world  tour,  arrived  in  New  York  last' 
week  to  remain  a  month.  As  a  reporter 
he  won  fame  as  a  correspondent  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

.As  an  editor  he  is  credited  with  lead¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  developn-jent  in  sports, 
particularly  baseball,  which  is  now  al¬ 
most  the  national  game  in  Japan. 


NEW  TRIAL  REFUSED 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  has 
lost  its  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
libel  case  recently  brought  against  it  by 
Thomas  Mannix,  attorney.  Mannix  won 
a  verdict  for  $35,000.  The  Telegram 
has  announced  that  it  will  appeal  to  the 
Oregon  supreme  court. 
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►UR  OVN  VORl-P 

or  L^TT£R5 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


■D  USINESS  managers  and  circulation 
managers  will  find  in  “Budgetary 
Control  of  Distribution”  ( Harper  and 
Brothers),  by  T.  ().  Grisell,  a  new 
method  of  controlling  distribution  ex¬ 
penses.  _  The  author  is  director  of 
marketing  in  the  well-known  advertising 
agency  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osboni,  Inc.  The  volume,  however,  is 
designed^  primarily  for  advertisers  who, 
a  long  time  ago,  learned  the  lesson  that 
the  experience  of  others  is  the  cheapest 
experience  which  can  be  Iwught. 

The  chapter,  “Essential  Information,” 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
volume  for  those  who  buy  or  sell  news¬ 
paper  space.  It  opens  with  how  an 
advertising  manager  determines  to  spend 
$100,000  in  newspaper  adverjising.  Since 
the  local  area  of  Chicago  comprises 
about  5j^%  of  the  United  States,  he 
w^ld,  under  the  old  method  allot  some- 
Aing  like  $.S,500  to  Chicago  newspapers ; 
in  a  like  manner  he  would  set  aside  $284 
for  space  in  the  press  of  Peoria. 

But  according  to  the  accounting  rec- 
ommCTded  in  “Budgetary  Control  of 
Distribution”  1%  of  the  circulation  of 
Chicago  newspapers  may  be  found  in  the 
Peoria  area.  Consequently  the  advertis¬ 
ing  nwnager  is  actually  spending  $2W 
plus  $.S5 — less,  of  course,  that  proportion 
of  the  Peoria  circulation  which  goes 
outside  the  area  of  that  city.  Approxi¬ 
mately,  therefore,  he  is  spending  $314  to 
do  the  work  that  he  originally  planned 
to  have  $284  accomplish.  As  a  result 
advertising  campaigns  in  the  past  have 
frequently  been  misjudged. 

Forms  for  recording  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  are  given  in  the  volume ;  “such 
records  make  accounting  for  media  costs 
comparatively  easy  and  entirely  accu¬ 
rate." 

Speaking  of  newspaper  advertising  Mr. 
Grisell  says : 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  inadequate 
newspaper  advertisinR.  And  many  a  2S,000-line 
campaiRn  has  been  run  in  a  territory  where  the 
toUl  opportunity  for  business  in  that  kind  of 
product  would  not  equal  the  linafte  costs. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  waste 
:n  connKtion  with  newspaper  advertising  is  the 
aaaumptton  that  a  standard  campaign  of  so  many 
insertions  of  a  standard  space  should  be  run  in 
every  newspaper  used. 

Budgetary  control  defines  the  individual  needs 
of  the  various  areas,  and  helps  fit  the  space 
that  can  be  justified  for  each  to  this  need. 

One  point  specially  stressed  by  Mr. 
Grisell  is  that  in  this  day  of  good  roads, 
automobiles,  buses,  and  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  at  low  cost,  the  so-called  city  line 
h*s  been  wiped  out.  City  workers  have 
their  homes  in  the  surrounding  country; 
farmers  go  to  the  city  to  trade;  each 
daj’_  the  working,  buying,  and  social 
habits  of  both  b«ome  more  intermixed. 
And  the>'  travel  across  city  boundaries 
to  earn,  spend,  and  enjoy  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  make  separate  recording  im- 
possiWe._  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
advertising  executives  of  New  York 
City,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  “that 
the  prime  essential  for  establishing 
g^raphical  areas  for  the  control  of 
distribution  activities  was  the  delineation 
of  territories  that  would  conform  to  the 
various  efforts  comprising  the  distribution 
forces.”  In  establishing  budgetary  con¬ 
trol,  the  correct  geographic  unit,  so  it  is 
asserted,  is  defined  by  the  geographic 
flexibility  or  lack  of  flexibility  of  these 
efforts. 

"Budgetary  Control  of  Distribution”  is 
a  scifmtific  step  forward  in  making  ad¬ 
vertising  more  sure  of  results.  It  is 
dedirat^  to  William  H.  Johns,  formerly 
p«sident  of  the  George  Batten  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency.  A  foreword  is  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Bruce  Barton  who  takes  as  his 
text  a  sign  in  the  office  of  the  late 
George  W.  Perkins,  “The  telephone,  not 
the  tariff,  made  the  trusts.”  He  might 
have  added  that  the  telephone  is  one  of 
ffiose  agencies  that  has  helped  to  break 
down  boundaries  between  city  and  coun¬ 
try  in  the  advertising  world. 


Of  the  author  of  “Budgetary  Control 
of  Distribution”  Mr.  Barton  says: 

He  has  hel|>e<l  many  companies  to  eliminate 
waste,  discover  undeveloped  markets,  and  en¬ 
hance  the  efficiency  of  their  sales  operations. 
He  is  a  student,  imbued  with  the  scientific 
s|>irit,  and  master  of  his  tools.  Like  all  the 
men  who  are  really  on  top  of  their  jobs,  he 
can  ex|>lain  his  work  in  such  a  simple  fashion 
that  the  layman  can  understand. 

Briefly  the  volume  should  be  useful 
not  only  t(j  business  managers  and  cir¬ 
culation  managers  in  securing  more  space 
and  added  circulation,  but  also  to  adver¬ 
tisers  who  want  to  get  better  results 
from  space  used  in  selected  newspapers. 

V  v  * 

Is  the  insanity  plea  bunk?  Those  who 
cover  murder  trials  may  want  to 
glance  over  the  answer  to  that  question 
which  Qara  R.  Cushman,  an  attorney- 
at-law,  at  Santa  .\na.  Cal.,  prints  in  the 
recent  issue  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

The  article  will  also  appeal  to  those 
who  conduct  columns  in  which  advice  is 
given  to  jieople  having  marital  troubles. 
Mrs.  Flstellc  I..awton  Lindsay,  who  con¬ 
ducts  a  column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
press,  called,  “The  Log  of  the  Ship  Mar¬ 
riage,”  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  article. 

Newspapers  come  in  for  a  little  criti¬ 
cism  b^ause  of  the  way  the>’  cover 
murder  trials  where  insanity  is  the  plea 
of  the  defendant.  Admission  is  frankly 
made  that  it  is  the  job  of  reporters  to 
make  their  accounts  so  realistic  that  their 
voracious  readers  may  feel  as  if  they 
were  actually  present  and  taking  part  in 
the  event.  The  author  of  the  article  is 
IK'rfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  re¬ 
porters  do  a  go(xl  job  in  this  respect. 
Consequently  the  expert  alienist,  “in 
league  to  roh  them  of  their  festivals,”  is 
not  a  iKipular  personage. 

*  *  * 

'T'  HE  official  organ  of  the  English- 
speaking  Union,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  promote  a  lietter  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  is  called  The  Land- 
ntark.  In  the  issue  for  September  may 
be  found  the  .story  entitled  “An  Amer¬ 
ican  Journalist  in  England,”  which  is 
the  report  of  Henry  C.  Haskell,  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  who  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  holder  of  the  British 
Newspaper  Junior  Fellowship,  founded 
in  memory  of  Walter  Hines  Page. 

Advantages  arc  pointed  out  of  having 
.\merican  newspaper  men  spend  a  year 
in  the  British  Isles  for  obtaining  detailed 
information  on  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  to  watch,  under  a  sort  of 
journalistic  microscope,  the  political 
wheels  go  round.  Mr.  Haskell  pays  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  London  newspaper 
editors  who  encouraged  him  to  make  the 
fullest  u.se  of  their  resources,  irrespective 
of  any  iiKonvenience  to  which  they  might 
be  put. 

The  first  Fellowships  of  the  Page 
Foundation  brought  British  journalists 
to  American  shores.  Later  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Great  Britain  provided  for 
American  newspaper  men  to  spend  a  year 
in  England  as  Page  Fellows. 

*  *  * 

IN  a  brilliant  biography,  “The  Incred¬ 
ible  Marquis,  Alexander  Dumas” 
(Farrar  and  Rinehart),  Herbert  Gor¬ 
man,  a  member  of  the  journalism  faculty 
of  New  York  University,  has  told  the 
life  story  of  that  great  master  of 
romance.  Dumas  was  almost  a  news¬ 
paper  by  himself.  He  had  an  editorial 
staff  to  assist  him  in  the  production  of 
his  talcs.  He  won  his  first  duel  with  an 
icicle  as  a  substitute  for  a  sword.  He 
led  a  ragamuffin  regiment  against  the 
trained  troops  of  Charles  X,  in  the 
revolution  of  1830.  Once  he  captured 
an  arsenal  single-handed.  Falling  in  love 
twice  in  a  single  afternoon,  he  failed  to 
win  either  girl  because  of  a  rip  in  his 
trousers,  and  later  had  so  many  mistres¬ 
ses  that  he  simply  did  not  try  to  keep 
account  of  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 


no  modern  newspaper  has  more  excite¬ 
ment  in  its  columns  than  may  be  found 
in  this  book  from  Mr.  Gorman’s  pen. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  SON  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Frank 
Ward  O’Malley  tells  a  tale  or  two 
out  of  school  concerning  the  city  room 
of  that  newspaper  as  he  chats  about 
“American  Sons  of  th’  Ould  Sod,”  in 
The  Afneriean  .Mercury  for  September. 
How  he  worked  as  a  reporter  is  thus 
outlined : 

Each  da^  I  would  enter  the  Sun  cityroom 
hoping  againut  hope  that  a  good,  meaty  divorce 
cane,  a  murder  of  sound  news  value  or  a 
gloriously  fatal  fire  in  a  crowded  orphanage 
had  just  happened  by  way  of  journalistic  re¬ 
lief — preferably  a  fire  in  a  Vorkville  or  Hoboken 
(lerman-American  orphanan,  stuffed  with  fat 
(jerman  babies  that  would  burn  with  a  clear 
blue  flame.  But  always  the  boss,  Kenneth 
lx>Tdf  would  promptly  crush  my  hopes. 

“Vour  relatives  are  at  it  again,”  he  would 
say.  “The  meeting  began  at  Carnegie  Hall 
about  an  hour  ago.  but — ” 

“Yes,”  I  would  break  in  wearily,  "and  there 
was  a  big  row  right  at  the  kickoff,  and  half 
the  Irish  marched  out  and  are  holding  a  rump 
meeting  in  some  other  ball.  Which  hall?’’ 

“You  are  our  Irish-American  reporter.  Find 
out.  Want  a  kid  leg  man  to  help  you?” 

“Two,”  I  learned  to  answer  in  time.  The 
last  months  of  the  war  were  on  us,  however, 
before  I  had  hit  upon  this  plan  of  sending  one 
of  the  callow  youths  to  the  Carnegie  Hall 
rumpus  and  the  second  one  to  the  rump  meeting 
elsewhere. 

This  plan  caused  him  trouble  ofice 
more,  when  the  cub  that  we  sent  to  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  section  of  the  meeting  was 
a  Harvard  youth.  At  this  point  Mr. 
O’Malley  pauses  long  enough  to  remark 
incidentally  that  though  Harvard  has 
as  thorough  an  English  course  as  is 
found  in  any  American  University,  it 
turns  out  the  “rottenest”  newspaper  men. 
But  to  return  to  the  occasion,  O’Malley 
wrote  a  few  introductory  paragraphs 
about  Ireland’s  latest  freedom  and  tacked 
to  the  introduction  the  copy  turned  in  by 
the  Harvard  cub. 

The  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  had 
been  particularly  dignified  partly  because 
the  Right  Reverend  Michael  J.  Lavelle, 
not  only  lent  his  name  to  the  program, 
but  was  even  present  in  a  lowest-tier 
box.  The  Harvard  cub  had  seen  that 
eminent  churchman’s  pontifical  title 
printed  on  the  program  as  Mgr.  The 
Sun,  the  following  morning,  said,  “The 
meeting  was  held  under  the  management 
of  Manager  I^avelle.” 

Only  Monsignor  Lavelle,  so  Mr. 
O'Malley  states,  remained  wholly  calm 
and  undisturbed.  Every  one  else  accused 
him  of  deliberately  sending  too  flippant 
slurs  at  a  prince  of  the  church. 

*  4i  * 

Newspaper  men  who  write  fiction — 
for  the  magazines  of  course  and  not 
for  their  newspapers — will  find  that  H. 
Bedford  Jones  in  “This  Fiction  Business” 
(Covici  Friede),  has  opened  his  bag  of 
tricks  and  very  frankly  confesses  just 
how  he  uses  them  in  his  short  stories^ 
Best  of  all,  in  setting  forth  secrets  of 
his  trade  he  concerns  himself  with  the 
short  stories  that  bring  checks  from 
editors,  and  not  with  short  stories  that 
are  entitled  to  three  stars  in  the  various 
anthologies  of  magazine  fiction.  His  dis¬ 
cussion  of  modern  markets  and  salable 
stuff  is  particularly  good. 

The  three  sweetest  words  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  are  said  to  be,  “Elnclosed 
find  check.”  The  author  of  “This  Fic¬ 
tion  Business”  tells  his  readers  how  to 
make  magazine  editors  say  these  three 
magic  words. 

*  *  * 

A  LITTLE  manual  for  newspaper 
workers  will  soon  be  issued  by  The 
Ronald  Press.  It  comes  from  the  pen 
of  John  H.  Sorrells,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  put  the  Fort  Worth  Press  on 
the  newspaper  map. 


OREGON  TO  ADVERTISE 

Portland  advertising  agencies  have 
submitted  to  the  Oregon  state  advertis¬ 
ing  commission  plans  for  campaigns  to 
be  conducted  with  a  $25,000  fund  which 
the  legislature  appropriated  to  aid  in 
attracting  new  settlers.  All  of  the  plans 
put  before  the  commission  contemplated 
using  the  money  in  daily  and  farm 
papers.  Hal  Hoss,  secretary  of  state, 
and  W.  G.  Ide,  manager  of  the  state 
chamber  of  commerce,  are  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  to  pass  upon  the  various  proposals 
that  have  been  made. 


LOST 

TEN  MILLION 

DOLLARS  f 

• 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT,  as  Mr. 

Ripley  says,  but  here  is  the  corptss 
dclecti  right  in  Mr.  Brisbane’s 
TODAY  column  of  September  1 : 

“Paul  Block,  who  owns  several 
newspapers  and  understands  their 
management,  said  at  the  Eckener 
luncheon  last  Friday  to  Jules  Bachc  I 

of  Wall  Street:  | 

*If  Hearst  would  let  somebody 
run  his  newspapers  economi¬ 
cally,  he  could  increase  his  net 
profits  by  ten  millions  a  year*.” 

Not  every  newsjjajier  or  newspajier 
chain  could  save  ten  million  dollars 
by  proper  economies  but  a  lot  of 
them  could  save  ten  million  cents. 

It’s  really  surprising  and  usually 
quite  devastating  for  Mr.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  peace  of  mind,  at  the  alarm¬ 
ing  facts  uncovered  by  a  quiet, 
ttnannounced ,  unheralded  survey  of 
the  average  newspaper.  For  e.\- 
ample,  one  Pollyanna  publisher  re¬ 
cently  fainted,  abruptly,  when  we 
showed  him  that : 

1. The  average  working  shift  in  one 
department  was  five  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  the  eight  hours  he  paid 
for. 

2.  Seventy  •  dollar  -  a  -  week  reporter- 
were  doing  the  work  of  $20-a- 
week  typists. 

3.  One  enterprising  chap  was  using 
his  paper's  “influence"  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  operate  a  “speakeasy.” 

4.  One  editorial  man  reported  $15.- 
000  a  year  income  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  without  known  source  other 
than  a  weekly  $100  salary. 

5.  One  group  of  employees  planned 
an  unholy  political  affiliation 
that  would  have  ruined  their 
publisher  employer. 

Unusual  cases  ?  Perhaps.  But  don't 
wager  any  money  that  some  or  all 
of  these  conditions,  or  similar  ones, 
cannot  be  found  in  your  own  organ¬ 
ization  :  And  what  chance  have  you 
for  getting  the  real  facts,  unpainted 
by  friendship,  drag  or  politics? 

This  advertisement  is  directed  only  to  the 
owner,  publisher  or  executive  who  has 
felt  "there  is  something  rotten  in  Den¬ 
mark” — perhaps  not  in  his  own  organi¬ 
sation — maybe,  then  in  his  community 
"body  politic."  For  such  men  intemews 
are  now  being  arranged  in  Chicago,  or  ‘ 
other  conz'enient  points,  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  Telegraphic  inquiries  are  suggested. 

.Vo  chance  for  leaks.  Confidences  imno- 
lable. 


Don  Wilkie 

(Formerly  V.  S.  Secret  Service) 

Industrial  Surveys  —  Confidential  Agents 

314-17  Taft  Bldg.,  HOLL'YWOOD 
Operating  under  Authority  from  the  Btatt 
of  California. 
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COPY-DESK  MAN  REVOLTS  AGAINST 
“TABOOS”  OF  HEADLINE  WRITING 

Rule  Against  Repetition  of  Words  in  Heads  Called  Senseless 
and  Irrational — Says  Only  Metropolitan  Papers 
Dare  to  Violate  It 


JAPANESE  NEWSPAPER  MAN 
VISITING  U,  S. 


'T’HE  ironclad  taboo  against  repetition 
-1-  of  words  in  newspaper  heads  is  a 
curse,  inexcusable,  senseless,  archaic, 
nonsensical,  irrational  and  pompous,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hugh  R.  Frazer,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 
The  reader,  he  declares,  wants  to  under¬ 
stand  a  head — “not  run  a  gauntlet  of 
synonyms.”  The  frantic  search  for  sub¬ 
stitute  words,  he  believes,  “fumbles  the 
signals,  jams  the  play,  and  makes  the 
story  telling  of  the  story  almost  comi¬ 
cal.” 

"Most  of  the  copy  desk  rules,  ’  he 
says,  “on  the  application  of  a  little  com¬ 
mon  sense,  will  be  found  to  be  meticulous 
nonsense.  From  them,  however,  there  is 
no  appeal.  Grovelling  before  them  as  a 
ward-healer  before  a  boss,  the  average 
copy  reader  has  no  recourse.” 

The  rule  against  repetition  in  a  head 
is  called  “the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians  on  almost  all  newspapers — with  the 
exception  of  a  few  metropolitan  dailies 
that  now  and  then  defy  it.” 

“Challenge  it,”  he  observes,  “and  your 
sanity  is  in  question.  Violate  it,  and 
proofs,  carefully  corrected,  will  be 
rushed  to  the  composing  room. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a 
synonym  for  a  vital  subject  or  object 
word  in  a  head  clouds  and  emasculates 
the  import  of  the  head  itself,  and  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  that  the  repetition  of  an 
important  word  in  a  head  gives  the 
reader  a  sharper,  more  definite  picture 
of  the  nature  of  the  story,  the  rule 
against  it  is  rigidly  enforced. 

“It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  some 
of  our  greatest  newspapers  are  getting 
away  from  it. 

“One  of  the  chief  leaders  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  the  Nerv  York  Times.  Its  use 
of  subject  or  object-word  twice  in  its 
major  headlines  would  scandalize  the 
hinterland  editors  if  they  noticed.  But 
the  amusing  part  is  that  it  goes  un¬ 
noticed  except  by  those  deliberately 
looking  for  it. 

“On  Aug.  30.  the  Xeie  York  Herald 
Tribune  had  the  following  three  col¬ 
umn,  three  line  headline  on  page  1 : 
British  Quell  Arab  Riots, 

Rout  Druses;  Jews  Here 

Call  for  Action  by  British 

“The  word  British  is  repeated.  And 
yet  the  repetition  of  the  word  adds  a 
clarity  to  the  head  it  would  not  have 
otherwise  had. 

"The  significance  of  the  story  was 
two- fold.  The  point  brought  out  in  the 
head  was  that  at  the  very  time  the 
British  were  quelling  the  Arab  riots, 
a  protest  was  being  made  locally  against 
them  (the  British).  The  story  had  two 
drops — one  with  a  Jerusalem  dateline, 
and  the  other  local. 

“The  repetition  of  the  word  ‘British’ 
was  natural,  logical  and  necessary  if 
both  the  local  and  foreign  angle  of  the 
story  was  to  be  brought  out  with  the 
greatest  clearness,  terseness  and  accu¬ 
racy.  Note,  for  example,  what  would 
have  been  implied  if  the  word  ‘London’ 
had  been  substituted  for  ‘British’  in  the 
last  line.  This,  incidentally,  would  be 
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a  natural  substitution — one  that  most 
copy  readers  would  have  made  at  once. 

“To  the  reader  a  distinction  would  be 
made  immediately  between  the  British 
and  Ijondon.  The  use  of  two  different 
words  would  have  suggested  a  differen¬ 
tiation  in  meaning  of  the  two  words — 
a  differentiation  that  the  copyreader 
would  not  have  intended  to  convey,  but 
one  which  the  archaic  rule  against  repe¬ 
tition  of  words  would  have  called  for. 

“And  all  this  based  on  the  assumption 
that  a  reader,  any  reader,  would  notice 
and  object  to  such  repetition. 

“Repetition,  in  a  most  fundamental 
p.sychological  sense,  aids  understanding, 
furthers  a  quick,  clear  grasp  of  the 
whole  situation.  And  yet  readers,  the 
average  reader,  is  supposed  to  object  to 
it,  stand  in  horror  before  it !  The  old 
copylKxik  ma.xim  is  still  practical,  sound : 
repeat  a  thing  until  you  know  it ! 

“.And  yet  when  a  harmless,  helpful 
approach  toward  it  is  made  in  a  news¬ 
paper  head,  the  tin  gcKls  tumble  from 
their  perch,  the  managing  editor  ex- 
plodes,  and  there  is  a  scrambling  in  the 
composing  room. 

"The  getting  across  of  the  story — in 
the  clearest,  most  effective  manner  pos¬ 
sible,  is  the  aim  of  the  newspajier.  Be¬ 
side  it,  all  other  considerations  should 
be  relegated.  But  on  95  per  cent  of 
American  newspapers,  rule  No.  1  stands 
in  the  way !” 

GOTTSCHALK  JOINS  CLAYDEN 

M.  Vincent  Gottschalk,  for  the  past 
three  years  with  the  Chicago  office  of 
Keynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives,  has  joined  the  force  of 
A.  E.  Clayden,  Inc.,  140  South  Dearborn 
street,  as  western  manager.  Mr.  Gott¬ 
schalk  succeeds  C.  H.  Berden,  who  be¬ 
cause  of  illness  has  Ix-en  compelled  to 
live  in  California. 

STANLEY  JOINS  VANDERHOOF 

Walter  S.  Stanley,  overseas  pilot  and 
aviation  writer,  has  joined  Vanderhoof 
&  Co.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  as 
head  of  a  newly  formed  aeronautical 
division.  Captain  Stanley,  who  was  form¬ 
erly  with  the  John  H.  Dunham  Com¬ 
pany,  has  spent  the  last  five  months  in 
a  survey  of  the  aviation  industry. 

HOFFMAN  WITH  KIMBALL 

Karl  A.  Hoffman,  formerly  of  the 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress,  has  joined 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  and  will  lie  locaterl 
at  their  Pittsburgh  office  as  assistant 
to  the  manager,  Grover  W.  Boyd. 

MILLER  VISITING  U,  S. 

Webb  Miller,  London  manager  of  the 
United  Press,  arrived  in  New  York 
Sept.  14,  for  his  annual  vacation,  which 
he  is  spending  in  Niles,  Mich.,  his  home. 


‘  •  JH 


Raymond  Clapper,  manager  of  the 
United  Press  Washington  bureau, 
and  Dofu  Shirai,  representative  of 
Nippon  Dempo  Tsushin  Sha  (Jap¬ 
anese  Telegraph  News  Agency), 
photographed  at  the  White  House 
recently,  Mr.  Shirai  is  in  this 
country  studying  American  news¬ 
paper  methods. 

WEEKLY  CHANGES  NAME 

(ieorge  Cantrell  and  George  Suther¬ 
land,  who  recently  purchased  the  Eng¬ 
land  (.Ark.)  Democrat  have  changed  the 
name  of  the  paper  to  the  Adt'oeate  Demo¬ 
crat.  Mr.  Cantrell  will  continue  to 
direct  the  Eordyce  (.Ark.)  Advocate, 
which  the  two  own  jointly,  while  Mr. 
Sutherland  will  be  editor  and  manager 
of  the  England  paper. 
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W.  VA.  PAPERS  INCORPORATE 

The  Beckley  Newspapers  Corporation 
has  been  granted  a  West  Virginia  char¬ 
ter  with  a  capital  of  $2(X),000,  to  publish 
the  Raleigh  Register,  afternoon  daily,  and 
Post  Herald,  morning  daily  newspaper  at 
Beckley.  Incorporators  were  (Tharles 
Hodel,  R.  M.  French,  A.  S.  Johnson, 
Robert  Wriston  and  C.  Marshall,  all  of 
Beckley. 

EASTON  NAMED  DIRECTOR 

J.  Mills  Easton,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Northern  Trust  Company,  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Advertisers’  .Association. 


PRINTER  KNOXVILLE  MAYOR 

James  A.  Trent,  a  linotype  operator, 
will  be  the  next  mayor  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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L  P/S  POWER  ASSETS 
NOW  $353,158,000 

Compares  With  $195,050,000  Paper 
and  Pulp  Assets — Expansion  of 

Power  Properties  Steady  Since 
1924,  Statement  Reveals 

International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany’s  power  holdings  now  total  $353,- 
158,000,  as  compared  with  $195,050,000 
paper  and  pulp  assets,  the  company’s 
balance  sheet  as  of  June  30,  recently 
issued,  reveals.  Fixed  assets  were  re¬ 
ported  at  $548208,000,  and  total  assets 
at  $649,365,000. 

After  pointing  out  that  assets  of  the 
company  were  now  six  times  greater 
than  those  of  1924,  when  most  of  the 
holdings  were  in  pap^r  and  pulp  proper¬ 
ties,  the  report  continues:  “In  the  four 
and  one-half  years  which  have  elapsed, 
the  expansion  program  now  nearing 
completion  has  resulted  not  only  in 
strengthening  the  company’s  position  as 
a  maker  of  paper  and  pulp,  but  also  in 
raising  it  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
leading  producers  of  electric  energy  on 
the  continent. 

“Four  kraft  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
southern  United  States  have  been  con¬ 
structed  and  purchased,  and  another  will 
soon  be  in  operation ;  a  newsprint  paper 
mill  has  been  built  in  Quebec,  another 
in  the  same  province  has  been  doubled, 
a  third  has  been  acquired  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  a  fourth  is  nearing  completion 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick;  20 
hydro-electric  plAits  in  Canada  have 
b^  built  or  purchased,  and  control  of 
New  England  Power  Association  has 


been  acquired,  giving  the  company  a 
total  hydro-electric  capacity  installed  or 
in  course  of  construction  of  over  1200,- 
000  horsepower,  and  a  steam-electric 
capacity  of  477,500  horsepower. 

“Production  of  paper  and  pulp  rose 
from  434,000  tons  in  1924  to  1,173,000 
tons  in  1928,  an  increase  of  170%,  while 
production  of  electric  energy,  which  was 
approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  kilowatt  hours  in  1924,  is  now  run¬ 
ning  at  the  rate  of  about  four  and  one- 
half  billion  kilowatt  hours  a  year,  or 
eighteen  times  its  rate  five  years  ago.” 

The  total  revenue  of  International 
Paper  and  Power  Company  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1929,  as  shown  by  the  consoli¬ 
dated  earnings  and  surplus  statement 
for  that  period,  was  $9,267,342.  The  net 
revenue  available  for  dividends  was  $2,- 
581,456.  Dividends  paid  on  I.  P.  &  P. 
stocks  amounted  to  $2,206,536  and  divi¬ 
dends  on  stocks  of  subsidiary  companies 
were  $1,653,814. 

The  net  revenue  added  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  surplus  amounted  to  $927,641.  To 
this  was  added  surplus  adjustments  of 
$1,643,985,  which  are  explained  in  a 
note  appended  to  the  financial  statement 
as  representing  “undistributed  earned 
surplus  of  New  England  Power  As¬ 
sociation  applicable  to  shares  held  by 
International  Paper  and  Power  Co.  and 
subsidiaries  and  arising  since  date  of 
original  acquisition  of  such  shares,  and 
minor  surplus  adjustments.”  This 
brought  the  total  surplus  to  $19,031,300. 
After  deduction  of  International  divi¬ 
dends  the  surplus  at  June  30  amounted 
to  $16,824,764,  a  gain  of  $365,090  over 
the  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter. 


Figures  the  first  six  months  of  1929 
show  a  total  revenue  of  $13,894,553;  net 
revenue  available  for  dividends— $3,357,- 
566;  dividends  on  subsidiaries’  stocks — 
$1,949,501 ;  dividends  on  International 
stock— $4,407,6 1 7. 

DECISION  ON  MATRIX  PATENT 

Process  of  Coloring  Backs  to  Increase 
Legibility  Held  Infringement 

Decision  was  rendered  last  week  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  New 
York  that  a  process  of  marking  the  backs 
of  composing  machine  matrices  to  make 
them  easily  read  by  elimination  of  glare, 
was  an  infringement  of  a  patent  issued 
to  Percy  L.  Hill  in  1923. 

The  process  used  by  the  defendant,  the 
Matrix  Contrasts  Corporation,  reversed 
the  steps  of  the  originally  patented  pro¬ 
cess,  it  was  shown,  but  the  court  in  the 
decision  rendered  by  Judge  Campbell, 
held  that  the  plaintiff’s  process  had  been 
infringed. 

PEAK  NAMED  FOR  EDITOR 

A  mountain  peak  near  Silver  City  in 
northern  California  will  lie  named 
Mount  Reynolds  in  honor  of  the  late  G. 
Elmer  Reynolds,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record,  who 
was  a  noted  leader  in  outdoor  and 
forestry  activities. 

AVIATRIX  LINO  OPERATOR 

Miss  Jessie  McDonald,  linotype  opera¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  is 
in  training  at  St.  Louis  municipal  air¬ 
port  for  a  pilot’s  license.  She  has  done 
solo  flying  and  expects  to  complete  her 
work  shortly. 
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Increased  In  its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  (or  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Prints  (rom  the  roll  and  euls,  folde  and  deUvert  per(ected  nawspaneeu. 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  S.MO  to 
6,000  per  honr.  Hal(  page  (old  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Write  me  year  preee  neede—Let  me  help  you  seise  year  yreeereem  preMeu 
Onr  etm0  is  mt  yuur  eerviee 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Cenipaajr 

Baltic  Creek,  Iwelngaii,  U.  S.  A. 


Classified 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  AdvertUing 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  'nme  —  per  line 

3  Timea  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  78  per  line 

4  Times  —  .liO  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  lias 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


For  Papers  That  Pay,  write  ua.  Our  Itat  la 
oliidea  100  of  the  beat  dalliea  an<l  weekliea  ia  the 
Middle  Weat.  IVraonal  wrvk'e.  Clyde  H, 
Knux,  Board  of  Trade  Bldit.,  Kanaaa  t’lty.  Mo. 

Southern  California  Dally  in  growint;  com. 
iiuinity.  .\  money  maker  now  and  ready  for 
rapid  expanalon  and  protlta.  I'tiarlea  M.  Venxey. 
Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chleago. 

Available  for  Quick  Buyer  Have  you  $115,0001 
if  ao,  I  can  Oder  .vuu  a  a<'mi-weekly  and  jot) 
plant,  including  good  real  eatate,  occupying  ci- 
•■liiHive  fertile  Held  and  eaniing  net  prolt  of 
.  1.  B.  Shale,  Timea  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 

Only  Paper  and  printing  pliint  in  county,  town 
.'>.iaii),  In.riler  stote,  l-yenr  l■olleKe;  highly  proOt. 
al>ie  now  and  greateat  future  in  America,  aplen 
dldly  e<|uip|)ed,  retpiirea  $20,000  down.  Adilreas 
D-V.7.  Editor  &  Publlaher. 


For  Sale — Midwest  country  paper  and  Job  shop 
making  good  money.  $18,000  cash  to  liandle. 
I)  503.  Editor  &  1‘ublisher. 


For  Sale — Evening  newapafier  within  30  mllei 
of  New  York  City.  Fully  equipped  with  seven 
linotypes  and  all  mechanical  facilities  for  pro 
diictinn.  I’rlce  $.'>0,000.  Big  opportunity  for 
development.  D-627,  Editor  A  Fubliaber. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Two  young,  exiierienced  newspaper  men  arc 
looking  for  property  that  ran  be  purctiaaed  at 
reasonable  figure.  Will  consider  any  territory. 
Audit  must  prove  worth.  Wire  or  write,  l>-62ti. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Chicago. 


Job  Plant  For  Sale 


For  Selo — Motlern  printing  plant  in  city  of 
15,000.  Intertype,  Kelly,  Mlehle,  Miller  Feeder, 
two  (iordona,  cut  coat  cumi>oaing  room,  modern 
bindery.  All  in  A-1  condition.  Annual  busineaa 
$40,000.00.  Steady  customers  and  contracts. 
Catalogue  and  commercial  work  only.  Sanford 
Press,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Engincore 

Flatiron  Building 

178  Fifth  Ave.  at  aSrd  St. 
Telephonei  Algoaquia  1880 


Designers  and  builders  of 
special  equipntent  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub- 
liahing  needs. 


Locate  the  man  who  can  *'put 
it  over.” — Advertise  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


/ 

/ 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

CIRCULATION  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT 

■  ■  _  -  .  ■■'■jr.iv.  ■  ■■■.  -  t.  ■  

Promotion*  Help  Wanted  Situation*  Wanted 


ne  W.  S>  Kendall  Company,  104  N,  Bailey 
are..  I,ouia\'llle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Butldcre  —  Creator*  and  aole  owner*  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Olroulation  Builder* — Blair  &  Auetln,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Iteadins,  Penn.  OrlKlnatora  of  Salee- 
■ansbip  Club  Caiupalsna. 


The  World'i  LarB**t  Circulation  Building  Organ- 
laatiun — The  onl.r  circulation  building  aervlce  In 
Newspaperdom  furniabing  publishers  sffldaTits  of 
the  exact  reaults  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


1.  H.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortex  Building, 
Santa  Monica,  California.  An  efficient  clrcnla- 
lion  building  organlxatlon  accepting  only  bona- 
Ide  aiibacriptlons  (paid  in  full  by  subacriberl. 
Write  or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field 
•orvey. 


Circulation  Builders — For  Southern  newspapers. 
We  want  the  South’s  business.  Inquiries  given 
Immediate  attention.  Dixie  Circulation  Service, 
Andrew  Jackson  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


11,400  Suhacriptions,  the  record  yielded  by  one 
of  our  recent  campaigns.  Our  ambition — KXI.OOO 
new  subscriptions  for  some  live  paper.  Hudson 
DePriest  Campaign  Organisation.  Box  771, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Premium* 


The  Doll:  fl2  to  $30  a  doxen.  Saving  over 
10%.  Five  factories.  No  delays.  Consolidated 
Poll  Manufacturer,  Room  1116,  15  Park  Row, 
New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman,  experienced,  ambitious, 
wanted.  Considering  only  men  of  original,  sane 
production  ideas,  with  ability  to  carry  out  and 
produce.  Uminestioned  references  as  to  iier- 
•onallty,  honesty,  loyalty,  organisation  and  pro- 
dnctloo  ability  considered.  I'ermanent  position 
open  now  in  midwest.  Detail  history,  refer¬ 
ences.  8,ilary,  send  photo.  D-0(M,  ^Itor  & 
I’nbllslier. 


Advertising  and  Business  manager  for  one  of  the 
largest  weekly  newspapers  in  Amerita.  Must 
be  capable  to  handle  and  layout  all  advertlsi  ig. 
Good  salar.v  to  right  man.  Start  immediately. 
State  qualifications  and  send  references  first 
letter.  High  class,  sober  man  required. 
Address,  D  ■'iUO,  Editor  &.  Publisher. 


Circulation — Experienced  Street  Man.  One  who 
can  organise,  build  and  maintain  a  street  news¬ 
boy  organization.  Newspaper  is  first  in  field, 
near  New  York  City  and  has  a  great  many  un- 
develoiied  street,  factory,  bus,  street  car,  theatre 
and  offic'e  building  locations.  Write,  giving  age, 
experience  and  salary  desired.  Box  D-624,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced,  ambitious  writer,  pos- 
aessed  of  real  personality,  diplomacy,  appear¬ 
ance  and  knowle<lge,  wanted  to  handle  city 
stair  In  live  midwest  city  of  20,000.  Detail 
experience,  references,  salary  exiiected.  Per¬ 
manent.  now  open.  Send  photo.  D-003.  Editor 
4  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  experlem-ed,  preferably 
Jewlsli,  for  establishcil  class  wt-ekly  with  na¬ 
tional  iwosiHM'tH.  (JoimI  priqiosition  to  right 
man.  Write  The  Jewish  I’nlty,  I-awyers  Bldg., 
Miami,  Kin. 


Editorial  writer  for  afternoon  dally,  20.000  cir¬ 
culation.  New  York  State.  D  (137,  Editor  & 
Puldisher. 


Financial  Editor — Are  you  the  right  man? 

If  you  know  Wall  street  and  the  stm-k  market 
and  ean  write  clearly  and  tersely  there's  a 
splendid  opening  for  you  as  financial  editor  of 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  newspapers  la  the 
Metrofmlltan  area. 

A  knowledge  of  make-up  and  familiarity  with 
handling  financial  pages  will  l)e  an  added  asset. 
Write  giving  experience,  age  and  qualifications. 
All  I'ominunications  will  be  regnrde<I  as  strictly 
confidential.  D-621,  Tare  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Vational  Advertising  Manager  wante<l  by  fast 
growing  iiewspa|>er  in  large  middle  western  city. 
Must  have  eximrlence,  executive  ability,  and 
clean  rer'ord.  Re|)lles  cnnsideretl  strictly  con- 
tWentlal.  D-B36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Placement  Service — Openings  now  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  TKi,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Eeporter* — Wanted  by  November  first  two  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters  and  one  combination  reporter 
and  desk  man  for  weekly  newspaper  going  into 
Morning  and  Sunday  daily  field.  No  fly  by 
sight  or  cobs  need  apply.  Slend  letters  only 
•tating  exi>erlenre,  papers  worked  for  and  salary 
wanted.  Biiporior  journal,  Superior,  Wisconsin. 


Beporter,  experienced,  college  trained,  wanted 
for  permanent  position  on  exceptional  publica¬ 
tion  twenty  miles  from  Detroit.  Detail  complete 
history,  salary  now  receiving.  Send  references, 
photo,  clippings  of  work.  Married  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  No  drifters.  I’ositlon  open  now.  The 
I^eader,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 


Reporter  who  ran  handle  Graflex  camera  wanted. 
D-(>4(),  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Man.  experienced,  desires  iwsition. 
Thirty-two,  married,  experienced  as  manager 
and  solicitor,  newspapers  and  trade  Journals. 
References.  Box  Five  Forty-One,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Advertising  Manager,  with  twelve  years’  prac¬ 
tical  and  sucressfiil  experience,  desires  to  make 
a  change.  Capable  of  handling  National,  Local 
and  Classified  deinirtments.  Can  organize  and 
hold  respei't  of  personnel,  and  get  maximum 
results  at  iiiininium  cost  to  publisher.  Now 
employed,  but  desire  change.  D-(M)1,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Advertising — 6  years  experience,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  seeks  new  national  connection.  Present 
charge  of  national  in  difficult  mid-west  city. 
Merchandising  and  market  analysis;  Jobber, 
manufacturer  and  agency  contacts.  Real  record 
of  achievement.  Write  D-615.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — Agency  experience,  with  snc- 
cessfiil  selling  record  on  morning  and  evening 
newspapers.  D-tKW,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Artist,  pen  and  ink,  experienced,  wants  position 
with  New  York  or  Cleveland  dally  paper.  Write 
E.  Johnston.  5010  Holden  St.,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 

Assistant  to  Executive — Y'oung  man  under  thirty, 
six  years  ex|)erlence  all  departments  small  daily, 
desires  larger  o|i|)ortunlty  as  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor  or  business  manager.  D  618,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — or  in  charge  of  City  or 
Country.  Experience  in  Middle-West  cities  under 
one  of  leading  circulators  of  the  country.  Home 
Delivery  a  specialty.  Now  employed,  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  desire  to  cliange.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Married,  age  40.  There  must  be  good  possibil¬ 
ities  for  the  future.  Highest  references.  D-583, 
Editor  A  Pnidlslier. 

Circulation  Manager,  16  years  experience,  carrier 
organization  and  promotion.  Specialty— Circula¬ 
tion  gains  on  every  newspaper.  Best  references. 
D-622,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  executive,  with  years  of 
practical  exi)erience,  and  unusual  ability  in 
carrier  and  sales  staffs.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  all  branches  of  promotion.  Wants  permanent 
connection  where  ability  will  merit  recognition. 
Address  Box  D'632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  and  business  executive  de¬ 
sires  situation  In  medium  or  large  sized  city 
where  competition  is  keen  and  hard  work  neces¬ 
sary.  Ex|ierlence  in  cost  systems  and  maiutaln- 
ing  all  departments  on  profitable  basis.  26 
years  experience  on  large  and  small  papers  with 
successful  record.  Highest  references.  Em¬ 
ployed,  married,  college  graduate.  D-633, 
Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 


Circulation — General  promotion — 

Now  doing  free-lance  circulation  work  several 
paia-rs,  metroi>oIitan  area  Including  surveys, 
organization  plans,  home  delivery,  all  branches 
sales,  boy  production  work,  promotion,  costs, 
every  phase  coastriictire,  economic  circulation 
expansion  and  maintenance.  Also  institutional 
promotion.  Y’ears  of  fine  achievement  and  un¬ 
usual  background.  Member  I,  C.  M.  A.  Out¬ 
standing  credentials.  I  want  to  again  contact 
[>ermanently  as  circulation  or  promotion  manager 
with  worth  while  paper,  large  or  small.  Rea¬ 
sonable  salary  suitable  young  family  man.  Any 
publisher  looking  for  executive  or  creative  as¬ 
sistance  plus  real,  seasoned  action,  should 
answer  this.  Willing  come  for  interview  or  to 
make  preliminary  survey  to  give  you  line  on 
niy  work.  Live  in  metropolitan  area  but  will 
move  to  right  |>osltion.  Write,  or  l)etter  still, 
wire  me.  D-639,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  familiar  with  all  methods 
of  securing  circulation  and  systematizing  cir¬ 
culation  de|>artment  economically.  Will  come 
for  personal  interview  at  my  expense.  D-638, 
Editor  A  I’ublisher. 

Copyreader — Young  (35),  accurate,  dependable; 
Pittsburgh,  8t.  Ixiuis,  Boston  experience;  ko<mI 
references;  go  anywhere,  $.50,  available  at  once 
for  permanent  place.  D-634,  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 
Display  Salesman,  with  successful  backgrouml 
in  building  linage,  now  employed  but  desin- 
change.  Best  references.  D-582.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Drama  Critic,  extensive  European  experience, 
seeks  position  la  or  near  New  York,  or  will 
contribute  to  out-of-town  papers.  D  687,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Editorial — dorials  and  short  novels  written  for 
syndication  or  separate  publication.  Popular 
editorials  furnished.  New  York  appointments 
during  Octolwr.  Frank  I'orrance  Hopley,  I,ee. 
Maaeaehii  setts. 


Editor  and  Manager— Have  been  for  six  years 
editor  of  successful  60  page  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zine.  Well-educated,  energetic,  with  news  sense 
and  literary  ability.  Can  take  entire  charge  of 
weekly  newspaper  or  Sunday  edition.  Age  35 
years,  married.  Am  going  across  United  States 
and  can  stop  for  interview.  Box  2.37,  Km.  202, 
742  Market,  San  Francisco. 


Editorial — Position  any  desk  small  or  medium- 
sized  afternoon  dally.  Capable,  energetic,  20, 
married.  Excellent  references.  Know  business 
end.  Now  managing  editor.  D-631,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer,  Columnist,  feature  articles. 
Have  contrlbnteci  to  Scribner’s,  etc.  Worketl 
as  Journalist  all  over  world.  D-620,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Executive — 

Some  Publisher 
Wants  This  Man! 

Newspaper  Executive  of  unusual  ability  is  open 
for  connection  through  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  his  control. 

Qualiflcation* : — 

1st  Years  of  practical  experience  with  successful 
newspapers  as  Assistant  Publisher,  General 
Manager,  and  Advertising  Director,  giving 
him  poise,  balance.  Judgment,  and  ability  to 
successfully  fill  Publishers  duties  or  any 
executive  position. 

2nd  Has  a  jiersonallty  that  makes  friends 
through  sincerity  with  local  and  national 
advertisers — and  keeps  them. 

3rd  Excellent  salesman,  enthusiastic,  diplomatic, 
and  a  good  leader  of  men — has  a  creative 
mind  and  very  capable  in  preparation  of 
copy  and  developing  sales  arguments  for 
sales  staff. 

4th  Has  originated  and  carried  to  successful 
conclusion  many  special  advertising  sections 
and  yearly  pages  producing  thousands  of 
dollars  of  increased  revenue  and  lineage. 
6th  Knows  modern  promotion  methods  and  can 
analyze  the  merchandising  problems  of  local 
advertisers  ns  well  as  making  surveys  that 
many  national  advertisers  have  said: — 
"Tliat  Is  Just  wlint  I  wanted.” 

6th  A-1  recommendations  from  all  former  em¬ 
ployers  proving  him  to  possess  natural 
executive  ability  to  he  a  thorough  organizer 
and  to  have  a  master  mind  for  system  and 
detail. 

7th  Will  be  glad  to  Interview  any  publisher  who 
feels  he  can  utilize  his  services  in  any 
worth  while  executive  position  paying  a 
salary  commensurate  with  his  exi>erience 
and  ability. 

Sth  Would  consider  proposition  of  proven  merit 
to  Invest  a  few  thousand  in  newspaper  on 
sulnr.v  basis  with  percentage  on  increased 
lineage. 

Will  go  most  anywhere.  Address  In  full  con 
fldence  to  Box  n-."04.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Executive — Ability  guaranteed — Solid  citizen  who 
knows  production  wants  chance  to  "lick”  tough 
proposition.  Years  of  experience,  composing 
room,  mechanical  superintendent,  baying  of  all 
supplies.  No  miracles,  hut  results.  Salary  not 
main  object.  Eastern  states  preferred.  Con¬ 
fidence  invited.  Good  reasons  for  this  adv. 
D-620,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — General  Manager  of  entire 
plant,  or  news  end,  seeks  post  on  small  city 
daily  in  East.  Have  had  years  of  metropolitan 
and  small  town  experleace.  Exceptional  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  n-57.5.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man.  experienced,  wants  place  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  nr  managing  editor  middle 
west  dally.  $100  per  week  and  worth  it. 
Address  D-62.5,  Editor  A  Publisher,  ('blcago. 


PUBLISHERS 

who  place  Help  Wanted 
ads  in  the  Classified  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Editor  Pub¬ 
lisher  always  get  in 
touch  with  competent 
men.  If  you  have  a  posi¬ 
tion  open,  send  your  ad 
in  NOW  and  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Sihaation*  Waatad 


Newspaperman,  ten  years’  experience  on  Ohio 
dallies,  wa  its  permanent  jiosltiun  on  Southern 
paiier.  Can  hold  any  desk  or  beat.  Married. 
Write  Box  D  579.  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


Newspaper  Man,  2.5  years’  exi>erience  all  depart¬ 
ments,  dailies  and  weeklies.  Editor  and  beai- 
ness  manager  past  2  years  lire  dally  changing 
ownership.  Desires  position,  editor  or  business 
manager,  dally,  semi-weekly.  Strong  editorial 
and  news  writer.  Reputation  for  building  up 
newspapers.  Finest  recommendation*.  Married, 
Mason.  Salary  secondary.  D  633.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaperman— Ten  years  experience  reiiorting 
and  editing,  ranging  from  small  town  weekly 
to  metropolitan  daily;  now  employed;  32;  college 
education.  11-617,  Editor  A  INibllsher. 


Eeporter — Young,  hanl-working  woman  wishes 
place  on  staff  of  city  afternoon  daily  as  general 
assignment  reporter  or  copy  desk.  At  present 
employed.  Three  years  experience  as  state 
editor  of  city  dally.  College  graduate.  D-616, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter— Single,  age  24,  Bcbool  of  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  some  experience.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  D-635.  Editor  A  I’nbllsher. 


Sports  Writer,  with  six  years’  exi>erlenre,  seeks 
change.  Entirely  familiar  with  all  s|>orts  and 
capable  of  heading  department.  Address  D-588, 
E<lltor  A  Publisher. 


Trade  Paper  Representative  In  New  York  for 
out-of  town  publication.  Editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  experience.  D-619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Installation  of  a  32-page  press  places  on  the 
market  a  16-page  Goss  Press,  with  color  deck- 
Kerial  No.  561.  Prints  2.  4.  6,  8,  10.  12  and 
16  pages.  This  press  is  In  first  class  condition 
and  may  be  seen  in  operation. 

Also  the  following  stereotyping  machinery  for 
sale;  One  2%-ton  metal  pot  with  pump;  curved 
plate  casting  box,  water  cooled;  one  up-right 
Imller.  One  tall  saw  for  curved  plates;  reamer; 
trimming  block;  flat  casting  box,  page  size. 
All  the  above  macblnery  is  in  A-1  condition 
and  a  real  buy  for  qnick  sale.  Address 
Chrfmlcle,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Btitobers,  ete, 
— A  romi>lete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  13U|  St., 
New  York  City. 


Newspaper  plant  for  sale  as  a  unit  or  divided. 
New  Equipment,  printed  weekly  newspaper  for 
only  a  few  months.  Motlel  A  Duplex,  Ludlow, 
Elrod,  Steel  Tables  and  other  modern  equip¬ 
ment  including  Job  Printing  Department.  What 
can  you  use.  Griffiths  Publishere  Exchange.  Inc., 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Photoengraving  e<)ulpment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  4W 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  AND  POWBR 
COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept,  lltb,  1929. 
The  Board  of  Directors  declared  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  tbree-qaarter*  per¬ 
cent  (i%%)  on  the  Cumulative  7%  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  and  a  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  (lJk%) 
on  the  Cumulative  6%  Preferred  Stock  of  this 
Company,  for  the  current  quarter,  payable  Oct. 
15tb,  19’29,  to  holders  of  record  at  the  doe*  of 
business  Sept.  25tb,  1929. 

Checks  to  be  mailed.  Transfer  books  will  not 
close. 

R.  O.  LADD,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Busins**  Established  in  18M 
3B0  Madison  Avo.  Now  Toric 
Pscifie  Coast  Saprasantathr*: 

M.  C  lloors,  272  North  Rodao  Drle*. 
Beverly  HUM.  CaUf. 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


IN  some  parts  of  the  country  real 
estate  men  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
sell  “used”  homes  because  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  new  homes  being  erected 
by  speculative  builders.  If  such  a  con¬ 
dition  exists  in  your  city  sell  a  few 
pages  of  advertising  to  the  realtors  with 
older  homes  on  their  list  in  w'hich  they 
may  point  out  the  economy  and  con¬ 
venience  of  buying  a  house  with  lawn, 
flowers,  fences,  chicken  coop,  etc. — F. 
L  W.  B. 


Help  to  celebrate  “National  Dog 
Week.”  Oct.  20-26.  Obtain  ads  of  dog 
hospitals,  kennels,  drug  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  selling  dog  food,  dog 
blankets  and  dog  cures.  The  week  set 
aside  in  October  by  the  National  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago  will  be  dedicated  to 
dogs  all  over  the  country,  and  offers 
excellent  opportunity  for  grouping  ads. — 
C.  M.  L. 


Schools  ordinarily  do  not  advertise 
athletic  events  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  as  they  should.  Before  the  football 
season  opens,  why  not  sell  athletic 
authorities  a  series  of  advertisements  on 
home  games? — L.  G.  M. 


It’s  somebody’s  birthday  every  day. 
Under  “Remember  That  Birthday,”  as  b 
heading  for  ads  and  filler,  the  Sunday 
Seattle  Times  recently  grouped  interest¬ 
ing  birthday  miscellany  and  a  number  of 
suggested  gifts — a  jeweler’s  ad,  a  hotel 
dining  room  ad,  a  florist’s,  a  confection¬ 
er’s,  etc.  Such  a  plan  may  be  worked 
as  a  series  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month. — C.  M.  L. 


A  business  directory  of  small  stores 
in  the  neighborhood  of  schools  will  bring 
you  that  much  extra  advertising,  since 
most  stores  of  this  character  do  not  ad¬ 
vertise  at  all. — Wes  W.  Dunlap. 


The-^ow  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times 
is  running  a  series  of  testimonial  adver¬ 
tisements  for  a  local  firm  telling  of  the 
cost  of  fuel  last  winter  by  users  of  the 
advertiser’s  make  of  oil  furnace.  A 
similar  series  could  be  prepared  for  coal 
dealers,  gas  companies  and  others. — 
R.  W.  J. 


Under  the  heading,  “Have  Your  Fall 
Clothes  Cleaned,”  get  cleaners  and  dyers 
in  your  city  to  go  in  on  a  half  page  or 
page  of  advertising. — R.  D.  U. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


46C  OON  They’ll  Be  No  More”  is  the 
^  title  of  a  brief  illustrated  novelty 
feature  run  daily  by  the  Manchester 
Union.  It  deals  with  craftsmen  in  those 
occupations  which  are  being  practically 
killed,  so  far  as  hand  labor  is  concerned, 
by  the  introduction  of  automatic  machin¬ 
ery. — V.  N.  V^etromile. 


The  front  wheel  drive  for  motor  cars 
is  causing  much  discussion  now  in  auto¬ 
motive  circles.  An  interview  with  motor¬ 
ists,  automobile  dealers,  and  garage  me- 
dianics  should  make  good  material  for 
an  automobile  page  story. — L.  G.  M. 


The  common  people  have  a  host  of 
friends.  Why  not  a  series  of  interviews 
with  less-prominent  people.  Run  them 
under  some  such  heading  as  “Serving  Us 
Daily.”  This  series  would  include  in¬ 
terviews  with  post  office  employes,  the 
mail  man,  conductor,  milkman,  gas  sta¬ 
tion  attendant,  newsboy,  elevator  oper¬ 
ator,  etc. — George  C.  McNutt. 


Interview  a  number  of  stock  brokers 
and  get  their  opinions  and  comment  on 
women  investors  and  speculators.  The 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  found  that 
women  speculators  were  not  solicited  but' 
that  the  business  of  a  number  of  women 
investors  was  eagerly  sought ;  that  the 
few  who  were  learned  in  the  world  of 
finance  were  welcomed.  Many  curious 
incidents  concerning  women  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  were  related  by  various  brokers.  In¬ 
cidentally,  a  fellow  story  on  the  experi- 
ences  of  brokers  with  men,  especially  • 


Newspaper  Engineering 

^  An  organization  specializing 
in  newspajier  buildings,  all 
N.  phases  of  newsnajHjr  en- 
\  gineering,  o])eration  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntwttapr*  Buildingt, 

Frgductton,  Opfratum, 

Snreeyt.  KaiaMMiu. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


the  beginners,  timid  souls  and  plungers, 
also  makes  good  reading.  An  ambitious 
reporter  can  get  plenty  of  copy  in  a  few 
hours. — W.  J.  S. 


Under  the  heading  “Waterloo’s  Who’s 
Who  in  College,”  the  Waterloo  (la.) 
Tribune  is  running  a  series  of  stories 
al)out  Waterloo  young  people  who  are 
attending  various  colleges.  Most  of  the 
stories  are  of  athletes  and  others  who 
have  attained  prominence  in  student  ac¬ 
tivities. — L.  G.  M. 


What  hapt)ens  to  those  handsome  boys 
who  wear  the  gaudy  uniform  of  ushers 
in  the  large  motion  pictures  houses?  Do 
they  advance  to  higher  jobs  in  the  thea¬ 
tre?  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
obtained  an  interesting  story  by  inter¬ 
viewing  the  managers  of  several  picture 
houses,  asking  whether  boys  are  l)etter 
ushers  than  girls,  etc. — C.  A.  W. 


Citizens  are  interested  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  money  which  they,  as  taxpay¬ 
ers.  are  required  to  pay  out  each  year. 
What  are  the  duties  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  streets  of  your  city,  and  how  many 
men  does  he  employ?  How  about  the 


The  World 
Does  Move 


Every  revolution  brings 
new  and  amazing 
wonders  of 
science 

For  authoritative  NEWS  of  the 
outstanding  events  in  every  field 
of  science,  wire 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


city  chemist,  th"  city  e'igine»r.  the  build¬ 
ing  inspector,  the  health  officer  and  all 
the  otner  officials  interviewed,  these 
men  often  furnish  a  series  of  excellent 
stories. — Vernon  Hagelin. 


New  weather  names  and  terms  are 
coming  into  general  use,  largely  because 
of  the  growing  importance  of  aviation. 
Smog,  ceiling,  visibility,  atmospheric 
layers  and  similar  terms  are  plain  to  avi¬ 
ators  and  airmen  but  to  many  persons 
they  are  somewhat  confusing.  An  arti¬ 
cle  explaining  the  terms  and  general 
aviation  jargon  is  timely. — A.  C.  R. 


ARRESTED  WRONG  MAN 


Toledo  Policemen  Suspended  for 
Ignoring  Reporter’s  Police  Card 

A  Toledo  policeman  lost  two  days’ 
work  because  he  failed  to  recognize  a 
newspaper  man’s  police  card. 

Joseph  J.  Flanagan  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Times  and  Oaude  (iriswold,  formerly 
an  employe  of  the  Times,  who  is  now 
with  the  United  States  Advertising  Cor- 
IKiration,  were  taken  to  police  station  and 
booked  on  charges  of  unlawful  assembly 
by  the  policeman  when  they  crossed  a 
street  to  investigate  when  they  saw  him 
arresting  a  number  of  persons.  They 
were  herded  in  with  the  mob,  the  officer 
refusing  to  recognize  Flanagan’s  report¬ 
er’s  identification  card. 

An  investigation  the  following  day  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  order  from  the  chief  of 
police  for  a  susjR-nsion  of  15  days  for  the 
policeman.  Two  days  later,  however,  the 
suspension  was  lifted. 


CUSACK  HEIRS  APPEAL 

b'ive  sons  and  daughters  of  the  late 
Thomas  Cusack,  head  of  the  billboard 
advertising  company  which  bore  his 
name,  have  appealed  to  the  Illinois  Su¬ 
preme  court  from  a  decision  awarding 
Harold  Cusack,  nephew  and  adopted  son 
of  Thomas  Cusack,  a  $265,777  claim 
against  his  estate. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

CUDDLES 

An  American  Flapper  at 
King  Arthur’e  Court 

A  Novel,  Distinctive  end  Amusinf 
Comic  Strip  by  Charles  H.  Forbell 
of  LIFE  and  JUDGE  Fame. 


For  terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenifsberg,  Pros. 


1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ADVERTISERS  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  owm  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


▲ni«  TrlbuiM 
Boone  Neve-Repub- 

burllnftos  OeietU 
BurtlnfftoD  Hawk-Eye 
recUr  Raplfte  Oaaette 
4b  Republican 
Centemlle  loweflao 
A  ClUien 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Craaton  Nain-Adfer- 
tiaar 

Datenport  Damoernt 
A  lieader 
Davenport  Tlmaa 
Dubuque  Telecrapb- 
Herald  and  Tbnat 
Journal 

ron  Dodae  Mpaaen* 
car  A  Chronlda 


Fori  Madiaon  Demo¬ 
crat 

Iowa  City  Praia  Clt- 

Keokuk  Gate  City 
Maraballtown  Tiroea- 
Ite  publican 
Mason  City  Olobe- 
Oacette  A  Tlmaa 
klUitcatlne  Journal  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  Newt 
Oelwein  Realster 
Oskalooaa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
8iotix  City  Tribune 
Wasbinfton  Journal 
Waterloo  Bvanlnc 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


J.  W.  DAFOE  HONORED 

John  W.  Dafoe,  of  Winnipeg,  editor 
of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  has 
chosen  by  the  United  States  (^verntneit 
to  serve  as  non-national  commissioner  on 
the  International  Commission  appointed' 
under  the  treaty  for  the  advancement  of 
peace .  between  the  United  States  and 
Ciermany.  The  International  Commii-; 
sion  being  set  up  by  the  United  States 
and  Germany  is  to  have  five  members  of 
whom  Mr.  Dafoe  is  the  first  chosen. 


CAMERAMAN  SEIZED 

While  attending  a  Communists’  meet¬ 
ing  in  South  (jastonia,  N.  S.,  Sept.  14, 
John  T.  Huston,  staff  photographer  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  was 
seized  by  cotton  mill  guards  and  locked 
in  the  Pinkney  Mills  office  for  more 
than  an  hour.  He  induced  his  capton 
to  release  him  after  an  hour’s  confine¬ 
ment  but  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
vicinity.  He  got  his  pictures,  however. 


NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
d  a  i  1  y  •  i  n  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  lU. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureen  ef 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiia- 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wants  to  help  yon  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  eaves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  EKrectot 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave.. 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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